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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This volume is an example of speedy decision and rapid develop- 
ment. It was in October of 1937 that Professor Alvin C. Eurich, then 
of Northwestern University, now of Stanford University, first suggest- 
ed, in a letter to the Secretary, the idea of a yearbook on “General 
Education in the American College,” and it was only in February of 
1938, at the Atlantic City meeting of the Board, that his tentative out- 
line could be taken up for discussion. 

The Directors were impressed by the timeliness of the topic and by 
Professor Eurich’s conviction that he could supply material for 360 
to 400 pages for publication in 1939. They thereupon appointed him as 
chairman of a provisional committee to include Karl Bigelow (American 
Council of Education), A. J. Brumbaugh (University of Chicago), 
B. L. Johnson (Stephens College), Malcolm MacLean (University of 
Mumesota), S. R. Powers (Columbia University), and H. M. Wriston 
(Brown University) , with the thought that this committee could assist 
in developing the tentative outline so as to incorporate in it sugges- 
tions brought out in its discussion by the Board, and then, if substan- 
tial accord were reached, become, with such additions as seemed wise, 
the official “Committee of the Society on General Education in the 
American College.” The gentlemen just named carried out this pro- 
gram. Professor G. N. Mackenzie (University of Wisconsin) was 
later added to the Committee and there were selected the associate 
contributors listed elsewhere in the front matter of this Yearbook. 

At the same meeting of the Board an appropriation of $1,200 was 
voted for meetings, correspondence, and other Committee e3q)enses ger- 
mane to the undertaking. 

To assemble this Committee, to determine the plan and lay-out 
of the volume, to select the contributors, to get each chapter written, 
to secure the criticism and su^estions of each member to each con- 
tribution, to rewrite the manuscripts, to edit them for the printer, to 
arrange for each contributor to read the proof of his contribution and 
for chairman and editor to read all this galley proof and page 
proof as well, to have the volume composed, printed, bound, and ready 
for distribution — all within 330 days constitutes, I think, a piece of 
production in which every person concerned, and in particular the ener- 
getic chairman, may take justifiable pride. When the superior intrinsic 

ri 
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merit of the Yearbook is kept in mind, it all goes to show that high 
speed and high quality of performance need not be mutually exclusive. 

As to this matter of the intnnsic merit of the Yeai'book, the editor 
feels that no further comment is needed than to say that the theme 
of the Yearbook concerns a situation that goes to the heart of the 
problem of the subject matter, instructional methods, and spirit of 
education in our higher institutions of learning. There may be some 
colleges and universities that have not yet been confronted with the 
problem in the form under discussion here, but they certainly will be 
confronted with it ere long, if for no other reason than that of needing 
to know how their sister institutions are progressing as they are. This 
Yearbook ought to be read by every college administrator in the 
United States. 

A final word: it will be noted that the Committee’s presentation of 
the problem of general education in the college has necessitated fre- 
quent reference to educational conditions in the secondary school ante- 
cedent to the student's entrance to college. The Directors naturally 
raised the questions whether the secondary-school situation was not 
worth a yearbook of itself and whether such a yearbook should not be 
prepared prior to that on the college. The considered opinion of Pro- 
fessor Eurich was ‘yes’ to the first question and ‘no’ to the second. 
Consequently, though not prepared as yet to announce a companion 
yearbook on the secondary school, the Board of Directors of the 
Society is at least receptive to the idea. 


G.M.W. 



SECTION I 

THE GROWING CONCERN WITH GENERAL EDUCATION 




CHAPTER I 

A RENEWED EMPHASIS UPON GENERAL EDUCATION 


Alvin C. Exjrich 

Professor of Education, Stanford University 
Director of Curriculum, Menlo School and Junior College 
Palo Alto, CaUfomia 
and 

Chairman of the Society’s Yearbook Committee on General Education 
in the American College 


I. The Tebnd towabd General Education 

'General education' is a term that symbolizes a current ground- 
swell in American colleges and universities. The words themselves are 
not new. They have appeared frequently in the history of education, so 
much so, that the casual observer is likely to comment that he sees no 
reason why there should be so much concern over the concept at the 
present time. Have not the schools always been concerned with general 
education? To be sure, the common schools were established for this 
purpose. In an early period, the three R's formed the major part of a 
curriculum of general education. Instruction intended to develop char- 
acter and training for citizenship were later brought within its scope. 
Still later, emphasis upon activities — ^learning to do by doing — came as 
a result of an effort to make general education more effective. At present 
the scope of general education appears to be all-pervasive, including 
the development of the whole personality in relation to society. Thus, 
throu^ the years, new meanings have evolved. 

But, in spite of this practical interest in the general aspects of edu- 
cation, high schools and colleges came to assume other fimctions that, 
particularly throughout the first thirty years of the present century, held 
a position of primary importance. High schools, by and large, came to 
prepare for college, supplementing their programs from time to time 
with some vocational training. The junior colleges, after they were 
established, conceived their major function to be that of preparation 
for the upper division of colleges and universities or of professional 
schools, largely drawing their patterns of instruction after the first two 
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years of the liberal-arts colleges. Colleges, in turn, planned courses that 
prepared for further university and graduate work. And the graduate 
schools produced the scholars. 

An educational hierarchy of the type just described seemed, for a 
time, quite adequate. The tenor of American life was bent toward 
further specialization. Colleges and universities merely reflected the 
trend of society at large. Students came in increasing numbers; they 
likewise dropped out in larger numbers, either because they failed or 
because the colleges failed to provide educational facilities of the type 
that interested them. The colleges were not always aware of or greatly 
concerned about the high mortality rate. On the contrary, some were 
proud of it. Such wholesale elimination seemed an expression of high 
standards that enhanced the value of higher education. Even in a de- 
mocracy, e3q)eriences that can be had only by a chosen few are more 
highly appraised— the smaller the number, the more rigid the selection; 
the more severe the elimination, the greater the worth of the experiences. 
Outside the college, the high mortality rate went almost unnoticed. As 
students dropped out before completing their courses, industry and va- 
rious commercial enterprises or agriculture readily absorbed them. 

Then came a rather sudden shift in trends. Students leaving colleges 
could no longer And jobs. High-school graduates not planning to con- 
tinue their education found themselves idle. Most of them could not 
think of attending college because they were unable to meet the ex- 
penses involved. The colleges themselves, threatened with decreasing 
enrollments and tottering resources, became somewhat disturbed. They 
made liberal provision for payment of tuition fees. Students coming 
from rural areas were permitted to bring com or wheat and in some cases 
even pigs, chickens, and cows in payment of their fees. The National 
Youth Administration was organized and as part of its activities under- 
took to subsidize a large group of students by providing “made work.” 
With these provisions students who in previous years would have had 
no special inclination to attend college found the doors to institutions 
of higher learning about the only portals leading to fruitful en- 
deavor open to them. From 1929 to the present it became progressively 
easier for students to attend colleges and universities; at no time in 
American history has it been so easy to enroll as now. In some institu- 
tions at present it is possible for students to matriculate and continue 
in residence tiiroughout the academic year with no more than fifty 
dollars in cash. 
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But the ease with which students came and the difficulties in finding 
employment outside college were ample causes for concern. Institutions 
soon began to search for new programs that were better adapted to the 
group enrolled primarily because of current social circumstances. A few 
colleges, chiefly for women, such as Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, and 
Stephens, had already been experimenting to fiind new patterns of edu- 
cation. They were privately controlled, expensive to attend, and there- 
fore highly selective. With a growing consciousness of a youth problem 
in America, however, the public institutions felt pressures for other 
forms of education aside from the strictly preprofessional, cultural, or 
professional. And they responded. 

In the fall of 1932 the University of Minnesota opened a new “Jun- 
ior College.” Soon it was evident that the name was unfortunate be- 
cause of the confusion that resulted. The lower division of the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts had been called a junior college; 
there were other junior colleges in the state. The new “Junior College” 
was of a different stripe. It was in no sense a preprofessional school, 
although admission to it did not preclude entrance to a professional 
school later. Its emphasis, however, was upon an education for all high- 
school graduates regardless of whether they continued in school for only 
a term, or a year, or completed their university course. Within a year 
after the college opened, the name was changed to “General College.” 
From the records, this appears to be the first use of the term to designate 
a college, although there was a ferment for general education. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as is well known, was at the same time putting into 
operation its new plan; but this was to provide for a group of students 
who were more rigidly selected from the standpoint of academic ability 
than those entering Minnesota’s General College. 

The Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, held 
at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1934, was called to con- 
sider “A New Definition of General Education.” In the Preface to the 
published Proceedings of this Institute, Gray states that “this topic was 
chosen as a result of suggestions received from more than a hundred 
officers of higher institutions concerning problems and trends which 
merit intensive study and critical discussion at this time.”^ The new 
definition was not formulated, and the title of the Proceedings was 
changed to General Education: Its Nature, Scope, and Essential Ele- 
ments. 

^Gray, W. S. (Elditor) General Edmition: Its Nature, Scope, and Essential 
Elements. TTnivetsity of Chicago Press: Ghict^o, 1934. 
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During the intervening years the interest in general education has 
multiplied many fold. “General colleges” may now be found in every 
section of the country from coast to coast. Colleges not changing their 
names have increasingly given publicity to programs of general edu- 
cation. 

Many questions arise concerning this trend, the chief of which is: 
What is general education? Each person who uses the term has some 
definite connotation in mind. Commonly it is thought of in contrast 
with specialization and as implying an emphasis upon living in a demo- 
cratic society. Although the desirability of this emphasis is widely 
agreed upon, the different interpretations have led to considerable con- 
fusion as to the means or methods of implementation. 

President Hutchins’ two books, No Friendly Voice and The Higher 
Learning in America, stirred up a controversy concerning the nature of 
general education that apparently will not soon abate in either profes- 
sional or popular magazines. Lancelot Hogben in The Retreat from 
Reason, John Dewey, and others in articles and books sharpened the 
issue with espressions of a contrasting point of view. Hutchins insists 
upon a form of general education at the college level that has its roots 
in the intellectual tradition expressed through the great books of the 
Western World, from Homer to the present day. He wants students to 
acquire a knowledge of grammar, rhetoric and logic, the discipline of 
the medieval scholars, in order to be adept at reading such books. 
Thereby they will, he believes, develop their intellects and powers of 
reasoning. Dewey, on the other hand, stresses the need for experience 
with present-day personal and social problems, the experimental 
method, as the one ultimate alternative in providing a general edu- 
cation for students. He declares that students learn as they live with 
their experiences. They learn how to solve problems by dealing directly 
with them. Not special training for tomorrow but experience in deal- 
ing with the problems of today is the best education for the years ahead. 

The bibliography of the writings of others who have joined in this 
controversy now extends over pages. As a result, varying concepts of 
general education have been expressed ranging through the whole gamut 
from dependence upon the study of “first principles” or upon abstrac- 
tions that reside outside the student to an education that grows out of 
and centers fundamentally within the student— an education conceived 
primarily in terms of his basic personal needs in relation to society. 

Fundamentally, however, there is a common concern that underlies 
all efforts to stress general education in the upper secondary and higher 
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levels regardless of the different emphases. It is a concern that grows 
out of (1) a dissatisfaction with higher education as now organized, 
(2) a reaction against an overemphasis upon specialization in the col- 
leges, (3) a new body of information regarding the nature of a college 
and the characteristics of the student body, (4) the current youth prob- 
lem in society, and (5) a deepened desire to do something that will make 
education more effective than it has been in the past, largely, perhaps, 
in the hope that future generations will be able to solve better such 
social problems as those that bafBe present-day society. 

Along with this common concern there is, likewise, a common pur- 
pose. Every program of general education designed to date stresses the 
need for integration. The word has, perhaps, through endless repetition 
and overuse, lost some of its forcefulness. Nevertheless, the constant 
emphasis upon it signalized a quest for some sort of unity now lacking 
in educational matters. The quest is expressed in various ways. Some 
would achieve unity by having all students study basic areas of subject 
matter in order to give them a common ground for understanding each 
other. Some think of unity as it is represented in great books that have 
stood the test of time and the attacks of critics. Some keep searching 
for first principles, great truths, that hold at all times and in all places; 
if we could only discover these, they ai^e, unity could readily be ar- 
rived at through a study of them. Some would center general education 
about the student’s individual and personal problems, his adjustments 
and maladjustments; for, they say, integration is not really achieved 
unless it takes place within the student. Some think of integration as 
growing out of a study and an understanding of basic needs of the in- 
dividual, such as food, shelter, clothmg, sex or reproduction, and all the 
activities in which he must engage in order to satisfy these needs. Some 
are firmly convinced that the quest for unity can be satisfied only 
through an emphasis upon the relationship of the individual to society; 
upon the activities in which he engages, such as observation and com- 
munication, in order to contribute to, and be fully a part of, a social 
group. To be sure, these points of unity are not mutually exclusive. 
They represent centers of interest. They reveal contrasting positions 
as well as the dominant quest. 

The different concepts regarding the ways by which integration or 
unity can be achieved also reflect clearly the different methods used in 
developing general education curricula. The usual scheme for building 
coDege curricula is to permit each faculty member to add courses in 
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terms of his desires and special interests. Nothing but confusion can 
possibly result. General education, quite in contrast, suggests that some 
system be followed in developing courses, in order to achieve the desired 
unifying effect. Certain institutions have depended upon authorities. 
The administrator, the student of curricula, a faculty committee, or 
some 'expert’ outside the college has designated the areas to be studied 
by all students in order that they might acquire a common understand- 
ing, This is the most usual method. It was used in setting up the first 
curriculum of Minnesota’s General College. It is used by most liberal- 
arts colleges and universities. A variation of the authoritarian method 
involves an inquiry into the intellectual traditions; the common ele- 
ments of all times and cultures that, when found, form the basis of the 
curriculum. President Hutchins would have colleges follow this 
method. Another method was followed by Professor CoflSn, of Whittier 
College. He went directly to the students and asked six outstanding 
junior and senior men to make a cooperative study of the following 
questions : What educational values would be of most worth to a young 
man as a basis for a complete and successful life? The implication of 
the method was that if a college could discover the questions that con- 
cern students most, an educational program designed to assist them in 
answering these queries could become the core of general education. 

To assist Stephens College in developing a general-education cur- 
riculum for women, Charters some years ago made an extensive analysis 
of the activities of college women graduates. Others have developed 
curricula based on studies of alumni opinion and still others on in- 
vestigations of basic social needs. 

As can readily be assumed, the results from the different approaches 
varied widely. The aims of general education as stated in broad ab- 
stract concepts are readily accepted. To illustrate, the General College 
at the University of Minnesota is now building its curriculum around 
four areas of human need: (1) vocational orientation, (2) home-family 
relationships, (3) socio-civic relationships, and (4) personal philos- 
ophy, or standard of values. The University of Chicago, on the other 
hand, has organized the work in the College in subject-matter cat- 
egories: (1) physical science, (2) biological science, (3) social science, 
(4) humanities, (5) English composition. Actually, the General College 
at Minnesota would readily admit that students enrolled learn subject 
matter in the areas named at Chicago. Likewise, Chicago’s College 
would not only admit but even readily claim that students while reg- 
istered there develop so that they can meet more effectively the life 
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needs specified at Minnesota. There is no disagreement with the general 
statements of aims. The disagreement arises in actual practices at the 
two institutions and in the assumptions underlying those practices. 

Despite the differences, however, there is a common desire, in the 
majority of plans, for general education at the upper secondary and col- 
lege levels, to relate educational experiences more directly to the needs 
of human beings who are members of contemporary society, to con- 
tribute to the growth of individuals so that they will be more effective 
in meeting their real day-by-day problems— the more social as well as 
the more personal, the prospective as well as the more immediate — and 
to develop the desire and capacity for continuous self-education. 

II. Implicahons of the Teend* 

The widespread concern for general education involves a conception 
of man, of society, and of the learning process that needs further clari- 
fication. 


1. The Conception of Man and of Society 
Developing as it has in the United States, this common concern can 
readily be interpreted as implying a general education to develop 
further the democratic way of life, the import of which may be made 
clear by the following three propositions:® 

® This secUon of the chapter is adapted from an unpublished report of the fol- 
lowing committee of professors in Teachers College: Karl W. Bigelow, Professor 
of Education (Social Science); Helen Judy-Bond, Professor of Household Arts; 
Lennox B. Grey, Associate Professor of Engiyi; James L. Mursell, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education (Psychology of the Arts); and Samuel Ralph Powers, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences, who served as Chairman. 

’Democracy is sometimes thought of merely as a political system through 
which the members of a community choose their own rulers and can replace them 
with others by electoral means, if they so choose, after an appointed term of office. 
But democracy consists in a good deal more than an electoral system. Its effective- 
ness depends upon the extent to which the people have the knowledge, the social 
feelings, and the power of judgment necessary for them to rule themselves. A so- 
ciety may be more or less effectively democratic, and we can talk of a democratic 
ideal that is to be approached through people becoming better equipped to assume 
responsibility as their own rulers. But for most people the approach towards the 
ideal of pohtical democracy depends also upon the development of intelligent so- 
cial cooperation, together with the feelings of los^ty, respect, and consideration 
for others upon which this coSperation depends. Thus, the democratic ideal is a 
social as weU as a political ideal. It is from this more fundamental point of view 
that what follows in the text is written. 
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1. Each individml, whUe in constant and essential relaiionship to 
the society in which he lives, has a unique value. This means that he 
possesses many potentiaKties, each capable of development without 
assignable limit and in the direction of contributing to the social good. 
It means that his well-being, and his complete and well-rounded de- 
velopment, are to be regarded as the primary concern of society. And 
it means that he should be encouraged to exercise intelligence and, 
insofar as is feasible in the interests of the group, to reach decisions in 
freedom from all compulsions and restraints save those arising from his 
sensitive appreciation of the needs and purposes of the democratic so- 
ciety of which he is a part. General education should seek to cultivate 
such potentialities, to promote such developments, and to encourage 
such self-reliance. 

2. The entire range oj the behavior of an individual involves inter- 
action with other personalities. His ways of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing are seldom achieved and carried on in isolation from the social 
medium. Most of them, moreover, affect his relation to others, and are 
seldom merely private to himself. This relation imposes upon him an 
obligation to think and to act always with reference to the personalities 
that constitute society. It implies also that general education should 
seek unceasingly to promote social sensitivity and social competence. 

3. Social well-being and desirable modes of social action are to be 
achieved through common understandings (including understanding of 
the part played by differences of interest and opinion) as the basis of 
intelligent and willing cooperation. Hence it is important that the indi- 
vidual be led to direct his attention to personal problems, to problems 
involved in his relation with others, and to problems of common social 
concern. 

Certain factors in the current social scene give special point to these 
propositions. Young people of today will, in the course of their lives, be 
exposed to a vastly wider range of contacts, human and otherwise, than 
were men and women of earlier generations; and they will be affected 
by social changes at least as rapid and widespread as those that have 
marked recent decades. It follows that, although certain social trends 
may be discerned, the detailed problems such persons will meet in their 
later lives in a heterogeneous and dynamic society cannot all be antici- 
pated. It also follows that general education must seek to equip young 
people to adjust themselves effectively and without confusion to change 
and variety. This is possible only through the agency of intelligence, 
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which, broadly understood, involves emotional orientation as well as 
reflective thinking, brought into contact with the issues, problems, and 
potentialities of life. Materials for general education should be selected 
with these ends in view. 

2. The Learning Process 

This characterization of general education involves definite concep- 
tions of the learning process that may be summed up under two heads. 

1. Ejfective learning results jrom the adivities that are felt to be 
vital. This has several important implications for general education. 
First, materials drawn from the accumulated knowledge and wisdom 
of the race will be most readily grasped and will make the greatest con- 
tribution to the growth of the student when they are related to his ac- 
tivities and to the needs from which these activities arise. Second, ex- 
periences should be provided for the student that will broaden and 
deepen his understanding of needs; i.e., in the interests of richness and 
many-sidedness, stimulating opportunities for the expression of poten- 
tialities of every desirable sort should be given, and an early sense of 
needs that will be fully felt only in the future should be wisely brought 
about. Third, the student should be encouraged to engage in responsible 
action; to choose, plan, and freely carry out tasks, to evaluate as well 
as to accept the consequences of his efforts, and to learn from his own 
failures and successes. 

2. The effective relating of the accumulated knowledge and wisdom 
of the race to the needs and activities of the student will frequently re- 
quire the bringing together of instructional materials from several of 
the conventionally separated subject-matter fields. 

This is by no means to suggest that a sweeping abandonment of the 
customary organization of knowledge is required for fulfilling the pur- 
poses of general education. What it does mean is that the selection, ar- 
rangement, and utilization of materials should be carried out with con- 
stant regard for student backgrounds, student interests, and student 
needs— with constant attention to the fact that the development of the 
student is a part of the social process— and that customary barriers 
should be freely crossed when this is indicated by such considerations. 
The main point is that the student should be helped to grasp the rela- 
tions of the cultural heritage to his own experiences and problems and 
to see how that heritage may be made to function in his own activities 
and the actiAdties of his group. 
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3. Further Characterization of General Education 

The positions taken in regard to the nature of man and of society, 
and of the learning process, lead to the belief that the results sought 
will accrue from a general education that, in addition to possessing the 
characteristics already referred to, is: (1) broad — concerning itself 
with the widest possible range of basic human activities, with due re- 
gard for their historical development and for their essential interrela- 
tion; (2) scholarly — guidmg the student to the discovery of the best 
that is currently known and thought concerning the various problems 
to which his attention is turned; (3) dynamic— stressing the ways in 
which social changes and the discovery of new knowledge continuously 
invalidate established views and lead to new and more approximately 
correct conclusions; (4) democratic — accepting the inevitability of dif- 
ferences of opinion and employing the methods of discussion and per- 
suasion in dealing with such differences; (5) systematic— constantly 
emphasizing the methods by which sound conclusions are reached and 
desired ends attained; and (6) generalized — developing in the student 
a real grasp of the most widely ramifying generalized insights— intellec- 
tual, ethical, and esthetic. Such insights, which grow out of the reflec- 
tive consideration and comparison of experiences, are among the most 
valuable consequences of learning. They result from a comprehension 
of the relatedness of things that makes ever easier the interpretation of 
new experiences and the solution of new problems, and they themselves 
are the most flexible tools for such interpretation and such solution. 

Yet another matter calls for special attention. While general edu- 
cation as thus envisaged is designed to be suitable for all normal stu- 
dents and to be broadly inclusive, yet it need not be either stereotyped 
or unrelated to special, even vocational, interests. Indeed, since it is 
fundamentally linked to needs, which must vary from person to person, 
it implies individualization of instruction within its broad framework. 
It may properly employ vocational interests as a means of motivating 
the learner, provided undue narrowness does not result; and it may 
teach special skills and techniques, provided this is done with such 
breadth of view as will contribute to the ends of general education. 
Its outcomes, moreover, should be as applicable to vocational as to 
other purposes; indeed, they are likely to be of more vocational value 
in the modem world than mere ‘training’ in the uncritical and unimagi- 
native performance of specialized occupational habits.* 

* The ajjDS and functions of general education deduced from this analysis of the 
problem are given in Chapter XT. 
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III. The Task op the Yeaebook Committee 

What, then, is general education in American colleges? Clearly, it 
is an expression of a quest for unity and a renewed emphasis upon the 
democratic ideal. Although it has this central core, it is not a specific 
program, nor is it a stereotyped or fixed procedure. It is not one thing, 
but many; all of which, however, have a common unifying effect. It is 
what one finds in American colleges that are seriously attempting to 
modify their programs in order to provide more unifying experiences 
with reference to a renewed faith in democracy. To discover what they 
are doing, why they are doing it, and what success they are having 
' was the task of the Yearbook Committee. In carrying out this task, the 
Committee hoped to clarify the issues in regard to general education, to 
discover the unique features of the newly announced programs, to syn- 
thesize the results of studies on which current practices are based, to 
unearth some of the most perplexing problems facing colleges and uni- 
versities that are attempting to improve their general education pro- 
grams, to note the special techniques of evaluation that have been de- 
veloped to appraise the new courses of study, and, finally, to present a 
clearer picture of the trends. 

IV. Gbnebal Plan of the Ybabbook 

5 The first section of the Yearbook deals with the basis for the grow- 
ing concern about general education. The director of the American 
Youth Commission presents the implications of the extensive studies, 
made through his office, that form a background against which the 
problems of youth in high schools and colleges must be considered. 
Youths as developing organisms is the theme of the next chapter, 
which summarizes significant studies of adolescents. The chapter on 
secondary education stresses particularly the variety of needs that 
must be met by the high schools and describes a number of experi- 
mental attempts to meet them. It emphasizes also the necessity of 
greater articulation with the colleges. Then follows a chapter on 
youth in the colleges in which is brought together the evidence that has 
accumulated in recent years revealing the wide differences among col- 
leges and the implications of such divertity for general education. The 
last chapter in the section indicates clearly that youth is, and must 
be, a common concern of high schools and colleges. Neither level can 
ignore the problems of general education. 

The second section presents college plans that in recent years have 
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emphasized the extension of general education. Early in its deliber- 
ations, the Committee decided to describe a few representative plans 
rather extensively instead of portraying all plans of general education 
that, of necessity, would mean an all-too-brief and inadequate account 
of each. The plans presented here are, therefore, illustrations of the 
various approaches that have been made to provide general education 
and to articulate the college curriculum with that of the high school. 
In studying each plan, the Committee sought information regarding 
(1) the conditioning circumstances out of which it grew, such as com- 
munity served, t 3 q)e of student body, faculty, relations with external 
agencies, historical circumstances, and the like, (2) institutional ob- 
jectives or assumptions underlying the new program, including some 
consideration of how these were determined, (3) the procedures em- 
ployed, including consideration of how and why they were chosen, 
and (4) evidence of success or failure in achieving objectives. To be 
sure, the Committee did not succeed in getting full information on all 
these points. It followed the policy, however, of going directly to the 
institutions concerned and asking the member of the staff most closely 
connected with the program to provide the description. 

The third section is concerned with instructional materials for 
general education that need to be developed in harmony with the 
broadened concept. 

The final section presents a summary of the major trends that are 
revealed by the sources available to the Committee. An examination 
of the evidence leaves no doubt concerning a renewed emphasis upon 
general education. It cannot be ignored. It must be studied and ap- 
praised if the implications for the further development of higher edu- 
cation are to be fully recognized. 



CHAPTER n 

SOCIAL FACTORS AFFECTING GENERAL EDUCATION 


Homer F. Eainet 

Director, American Youth Commission 
■Washington, D. C. 


I. iNTEODTJCaaON 

Numerous changes in American life — some of which have taken 
place slowly over a long period, some of which have come with great 
rapidity in recent years — are today by their cumulative effect precip- 
itating a crisis in our educational system. It is the purpose of this chap- 
ter to provide an analysis of some of the more important of these forces 
affecting general education and to indicate the implications growing out 
of them for general education. 

All social factors either directly or indirectly affect the problem of 
general education, since education is concerned with understanding the 
social patterns in which it operates. Clearly it will be impossible to 
make a comprehensive analysis of all the social factors that are influ- 
encing general education. The problem in American colleges, however, 
is especially affected by a combination of factors in contemporary life. 
It would seem more profitable to attempt to identify a few of the most 
important of these factors that have a direct bearing upon general 
education. 

This paper has special reference to general education at the college 
level, but since general education is primarily a fimction of secondary 
education, it is necessary to deal also with the problem at the high- 
school and junior-college levels, and to consider certain interrelations. 

Also, since general education is in one sense the antithesis of tech- 
nical or professional education, it is necessary to take account of cer- 
tain factors that are affecting technical and professional education. 

11. The Social Factors 
1. Population and Immigration Changes 

First, within the past century the population of the United States 
has changed rather fundamentally in several respects. It has changed. 
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for example, from a preponderantly rural population in 1840 to an 
urban population at the present time. Even as late as 1880, 71.4 percent 
of the population was rural; only 28.6 percent was urban. In 1930 the 
majority of the population — to be exact, 56.2 percent — lived in cities. 
The people of the United States are no longer engaged primarily in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Children, therefore, do not have opportunities of the 
kind that were common when families lived on farms. Urban society 
does not provide youth with the numerous opportunities farm youth 
had for social participation and for self-egression. Urban society is 
also much more limited in the recreational opportunities it affords. Con- 
gested urban life, poor housing, and other environmental conditions 
have contributed to a breakdown of standards of conduct and have led 
to an increase in crime. All these factors are placing an increasing re- 
sponsibility upon the school to provide for youth those opportunities 
that existed under a simpler rural economy. 

Second, there has been a marked change in the ratio of adults over 
20 years of age to youth under 16. In 1850 for every 1,000 youth under 
16 years of age there were only 889 adults beyond 20 years of age, but 
at present there are approximately 2,100 adults for every 1,000 youth. 
In other words, the ratio of employables to total population has greatly 
increased. It is not surprising, consequently, that it is unusually di£5- 
cult, especially in periods of depression, for youth under 21 to find op- 
portunities for employment. 

Third, a significant modification in our population has resulted from 
a fundamental change a few years ago in our immigration policy. For 
generations American industry has depended to a great extent for its 
unskilled labor upon European immigrants. During the great expansion 
stage of American industry it was necessary to import large numbers of 
these low-paid laborers. This flow of immigrants is now checked and 
we are dependent upon our own population for the source of our labor 
supply. 

Fourth, our democratic philosophy of education has committed us 
to the principle of providing to each American youth an education at 
public expense. It is true that this commitment has not been completely 
fulfilled. Yet at the present time for the country as a whole approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the high-school population 14 to 17 years of age 
are enrolled in school. Conversely, this means that 35 percent of the 
high-school population are not enrolled in school It is also significant 
that wide variation exists among ihe states with respect to the percent- 
age of pupils of high-school age that is in school. These facts for a num- 
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ber of the states are worth noting. In Alabama, the percentage is ap- 
proximately 28; Arkansas, 33.5; Mississippi, 35.7; South Carolina, 
36.8; Illinois, 62.7; Ohio, 68.7; New York, 72.9; Massachusetts, 74.1; 
California, 85.8; Nevada, 86.3; Wyoming, 86.6; Washington, 90.8; 
and Utah, 95.6.^ 

The increase in population of the secondary schools and colleges of 
this country is without parallel in the history of the world. In 1900 
about 700,000 pupils were in our high schools. There are now more than 
6,000,000. In 1900, 237,692 students were enrolled in institutions of 
higher education. The most recent figures issued by the United States 
Office of Education indicate that institutions of higher education en- 
rolled a total of more than 1,200,000 resident students of above second- 
ary grade during the regular session from September, 1935, to June, 
1936, and more than 370,000 for the summer session of 1935. 

2. The Enormous Expansion of the Fields of Knowledge 
in the Last Few Decades 

The application of scientific study bo the problems of modem life in 
recent years is producing an almost overwhelming body of knowledge 
in every area of life. A cursory survey of the development of the num- 
ber of coxirses offered by universities and colleges over the last forty- 
year period will give some idea of the rate of this expansion. The or- 
ganization and mastery of this steadily increasing amount of knowl- 
edge constitutes one of the most pressing problems of general education. 
Someone has computed the time that would be required for a student to 
take all of the courses offered in one of the large universities and has 
come to the amazing conclusion that more than a hundred years would 
be required for this purpose. 

3. The Increasing Tempo of Social Change 

Perhaps one of the most characteristic features of social change is 
its steadily increasing tempo, which places citizens under the increasing 
difficulty of getting any sort of adequate understanding of their world 
in order to adjust themselves to it. This situation is primarily respons- 
ible for the phenomenon of ‘social lag.’ Invention and scientific knowl- 
edge are advancing so rapidly that our social institutions cannot keep 
pace and we are, therefore, confronted with one of the serious social 
problems of this age. At the present time we can identify at least three 
major effects of to situation upon general education: 

‘ U. 8. Census Bureau News Release, Peb. 12, 1936. The percentages are as of 
the year 1934. 
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а. Stress upon the Social Studies. There has been a steadily increas- 
ing emphasis in our program of general education upon the social sci- 
ences, and it is certain that m the future the fundamental core of general 
education ■will be built around the social studies. 

б. The Adult Education Movement. If it was ever possible that 
four years of college or university education could prepare one for con- 
tinuous life adjustment, it is certainly not the case today. The increas- 
ing complexity of modem life requires a continuous readjustment on the 
part of everyone, and the problems of this adjustment are so acute and 
the need for information is so great that the acquiring of the knowledge 
for this adjustment is having to be reduced to a formal process. 

c. The Need jor Guidance. The increasing complexity of modem 
life and the increasing tempo of social change are developing a need for 
guidance today that was never felt so keenly before. This need for guid- 
ance is not confined merely to vocational guidance, but must deal also 
with practically every other phase of our adjustment problems. This 
need is so acute that no program of general education would be com- 
plete if it neglected to give guidance a fundamental place in it.* 

4. The Changing Nature of the Work Process and the 
Delay of Youth in Going into Employment 

Another trend that is profoundly influencing our problem is the fact 
iJiat the jobs in American society are becoming more and more mechan- 
ized. The employment process seems to be requiring finer and higher 
skills of relatively fewer and fewer people, while increasing percentages 
of the jobs are tending to fall into the routine, repetilave, and operative 
types that require little or no technical training for initial competence 
in them. In short, we are facing an occupational future in industry that 
is becoming more mechanized, less concerned with highly developed 
mechanical skills, less given to practical instmetion outside the indus- 
trial plant, and more insecure for workers with a single vocational skill. 

Studies made by the American Youth Commission reveal that to a 
large percentage of youth economic security is deemed their most urgent 
personal need. The problem of unemployment is very great, but even 
employed youth face serious difficulties. Eates of pay tend to be low; 
hours tend to be long; a majority of youth must contribute to the sup- 
port of families. Many youtii are in blind-alley jobs; some are in jobs 
they will shortly lose because of advancing age. Many more youth 

*The reader may refer in this connection to the Thirl y-Scvenlh Yearbook, 
Part I, of this Society, entitled “Guidance in Educational Institutions.”'— JE^dftor. 
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aspire to enter professional and semi-professional fields than are at all 
likely to be accommodated, and the majority are forced into unskilled 
or only slightly skilled occupations in which the turnover in employ- 
ment is very rapid. 

It has just been noted that many jobs today do not require any 
technical training. Furthermore, of the jobs that do require technical 
training, it is estimated that, exclusive of the professions and skilled 
trades, as much as 90 percent of the vocational education for specific 
job training can be acquired in short-term courses varying from a few 
days to six months as a maximum. 

Another factor of importance is the delayed employment of many 
youths until they are 18, 19, and 20 years of age. Hence, the training 
for specific vocational skills can be, and is actually being, delayed to a 
post-high-school period. In some of the larger cities very good technical 
schools are available. As many as 90 percent of the students enrolled in 
these schools have already completed the high school before entering. 

Because of this lack of employment opportunities and the reduction 
in hours of labor, the matter of leisure time emerges as a social problem 
of real significance. The training of youth and adults alike for a con- 
structive use of their spare time is surely one of the major objectives 
of modem general education. 

HI. The Implications 

The social factors just mentioned are producing a new situation in 
American education and are calling for increased attention to the prob- 
lems of general education. The lade of opportunity for direct partic- 
ipation in everyday activities of American culture points toward a 
closer association with the community and more direct social partic- 
ipation as a part of general education. The lack of opportunity for self- 
expression calls for more opportunities for creative effort as part of the 
program of general education. This means that we must pve a great 
deal more attention to programs of arts, crafts, music, group games, 
folk-dancing, and so forth. The breakdown of traditional standards of 
values calls for a i^stem of general education that would aid youth in 
building a framework of values consistent with the democratic concep- 
tion of life, and the shift from an emphasis upon production to an em- 
phasis upon distribution and consumption calls for a general education 
that emphasizes the processes of intelligent consumption. 

We are now approaching the fulfillment of our commitment to give 
a secondary education to all youth. This commitment was made ap- 
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proximately 100 years ago, and no one at that time was capable of 
seeing what the results would mean when it reached its full fruition. It 
was a simple problem in 1840 because only a small percentage of oiir 
population was asking for the opportunities of an education that were 
envisaged in this co mmit ment. We are, however, reaching the real test 
of this commitment in 1939 and 1940. For the first seventy-five years 
of this program no serious problems arose, and in that period we de- 
veloped a unified school system providing an educational ladder extend- 
ing from the kindergarten through the university. During this period 
there was evolved an American educational formula, which, in essence, 
was that the elementary schools should prepare children for the high 
school; the high school should prepare youth for the college; and the 
college should prepare youth for the intellectual professions. This 
formula worked very well during the period in which our country was 
growmg in population and wealth, and while a large part of the conti- 
nent had not been settled, thus providing abundant opportunities for 
all of those who were fortunate enough to go through our schools and 
colleges. Now conditions have changed, and the formula has virtually 
collapsed. We are rapidly approaching the time when most youths 
under 18 years of age will be enrolled in school; a frontier no longer 
exists to absorb our increasing population; technology is reducing the 
number required to carry on the work of society, and an outlet in the pro- 
fessions and white-collar jobs is no longer available for our high-school 
and college graduates. We are, therefore, facing a real crisis in our 
democratic theory of education. We do not yet appreciate the radical 
nature of the experiment we are attempting to conduct. The field of 
secondary education in the next ten years is going to be the battle- 
ground upon which the success of our democratic experiment in educa- 
tion will be tested. 

1. Implications at the High-school Level 
Certain problems arising out of this situation are far-reaching in 
their significance for the high school. Our modem high-school program 
is no longer for a selected few of American youth, but for practically 
all of them. It is not primarily a college preparatory institution, as it 
was in its early days, but must now provide a preparation for all stu- 
dents for active participation in contemporary life. We are forced, 
therefore, to develop a new integrating idea for general high-school edu- 
cation. The traditional curriculum of the classical high school, which 
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was preparatory to the college and provided the main avenue into the 
professions, is on the one hand ill-suited to many of the high-school 
population; and on the other hand, it is perfectly clear, as has been 
pointed out above, that all college graduates cannot be absorbed in the 
professions and all high-school graduates cannot go to college. These 
facts are producing a crisis for education and democracy as well. Until 
very recently not more than 20 percent of the youth of high-school age 
were enrolled in school. There was an outlet for high-school graduates 
in the professions and white-collar occupations. These preferred voca- 
tions, however, can no longer offer vocational opportunities to the 65 to 
80 percent of youth in different communities enrolled in our high schools. 
Some of the recent studies made by the American Youth Commission 
reveal that as many as 70 percent of all young people desire to enter the 
professional and semi-professional fields, whereas a census of job oppor- 
tunities reveals that possibly not more than 12 percent can be absorbed 
in these occupations. Our immigration policy, referred to above, is 
another factor affecting this situation. Until a few years ago we de- 
pended to a large extent upon immigration from abroad to furnish us 
our supply of unskilled common labor. Thus, if practically all American 
youth are to be sent to the high school, and if not more than 12 percent 
can be asborbed in the intellectual professions, and if it is true that 
55 to 70 percent of all the jobs require little or no formal or technical 
training, the conclusion is inescapable that a radical revision of our 
entire concept of high-school education is essential. If our premises are 
true, then, many high-school graduates will be forced into common labor 
and dead-end jobs. When this situation is reached, the purpose of high- 
school education will have to be something more than “preparation for 
a job.” 

It does not seem possible to overemphasize the implication of this 
situation as a crucial test of the theory of secondary education. Unless 
we can adapt our program of secondary education to the realistic needs 
of contemporary life, there is a serious question as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of our experiment in universal secondary education. 

These factors raise the question of the relation between vocational 
education and general education at the high-school, junior-college, and 
college levels. The program of vocational education we have had in the 
high schools is not an adequate answer to our present problem. It has 
already been pointed out that job opportunities are not available to 
many high-school graduates. Recent studies also indicate that among 
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the unemployed as many young people may be found who have had 
vocational education as have not had it. Also, the trends in enrollment 
in the technical schools in our large cities indicate that many of those 
enrollmg in the technical schools are already high-school graduates. It 
should be noted further that most of those who drop out of school before 
completmg the high school go into the unskilled trades. Technical train- 
ing of a specific sort, therefore, is inappropriate to these youth, save for 
a generalized vocational trainmg for a ‘family’ of occupations. Con- 
siderable research done by the United States Employment Service indi- 
cates unrealized possibilities of generalized vocational training for such 
‘families’ of jobs. 

These facts indicate that we are now approaching the time when the 
high school can be relieved of the responsibility for vocational education 
of a specific sort and thus devote itself almost exclusively to a program 
of general education. 

Thus we have arrived at the conclusion that the high school in the 
future is to be primarily a place for general education — a form of edu- 
cation so much more important than any of the electives or the voca- 
tional courses that no school should omit it. Furthermore, there must 
be a well-articulated program of general education extending through 
the high school, the junior college, and the senior college. This problem 
of articulation is complicated at present by the introduction of the jun- 
ior college. Before the advent of the junior college there was a definite 
line of progression from the high school through the senior college, and 
the problems of articulation were not so difficult as they are today. 
More will be said in a later section about the functions of the junior 
college in this situation. 

At this point we need to indicate the essential features of a program 
of general education Its primary purpose is to give preparation for 
intelligent participation in the experiences of life shared by all persons; 
that is, for general living in a modem community. The only truly lib- 
eral education is that which furnishes common background for cultural 
life and prepares for intelligent citizenship. If every citizen is to dis- 
charge the high responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy, there is 
a moral obligation upon him to be intelligent about all the issues and 
problems with which he is called upon to deal, and upon which he passes 
judgment. No important interest, or issue, or problem of contemporary 
life, therefore, should be absent from the traming of citizens in a de- 
mocracy. Every citizen should have the fullest opportunity to study, 
to discuss, and to evaluate the major problems of contemporary life. 
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This common program of secondary education, therefore, should be as 
broad as life itself in a modem society. In principle, it should cover 
every problem that individuals face, including those of an intimate per- 
sonal character as well as those that relate to the highest ends and pur- 
poses of the total society. 

The central problem of curriculum-building for secondary educa- 
tion is to identify these common elements in the experiences of all and 
to prepare materials and procedures that will insure for all youth an 
opportunity to share in these experiences. 

Furthermore, this program of general education must insure that 
individuals have a general understanding of their intellectual heritage. 
There has been for centuries a stream of culture that in every age has 
been the basis for whatever civilization existed This constantly grow- 
ing cultural heritage has been preserved and exists in many forms — in 
language and literature; in sculpture, painting, music, and architecture; 
in religion, and in folk-ways; and in philosophy and science The func- 
tions of general secondary education should be primarily concerned with 
the transmission of this culture. 

Furthermore, this program of general education must also give con- 
sideration to the area of life represented by the search for ultimate, or 
spiritual, values. 

2 Implications at the Junior-College Level 

The implications for the junior college arising out of these social 
factors are of particular significance. The suddenness of these changes 
and the strength of their impact are making the junior college the center 
of much of the discussion of educational reorganization. There are sev- 
eral good reasons why this is so. The junior college is a transitional in- 
stitution. It has been tiying to bridge the gulf between our secondary 
schools on the one hand and our system of higher education on the other. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the junior college has never satis- 
factorily found itself, has not decided where it belongs in the American 
scheme o-f education, — ^whether it is to be a part of the system of higher 
education or of secondaiy education At present it is trying to ride both 
horses at the same time. Also, it does not know whether it should be a 
two-year or a four-year organization, and it is particularly uncertain 
about its relations to professional and technical education. It does not 
know whether it should be a preprofessional or a preparatory school, or 
whether it should be a terminal institution for general education. Again 
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it has tried to be both and in the process has suffered, no doubt, from a 
divided purpose and a confusion as to its emphasis. 

What do the factors outlined above portend for the future of the 
junior college? If practically all youth are going to the high school and 
an increasing number are going to the junior college and the college, 
two things are inevitable. 

First, we must provide a program of general education through high 
school, junior college, and college. Practically all the high-school 
course, possibly three-fourths of the junior college course, and at least 
one-half of the college program can well be devoted to a program of 
general education. 

Second, we must also provide for youth a training for vocational 
opportunities that is as inclusive as the demands of modem society. 
Since our system of higher education has for its function preparation 
for the professions, it seems clear that the training for vocational oppor- 
tunities in the semi-professional and semi-skilled occupations must be 
provided on a large scale by our system of secondary education, which 
for purposes of this discussion includes the junior college. 

Three-fourths of all youth are now out of school at eighteen and 
thus have no formal schooling beyond the level of secondary education. 
Whatever the schools do for this group must be done within the range 
of a secondary-school program. 

We have noted that these 76 percent make up largely the unskilled 
and common laborer groups. The 25 percent who continue beyond the 
high school make up the groups who are going into the skilled trades 
and the professions and into a large number and variety of semi-pro- 
fessional and semi-skilled jobs. It is here that we have had in the past 
an inexcusable gap in the program of public education in America. We 
have failed to provide vocational training for valuable types of services 
employing hundreds of thousands of men and women— vocations for 
which more than a high-school education is desirable, and yet which 
do not require a four-year college or university preparation. Among 
scores of such occupations may be mentioned landscape experts, build- 
ing contractors, drug and chain store managers, electricians, real estate 
and insurance salesmen, and the like. 

These facts seem to point obviously to a relation between the junior 
college and professional and technical education. Since not more tiian 
12 percent of our youth are going to be absorbed into the professions, 
these individuals should be identified in the secondary school and given 
the program of general education they will need. I can see no good 
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reason for an emphasis in this program upon preprofessional work. The 
best possible preprofessional work for the intellectual professions is a 
thorough background in general or liberal education. 

In addition to those going into the professions, there will be still 
others who will desire to go on to the university for what it has to offer 
entirely apart from professional training, but I can see no reason to 
differentiate them in their secondary course from those going to the 
university for professional training. 

Roughly, another 20 percent of youth are going into semi-profes- 
sional and semi-skilled trades. Practically all of them can acquire all 
the technical training they wiU need in short-term courses (a few days 
to six months) . This training, I believe, can usually be given, after the 
completion of the formal part of general education, in schools like the 
Opportunity School in Denver, or the Technical School in Los Angeles. 
Others who must drop out and go to work before eighteen should be 
identified and given the specific training that they will need for their 
initial competence This technical training should be given whenever, 
in the judgment of those who know youth and their situation, it is wise 
to admit them. Some of them probably should be admitted into these 
technical courses at the end of the junior high school, some at the last 
year of the senior high school, and still others after high-school grad- 
uation. In other words, there should be a high degree of flexibility in 
this technical training program to meet the employment opportunities 
and the needs of youth. 

In the ‘families’ of occupations already mentioned there will be a 
great deal of mobility — of shifting from one job to another and from 
one industry to another, and hence there will be less security for work- 
ers trained in only a single skill. For these men there should be oppor- 
tunity for brief retraining in order that they may make necessary re- 
adjustments. The same need for retraining will also apply to many 
workers in the semi-professional and semi-skilled groups. All these 
types of technical training should be provided in our program of public 
secondary education. Thus the relation of the junior college and of the 
high school to vocational education seems to become relatively clear. 

This discussion also leads to a relatively clear understanding of the 
relation between the high school, junior college, and college and their 
programs of general education. From the discussion four suggestions 
relative to the future of the junior college may be made. 

First, the junior college should give up its ambition to be a part of 
higher education and seek its fortune as an essential part of secondary 
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education. In doing so, it should become a part of the public school 
system of every state, and hence its functions naturally will merge with 
those of secondary education Its primary function, therefore, will be to 
articulate its program with that of the high school and thus to complete 
the formal processes of general education. 

Second, it should begin its work of articulation with the junior and 
the senior high schools in organizing a continuous program of general 
secondary education for all youth. At this point we are in need of a 
great deal of experimental work Several types of experimentation 
might be set up; for example, (a) in an industrial community that has 
a junior and a senior high school and a junior college; (6) in an agricul- 
tural community that has a junior and a senior high school and a junior 
college, and (d) in communities of both types that do not now have 
junior colleges. 

Third, as its second major function the junior college should provide 
a great variety of short courses that will lead to semi-professional and 
semi-skilled trades. These technical courses should be primarily of 
two kinds: (a) a broad, generalized, vocational training applicable to 
‘families’ of occupations, and (6) a wide offering of training for initial 
competence in many kinds of jobs. 

Fourth, this reorganized secondary school should provide an ade- 
quate program of adult education for its community. Such a program 
of adult education will be concerned with both technical education for 
adults who will be needing short-term courses to enable them to make 
readjustments in employment opportunities and a wide offering of 
courses in general education designed to keep the adult population in- 
telligent relative to contemporary issues. 

3. Implications at the College Level 

The impact of the trends discussed in this paper upon higher edu- 
cation is producing some very significant problems. It raises first of all 
the question of the functions of higher ediucation. Is it the purpose of 
colleges and universities to prepare youth for professional and technical 
vocations? What are the functions of colleges and universities with re- 
spect to general education? 

It is perfectly clear today that our technical and professional schools 
at the higher level can graduate and are graduating many more candi- 
dates than can find employment in fields in which they have received 
their major training. Furthermore, if these same universities and tech- 
nical schools continue to admit the increasing percentage of youths ap- 
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plying for training at the higher level, the problem will be further aggra- 
vated and raises the questions: Are too many youth going to college? 
Are we going to limit the number who shall go, as is now being done in 
some of the professions, particularly medicine? 

The statement is often heard that too many youth are going to col- 
lege and that there are many others who should be going that do not 
have the opportunity. By what criteria are these questions and asser- 
tions to be considered? One of the studies of the American Youth Com- 
mission throws very significant light upon these issues. In a sampling 
of 30,000 youths in the State of Pennsylvania, it was found that ap- 
proximately 172 per thousand of these youth, after graduating from the 
high school, entered institutions of higher learning. Of these 172, 67 per 
thousand failed to pass the work of the freshman year and were dropped 
from school. On the other hand, it was found that there were 174 per 
thousand of these youth who, according to the best indexes of ability 
to do college work, had as good qualifications as the 105 per thousand 
who went to college and succeeded in completing the work of the fresh- 
man year. Thus, if present standards of higher education are main- 
tained, it is probable that there are as many American youth who are 
not going to institutions of higher learning but who could succeed rea- 
sonably well with college work as there are now students enrolled. Are 
these American youth to be denied the values of a higher education 
simply because they do not have the economic means of achieving it 
and because there are not job opportunities available to them in the 
professions? 

The implications of this discussion are seemingly that if we are to 
continue our democratic philosophy of education and provide educa- 
tional opportunities for all youth at all levels, the program of higher 
education must be reorganized to meet the needs of an increasing per- 
centage of youth whose destiny is not in one of the professions. The 
need at the college level, therefore, is, again, a more effective program 
of general education. 
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I. Introduction 

A youth is a growing and developing oiganism. Being this, his char- 
acteristics, such as appearance, capacities, needs, interests, and prob- 
lems, undei^o an orderly evolution set by the biological laws of growth. 
Simultaneously his characteristics imdergo a contingent development 
and change, conditioned by the environing conditions, by the experi- 
ences, and by the opportunities in and through which he acts. Physique, 
character, and personality are the outcomes of this dynamic interplay 
of forces; they are not the resultants of heredity plus environmental 
influences but of the interplay of hereditary and environmental forces 
in and through the functioning individual. To put it differently, phy- 
sique, character, and personality issue from complex biophysical and 
social processes; they depend upon the order and regularity of the 
individual's pattern of growth and upon the appropriateness of the 
experiences, tasks, and surroundings confronting him during his suc- 
cessive growth stages. From this fact it follows that persons and insti- 
tutions responsible for the general education of you^ will not under- 
stand their obligations and opportunities imtil they understand growth 
and developmental processes and see their own r 61 es as parts of a com- 
plete cycle. 

This chapter presents some of the newer trends of thou^t about the 
processes of growth and development. No pretense is made that the 
concepts set forth represent absolute truth, adequately validated by 
scientific research. On the contrary, it is only recently that the method- 
ology of research into growth and development have reached the point 
of yielding genuine insights into the dynamic processes involved. Many 
very valuable studies are only now being made and few published re- 
sults are available. Among these are investigations currently being con- 
ducted by the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of California, 
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the Institute of Human Relations at Yale, the guidance staff of the Uni- 
versity High School in Oakland, California, the Psychological Clinic at 
Harvard and the Shady Hill School in Cambridge, the Medical School 
at Western Reserve Universits’’, the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, the Detroit Public Schools, the Child Welfare Station at 
the University of Iowa, and the staff gathered by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association to conduct its “Study of Adolescents.” It is with the 
thought of sensitizing persons interested in general education to the im- 
portance and implications of the findings of these studies, which will be 
published during the next five or ten years, that the chapter is prepared. 
The concepts presented herein developed chiefiy out of personal knowl- 
edge of some of these studies and, while no institution or person carry- 
ing on a research should be held accountable for any idea presented, the 
writer is heavily indebted to these leaders for information and stimu- 
lation.^ 

Foremost among the new concepts is the recognition that standards 
or norms of growth based upon chronological age are largely bloodless 
abstractions with little meaning for the educator. Rather, normality 
and health have to be judged by the pattern of change shown by the 
individual. This pattern is evaluated in terms of fluctuations in rate of 
growth, interrelationships between different aspects of growth, sym- 
metry, and correspondence to typical sexual or racial forms. The study 
of growth in terms of the pattern, or profile, emphasizes the essential 
unity of the psychophysical organism and, while different aspects of 
growth have to be discussed separately in this chapter, in dealing with 
any individual person it is essential that any and all measurements be 
considered in relation to the personality and physique as a whole. Un- 
less the various objective measurements of special characteristics can 
be melted into an understandable synthesis that is the individual, our 
educational policies derived from them are likely to be as lacking in 
understanding as were the concepts of the traditional blind men describ- 
ing the elephant. 

IL Physical Growth 

Physical growth is defined as increase in the size of the stnictures 
of the body. It results from the biogenic tendency of the various parts 
of the organism to increase in size at differential rates, under the stimu- 

' Special mention should be made of indebtedness for information and concepts 
to the following: Marion Brown, Walter F. Dearborn, Lawrence K. Frank, Harold 
Jones, Henry Murray, James Plant, Frank Shuttleworth, George D. Stoddard, 
Herbert Stok, and Carolyn Zachry. 
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lating effects of hormones and under the stimulating, limiting, or con- 
ditioning effects of nutntion, function, infection, climate, and possibly 
other factors. Growth stops when the stimulating effects of the growth- 
inducing hormones are neutralized by other hormones produced from 
other newly matured endocrine glands. 

There follows here a series of generalizations about growth that seem 
to be true on the basis of studies of the consecutive growth of many 
individuals, each followed through a period of from six to twelve years: 

1. Physical growth is seldom a regular, even increase in size, taking 
place uniformly in all structures and during the whole period of growth. 
Different stages in the growth cycle usually are marked by differential 
rates of growth in different parts of the organism and by changes in the 
rate of growth of the whole organism as well. 

2. The growth of nearly all individuals seems to follow a common 
pattern, or cycle. Individual differences in size, proportion, and appear- 
ance result from differences in the size of the increments at identical 
stages of the growth cycle and from differences in the duration of the 
various stages of growth Thus the ultimate size of any structure is con- 
ditioned primarily by the rate of growth at the various stages and by 
the length of time that the individual remains in each stage. The pat- 
tern of the growth cycle is roughly the same for all and seems to be 
biogenic. The rate and duration of growth in each stage is determined 
by the interplay of biogenic forces and such environmental factors as 
nutrition, exercise, climate, and infection. 

3. The stages in the growth cycle reached by individuals cU various 
times during their second decade seems describable in terms of a com- 
posite rating. Factors that might be included in this composite rating 
are: (o) stages in genital growth; (b) stages in the growth of second- 
ary sex characteristics; (c) differential patterns of increments of growth 
in different parts of the body. 

4 There are significant differences between the sexes in the body 
proportions ultimately achieved, in the ages at which different growth 
stages are reached, and in the ultimate size of the different body struc- 
tures. 

5. There are significant racial differences in the ultimate size of 
different body structures, in the body proportions achieved at maturity, 
and espedafly in the ages at which the different growth stages are 
reached. 

6. There appears to be some relation between the body proportion 
ultimately achieved by an individual and what is loosely called his tern- 
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perameni. This is theoretically explainable by the fact that various 
equilibria between the secretions of the several endocrine glands stimu- 
late differential growth patterns and at the same time influence or de- 
termine the rate of energy output, the emotional liability, and the in- 
tensity of emotional reactions of the individual. These latter in turn 
affect the social r61e that the individual plays and, as time passes, ac- 
count for the composite characteristic called ‘temperament.’ 

7. The rate of energy output in an individual changes as he passes 
thrtmgh different stages m the growth cycle. These normal changes in 
energy expended tend to be accompanied by changes in behavior and 
consequently in the apparent, or functional, personality of the individ- 
ual. iidividual differences in the rate of energy output are co-im- 
portant with differences in physical maturity and with differences 
in size and sex-typicalness in determining social rdles and the effective- 
ness of the adolescent in these r61es. 

The foregoing generalizations about growth yield important insights 
into the personalities of the young people passing through them and 
consequently are very important to persons interested in the general 
education of youth. For example, a person’s gross size, or the size of 
various body structures, is noticed by the youth and by his associates; 
as a result, nicknames are given, or the individual’s social effectiveness 
in games, in ‘rough-house’ activities, or in parties may be decreased or 
enhanced by his size. Gradually the individual takes his cue from the 
way others speak about him and from the way things work out for him, 
so that his attitudes toward himself, his way of thinking about himself, 
may be influenced profoundly by this factor. Compensatory behavior 
may appear and thus the youth’s whole personality may become colored 
by the contrast that his physique shows to others of his social group. 

The age at which the adolescent growth spurt occurs varies widely 
from person to person. The time of marked genital development and of 
the appearance of the secondary sex-characteristitcs differs greatly 
among classmates. Naturally each adolescent evaluates his own stage 
of growth in relation to that of his associates, and the result influences 
not only his feelings of normality and self-value but also his behavior 
and emotional adjustmaat. Early maturing may be temporarily up- 
setting, but its effects on the personality are not so likely to last as are 
the effects of delayed maturing. Persons who mature early see their 
associates rapidly growing to the point of showing the same character- 
istics as they now possess, whereas those who mature late see them- 
selves remaining children while their associates grow up. Such late 
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maturing individuals do not share the changes in interest and social 
outlook of the young people around them and consequently the com- 
pensatory behavior they show often is ill-advised and alienates them 
further from their group. This may give rise to more or less permanent 
personality characteristics, such as evidences of inferionty feelings, 
shyness, irritability, or withdrawing tendencies. It may delay or limit 
the heterosexual adjustment of the boy or girl and even lead to leaving 
school, to truancy, or to other forms of delinquency. 

The effects of markedly asymmetrical and sex-atypical growth are 
similar to the psychological effects of delayed maturation. Each person 
compares his or her body proportions to those of others of the same sex 
and social group and evaluates his own worth personally and socially 
in terms of what he sees. Perhaps this is more important to girls than 
to boys, but both have their behavior, emotional adjustments, and atti- 
tudes genuinely influenced by these facts, which they are relatively 
powerless to control. Consequently, asymmetrical and sex-atypical 
growth have a considerable influence on the personality. If any young 
person shows atypical growth, then, it is psychologically as well as 
physically important to consult promptly with a specialist on the en- 
docrines in the hope that be may be able to bring the individual within 
the normal range of variation before too much damage is done the 
personality. 

Another type of maladjustment occurs when the environment de- 
mands activities or energy output that is not optional for the individ- 
ual's physique. Indeed, the demand for work involving an expenditure 
of enei^ beyond that which is in the optimal range of the individual, 
a% well as work conditions that are repressive of the optimal e^endi- 
ture of energy, alike cause anxiety, tension, and emotional outbursts in 
young people. It is very important that educational authorities and 
counselors be sensitive to individual variations in energy available for 
use, or needing employment, and that they endeavor to keep the energy 
demands of the educational environment within the range of healthy 
variation. 

A vital point for the educator to grasp is that every young person is 
evaluating constantly his own growth and developmental status against 
that of his fellows. The second decade is the period when the child grad- 
ually emerges from the protection and consideration of the family and 
makes a place for himself among his peers. It is the period when he is 
very sensitive to factors that determine his place in the group, and those 
factors that he feels himself unable to control, such as his own growth, 
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are particularly potent determiners of his attitudes about himself and 
lus relation to other people. If his growth is timed with that of others 
in the group, and if the maturing structures place him favorably in the 
group and enable him to behave effectively or m superior fashion, then 
he develops self-confidence, feels that he is assured a significant role in 
life, and dares to approach the opposite sex with equanimity. But if his 
growth is timed later than that of his peers, or if the matunng structures 
are conspicuously atypical in any manner, or if he has disabilities that 
make him function poorly, then he develops self-consciousness, infer- 
ionty feelings, and compensatory behavior that may be unsocial, with- 
drawing, or protest in type. 

These attitudes toward self and towards others and the emotional 
conflicts engendered by them often persist as disturbing influences in 
the personality long after the growth process has ended, and, indeed, 
frequently influence the behavior of persons already in middle age. It 
is for this reason that the growth history of an individual is a matter 
of concern to all entrusted with his general education, including those 
responsible for his collegiate experiences. Many odd personality mani- 
festations of young persons in college are to be understood very readily 
through a knowledge of the growth background of the individual. With- 
out this information they would appear to be due to an unsocial or 
malicious or trivial nature. For it must be understood that many young 
persons, who have experienced earher failure and discomfiture will 
later reject as personal goals quite normal tasks and relationships and 
activities Fearing repeated failure or embarrassment, they often adopt 
elaborate rationalizations to explain to themselves and others why th«y 
wish to keep out of the stream of college life and activity If permitted 
thus to avoid noimal responsibilities and to shun normal activities, the 
personality will be colored permanently and a life-long pattern of fail- 
ure, or of only partially realized potentialities, may be established. 
Many young persons who receive college diplomas nevertheless, through 
their college experiences, have cast their attitudes and personalities into 
patterns that doom them forever to needless failure or mediocrity, and 
the college must be regarded as having failed to educate them in the 
best sense. 

III. Mental Ghowth and Development 
1. Their Meaning 

In this chapter mental growth means an increase in the elementary 
capacities for the different types of learning and for understanding the 
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interrelations existing in reality between the facts experienced Mental 
development means the actual learning of truth about existent reality, 
the actual increase in comprehension of the interrelations existing be- 
tween the facts experienced, and the actual emergence of behavior 
patterns appropriate for dealing with these realities. Mental growth, 
then, is essentially biogenic, while mental development depends upon 
the nature and scope of the experiences through which the individual 
passes Both are indicated by increases in knowledge, in understanding, 
and in the effectiveness of behavior Intelligence tests measure mental 
growth and development at the same time and should be thought of as 
evaluating ‘effective intelligence’ rather than ‘native intelligence,’ for 
the test results really measure the extent to which the mental develop- 
ment has taken place that is normally to be exjiected in a child whose 
mental growth is normal. From this fact it is obvious that limitation 
of experience, or unfortunate experience, may prevent the actually ac- 
complished mental growth from showing itself in the form of an 
‘effective intelligence.’ 

Although little can be said with scientific assurance about mental 
growth, the following generalizations probably are safe; 

1. The elementary capacities to learn, to develop valid concepts 
about interrelations, and to perfect appropriate behavior patterns vary 
within any large unselected population in accordance with the normal 
curve of probability. 

2. Research has indicated that these capacities increase throughout 
childhood and a considerable part of jmuth. Neither the average age 
of cessation of mental growth nor the ultimate range in age at which 
mental growth ceases is known conclusively, but there are indications 
that mental growth stops very early in the second decade in some indi- 
viduals and continues well on into adulthood in others. 

3. Because of the facts presented above, the assessment of mental 
growth must be the common concern of persons entrusted with the gen- 
eral education of youth throughout the secondary school and college. 
This assessment is necessary in order to differentiate the experiences 
offered young people in such a way that they will not be too advanced 
to be assimilated and that at the same time they will be graduated in 
such a way as to induce a maximum of mental development, even in 
the most gifted. 

The remainder of this section will be devoted to mental development 
rather than to mental growth, because general education is charged with 
the task of providing the experiences that will induce the maximal 
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‘effective intelligence’ possible to individuals, taking into consideration 
the level of mental growth they have achieved The necessary warning 
is against confronting the individual with experiences and tasks that 
are beyond his momentary level of mental growth. 

2. Function of General Education in the Process 
of Mental Development 

o. Supplying Experiences. In connection with mental development 
general education can be said to have two major functions. The first 
of these is to supply youth with the experiences through which they 
can learn those facts that should have significance in determining their 
behavior. This implies experiences that will reveal the pertinent facts 
about the physical, social, vocational, political, economic, esthetic, and 
ethical aspects of life as it goes on in our culture and in the rest of the 
world. It implies that enough experiences about these aspects of life 
must be given to enable the individual to make intelligent decisions 
regulating his own behavior in these areas. It implies the hinds of ex- 
periences that will lead to effective behavior, to appropriate, adjusted 
behavior. Centuries ago, when there were no schools, young people 
learned what they needed to know to live effective lives. They learned 
these things in the home, in the field, in the town, and at the church 
through concrete, tangible experience, and by listening to their elders. 
Now they are put into schools designed systematically to supply ex- 
perience that will produce understanding and effective behavior, but 
all too often the school shuts them away from significant experience 
rather than supplies it. 

6. Promoting Mental Organization. A second major function of 
general education is to promote in youth the organization of the mem- 
ory residues of their experiences into valid generalizations, operational 
concepts, attitudes, and standards of values. Memory traces left by 
myriads of separate and diverse experiences have to be ordered in the 
mind, arranged in valid relationship to each other, and digested as to 
meanmg for the indhidual in the light of his needs. From this ordering 
of remembered experience come generalizations about cause and effect, 
concepts about how things work or about what procedures are most 
effective for meeting situations, attitudes about the relative desirability 
or undesirability of a given thing or action, and convictions about what 
is valuable in life and therefore worthy of sustained effort or sacrifice. 
These fruits of the organization of the memories left by experience are 
among the most significant attributes of personality. In fact, they are 
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the factors that give sfaructure to the personality. Nothing about a man 
is more important than his convictions and his system of values. Noth- 
ing is more significant than his attitudes, his ideas about how nature 
and the social world operate, and his generalizations about cause and 
effect, about the properties of matter and energy and about his culture 
group and his own rfile in life. Behavior gets much of its power and all 
its direction from these organized mental resultants of esperience, for 
they represMit the translation by the individual of the meaning of his 
experiences into terms of what he must do and say to meet his needs 
and those of the family, the community, and the nation with which he 
identifies himself. Character is a result of this organization of the 
meanings of experience, and innate capacities can come to fruition in 
constructive activities only after this organization has been accom- 
plished. 

c. Symbolizing as an Aspect of Generalization. Before more is said 
about the significance of this process of assimilating experience into the 
personality, mention must be made of the habits and skills necessary 
to facilitate this assimilation. It is next to impossible for an individual 
to accomplish a valid organization of memories of experience unless he 
is very skillful and accurate in symbolizing these experiences. Lan- 
guage and mathematics are two major ways of symbolizing experience; 
but mime, dancing, music, and the graphic arts also are important means 
of symbolization. Accurate sjrmbolization of one’s own experience is 
the basis for accurate thinking, for the derivation of valid meanings. 
It also makes possible an almost infinite expansion of experience. 
Through symbols a person can share the experiences of others. He can 
project himself back through time and know how men felt and thought 
and believed as our culture evolved ; he can also project himself through 
space, share the experiences of people in other contemporary cultures, 
and get fresh points of view whence to inspect and reflect upon his own 
problems, his ethics, his esthetics, and his religion or his philosophy. 
By these means he can increase the variety and enhance the validity of 
his generalizations, his operational concepts, his attitudes, and his 
hierarchy of values. It is no wonder that general education is so much 
concerned with language, mathematics, music, dramatics, and the 
graphic arts. General education should concern itself with them, not so 
much with study about them as with assisting the individual to develop 
skill in using and interpreting these S3ntnbols of experience accurately. 

d. Mental Organization and Mental Health. The mental health of 
an individual is closely tied up with the effectiveness with which he has 
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accomplished the symbolization and the organization of the memories 
of his experience. Since behavior finds much of its immediate dynamics 
and direction in a person’s generalizations, operational concepts, atti- 
tudes, and value concepts, his success or failure and, consequently, his 
emotional adjustment hinge upon the validity of these aspects of his 
personality. If his attitudes and ideals are not consistent within them- 
selves, then he will be continually at war with himself and dissatisfied 
with all that he accomplishes. If his generalizations and operational 
concepts are not valid in reality, then his decisions will be faulty and 
his behavior ineffective for accomplishing his aims and satisfying his 
desires. If his attitudes and beliefs run counter to the pattern accepted 
in his cuLtwre, then he will be frequently in conflict with society and 
will be excluded, punished, or frustrated by the people around him. Pull 
self-realization, therefore, is dependent upon the assimilation of experi- 
ence to the point where the whole personality is integrated around a 
core of ideals, beliefs, convictions, and values that will be not only con- 
sistent with each other but also valid in the light of objective reality 
and harmonious with the culture pattern in which the individual finds 
himself. Satisfactory self-realization will be thwarted by anything that 
prevents this effective integration of the personality, as, for example, 
by limited experience, by lack of skill in the accurate symbolization of 
experience, by a disinclination to ponder the meaning of experience, or 
by lack of aid and guidance in assimilating experience. 

These considerations show that general education has a large re- 
sponsibility for the mental health of the population. The second and 
third decades of life are especially important in connection with the 
assimilation of experience and the organization of the personality, and 
the persons entrusted with the guidance of mental development during 
this period must see their obligations clearly. No accumulation of credit 
points in a jumble of relatively unrelated courses can be taken as evi- 
dence that their work has been done well. The only acceptable evidence 
is the production of healthy, effective personalities— personalities that 
deal forthrightly with the problems of our time and that show emotional 
stability, valid social ideals, sensitive esthetic appreciations, and a 
vision of a better future for humanity. 

e. Allied Social Obligations. General education likewise has an ob- 
ligation to society that must be translated into terms of the mental 
development of youth. The smooth operation and the orderly evolution 
of an interdependent, industrialized society depend upon the possession 
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by most of the citizens of generalizations, operational concepts, atti- 
tudes, and ideals that are either identical or compatible. The absence 
of a common body of attitudes and ideals, shared by all, results in 
numerous conflicts between individuals and between groups and tends 
to disintegrate the society. If the process goes far enough, revolution 
or anarchy results The contemporary penod is one of great stress and 
conflict because we have poverty in the midst of plenty, unemployment 
while people need the products of industry, and political corruption and 
scheming when the population needs leadership with vision and honesty 
in all parties It is the task of general education to assist in counter- 
acting these centrifugal forces in our society by supplying the body of 
expenence to youth that is necessary for a valid understanding of con- 
temporary problems. To this is added the task of assisting youth in 
assimilating these experiences to the point where they will agree upon 
the goals of social life and upon the processes by which these goals may 
be reached. This would not be a difBcult task in a dictatorship. By 
limiting the experiences of youth and by indoctrinating them with the 
attitudes and ideals decided upon by the dictator, they could be brought 
into line very easily. But the United States properly is committed to a 
more democratic process of evolving its social goals. We rightly do 
not trust the judgment, the vision, or the ambition of one man; there- 
fore the pattern of mental development in our democracy must follow 
another path. Our young people must be permitted to see reality as it 
is, must be given the chance and the stimulus to understand our prob- 
lems and to grapple with them. The outcome need not be feared if 
adequate precautions are taken to see that youth debate and finally 
think through the goals of our society. Such a procedure is bound to 
result in agreement upon concern for the common welfare and devotion 
to democratic processes as major characteristics of our nation. 

The mental development outlined in the previous paragraphs con- 
tinues from birth until senescence, but the period between the time a 
child emerges from the security of his home and the time when he finds 
a significant rflle for himself in society is particularly important to his 
mental health and to the maintenance of an orderly, evolving society. 
This period involves the second and third decades of his life and hence 
includes the time when he is attending the high school and the college 
It is therefore the special task of these institutions to make his mental 
development their common concern, to plan for the individual and 
supply him with a coordinated sequence of experiences that will reveal 
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to him the world in all its aspects, to stimulate and to guide him in 
the mental assimilations of these experiences to a point where he makes 
valid generalizations, holds accurate operational concepts, feels appro- 
priate attitudes, and devotes his life to matters of genuine value to 
himself and society. This is a very different task from that of assisting 
him to accumulate fifteen pomts of credit by which he may enter college, 
or one hundred thirty-two term hours of credit on the basis of which 
he may receive a baccalaureate degree. 

IV. Social Development 
1. The Individual’s Problem of Social Adaptation 

Turning to social development in the second decade, we see this as 
the period in which the individual emerges from the security and con- 
sideration of the family circle and the limited social demands of a single 
school class to a state in which he must win membership in an expanding 
series of social groupings dictated by community and cultural patterns. 
Furthermore, in winning this series of places for himself he is confronted 
by the standards, characteristics, and qualifications of his peers rather 
than by those of his immediate family. Without doing too much vio- 
lence to the ethical, esthetic, and cultural concepts inculcated by his 
family bach^ound he must learn to live with his classmates in high 
school and college and with them to establish a place for himself in the 
larger community. 

In the family it is customary for the affection for the child borne by 
the parents and siblings to temper both the valuation and the treatment 
accorded behavior that is ineffectual or inappropriate. Children’s fail- 
ures and wrongdoings very properly are forgiven or treated lightly, with 
the expectation that later they will learn better. So the child in the 
home feels a basic security; he cannot be rejected completely or seri- 
ously because of who he is. He knows that always he is assured a place 
in the family circle, a haven to which he can return for sustenance, com- 
fort, and affection. Durit^ the second decade he finds a very different 
situation outside the home. In his school and college, and in the com- 
munity at large, failures and selfishness are penalized and special priv- 
ileges ordinarily are not granted. His place must be won and his rSle 
secured by the effective behavior and by the demonstration of char- 
acteristics that contribute to the realization of the objectives of the 
groups to which he aspires to belong. Certainly this implies many 
changes in attitude, much social learning, and many personal reSvalua- 
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tions of patterns of behavior formerly taken for granted. It is only 
natural, then, that during the second decade young people are pre- 
occupied to a very large extent with their social status and effectiveness 
and are eager to discover guiding cues to acceptable behavior. 

2. The Obligation of the School to Facilitate Socialization 

Here an important obligation of general education is defined. Only 
by having many experiences in getting along with different kinds of 
people under widely varying circumstances can the young person learn 
which patterns of behavior are acceptable and which are unacceptable. 
Only through rich experiences supplemented by much conscious evalua- 
tion and wise counsel can the individual become sensitive to the affec- 
tive consequences in others of his own behavior. It is not enough to 
throw him into the complex, dazzling, and confusing turmoil of high- 
school, college, and community ‘activities,’ there to sink or swim ac- 
cording to his luck and native wit. Educators, counselors, and leaders 
of youth need to weigh the appropriateness of these experiences in rela- 
tion to the backgrounds of different individuals, and they should plan 
better sequences of social experience for the purpose of deepening the 
insights of young people while at the same time avoiding situations 
that might arouse dangerous emotional reactions or confiicts. 

The especially important r61e of the faculties of secondary schools 
and colleges in influencing the social development of young people must 
be stressed. These adults should be of great assistance to young people 
in helping them distinguish between inferior and superior patterns of 
social behavior and in helping them set realistic and appropriate social 
goals for themselves. This implies that social development should be a 
consciously sought objective of general education and that the faculty 
should regard their personal contacts with young people as an important 
part of the curriculum of the institution. It might be well even to stop 
ihinTring of these pcrsons as teachers and to regard them instead pri- 
marily as professional personnel workers, for the work these persons 
must do in procuring wholesome social development requires the tech- 
niques of personnel departments rather than those of academic teaching. 
The procuring of wholesome social development cannot be accomplished 
by too rigid discipline or by prudish preachments; it is something to 
be done by an older friend and confidant whom the youth respects, by 
a person full of sweet reasonableness and possessed of a rich background 
of personal experience outside the academic field. 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that successes or failures at any 
point in the progression of social learnings and adjustments through 
which a youth passes have a very important influence upon his person- 
ality. His evaluation of himself, his attitudes toward others, his opera- 
tional concepts about social processes, and his very goals in life are 
shaped by these expenences. Successes and failures in the high school 
come to college with the young man or woman as the mental and emo- 
tional residues of experience. These memories condition strongly the 
behavior, the vision, and the happiness of the young person in question. 
For this reason, the backgrounds of social experience through which an 
individual has passed in pre-college life constitute data for the college 
that are at least as important as are his academic records; indeed, these 
data may be of much more importance than his academic records in 
determining his ultimate success or failure. We can see, therefore, little 
excuse for giving no consideration to them in plannmg a young person’s 
collegiate experiences. If general education accepts responsibility for 
anything beyond the inculcation of academic knowledge, it certainly 
must accept responsibility for steering each young person through the 
process of winmng the succession of social belongings upon which his 
personal adjustment so greatly depends. 

3. Hetero-Sexual Affective Adjustment 

There is a second aspect of social development in youth that must 
be discussed. Youth is the period during which young people learn to 
play their rflles as members of complementary sexes. It is the period 
during which the affectional life is broadened beyond the home to in- 
clude a member of the opposite sex and ultimately this evolution is the 
basis for the establishment of a new home, a new family, a new center 
of the affectional life of the individual. Everyone agrees that no deci- 
sion a young person makes is more important than the choice of a mate 
with whom this affectional relationship is to be maintained throughout 
life. Yet hardly any attention is given to this basic problem by educa- 
tional institutions, despite the fact that it is during youth that the indi- 
vidual develops his criteria for selecting the mate, tests himself and a 
succession of persons of the opposite sex m many social and erotic ways, 
and ofttimes makes a final selection. The developmental process in- 
volved in this sequence of experiences must be discussed in greater 
detail. 

a. Affective Weaning. The first step toward a successful hetero- 
sexual adjustment comes when the young adolescent shifts his primary 
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orientation away from his family toward the social-maturity group of 
which he is a member In other words, something of a psychological 
and affective ‘weaning’ of the individual occurs, so that he no longer 
depends chiefly upon approval and affection at home for his feeling of 
emotional security but plays a sort of dual r61e; he holds, as it were, 
to his home relations with one hand while he gradually achieves a secure 
hold within his social group with the other hand This affective weaning 
seems prerequisite to a successful affective relationship with a member 
of the opposite sex, but it often gives nse to special difficulties that the 
educator must recognize. In the first place, the treatment the child has 
received at home may have made him dependent to an unwholesome 
degree upon an affective relationship to one or both parents. In the 
second place, a parent may find his or her chief emotional outlet through 
the relationship with the child and thus be led to resist his affective 
weaning in a variety of ways. Under either of these circumstances the 
persons entrusted with the education of the young person are obligated 
to study the nature of the difficulty and to facilitate the emotional 
weaning to the point where a satisfactory relationship with a person of 
the opposite sex can be established. Of course, this should not involve 
any break with the home, but rather the extension of the affection of 
the youth beyond the home without ensuing conflicts. 

When the affectional relationships in the home no longer bind and 
when an affective identification with the social group is established, 
there follows naturally a progression of exploratory associations with 
members of the opposite sex. A youth changes from an earlier feeling 
of antagonism or indifference to the opposite sex, first, to curiosity and 
embarrassed interest and, later, to a compelling preoccupation with the 
opposite sex This often rapid evolution of affective interest is accom- 
panied by exploratory activities. First, a boy will stand around awk- 
wardly where other boys and girls have congregated, pretending to have 
no interest in girls but furtively watching them and even attracting at- 
tention to himself by one device or another. A little later will come the 
first tentative trials of joint activities with members of the opposite sex, 
and soon this exploratory association includes games and sports, parties, 
dancing, the discovery of mutual esthetic enjoyments, semi-erotic phys- 
ical contacts, partisan work together in committees, societies and clubs, 
and, sometimes, serious academic work together These exploratory 
associations seem to occur in approximately the same sequence in all 
and give rise to a whole gamut of new affective experiences. They serve 
to heighten the general emotional tone of the adolescent period. Indi- 
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viduals who are only indifferently successful in these contacts, and those 
who find the behavior and values of the group markedly at variance 
with the ideals they learned at home, may become intensely preoccupied 
with these exploratory experiences, until the problems involved seem 
the most important factor in their lives. These preoccupations are con- 
cerned with how to be vitally and effectively masculine or feminine, how 
to attract the opposite sex, and what are the rules of conduct then in 
vogue in the social group. 

6. Physiological Factors. One of the factors operating strongly to 
produce the shift of affective interest from the home to members of the 
opposite sex is the maturing of the glands and organs necessary to repro- 
duction. As the body by its changes gives evidence of reproductive 
maturation, there is a startling increase in the amoimt of physical con- 
tact observable between an individual and members of the opposite sex. 
This progresses naturally to dancing and kissing games and then to 
more erotic 'light or heavy petting’ whenever the opportunity arises. 
Masturbation, with more or less definite accompanying imagery, is a 
normal concomitant. In some individuals an intense preoccupation with 
erotic experiences and with sexual problems may ensue and this pre- 
occupation may continue for many years. Just here general education 
faces a serious problem, owing to the influence of home training and 
earlier experiences on the individual. An adolescent may enter, and 
even pass through, this period with an intense curiosity about sexual 
matters because he has little valid information and much garbled in- 
formation from his fellows. Or he may have intense fears associated 
with all his erotic experiences because of the things he has been told or 
the way infantile or childhood episodes were treated. To come through 
the period from pubescence to marriage in a healthy emotional state 
requires that the individual learn the true facts about sex without the 
unfortunate emotional associations of vulgarity, dirtiness, shame, guilt, 
and sin. Since this infrequently happens under contemporary social 
conditions, the institutions entrusted with the general education of 
youth have a serious problem of reeducation on their hands. Many ado- 
lescents are grievoudy in need of accessible sources of valid informa- 
tion during this period but are too self-conscious to ask questions of 
most adults, including both parents and teachers. Formal instruction 
about sex hardly seems an adequate answer, because the problems are 
highly individual and the solutions depend upon the nature of the per- 
son’s earlier emotional conditionings. Also, all young people do not 
have these problems at the same time and instruction that is early 
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enough to reach the first will be premature for many. Rather, there is 
need for a personnel in these institutions whose views are valid, sympa- 
thetic, and seasoned; who can give the necessary information more or 
less informally, and from time to time as it is needed; and who have 
the common sense and rapport to sense the effects of their contacts with 
young people. Above all, confidences must be inviolate. 

c. Choice of a Mate. The problems of sex and of choosing a mate 
are all tangled up in most young people, and this, among other things, 
makes the final choice of a mate a precarious gamble at best. Just what 
the factors are that determine the ultimate choice, or that should de- 
termine it, are but vaguely understood by psychologists and educators. 
Psychoanalysts contend that relations with parents during infancy and 
early childhood are very important influences, and certainly novels, 
motion pictures, day-dreams, the conversations of adults and of other 
young people must have some effect. Social considerations, such as 
family standing, economic privilege, athletic prestige, leadership in ac- 
tivities, and success with other members of the opposite sex, all conspire 
to give glamour to some individuals and to make them stars of attrac- 
tion to the opposite sex. Just what part sexual ‘resonance’ and physical 
appeal play in the choice is difficult to measure, but the part must be 
considerable. This is an area greatly in need of research, but in the 
meantime general education cannot afford to neglect entirely the forces 
that are guiding young people in the choice of a mate. The least that 
should be tried is opportunity for the free discussion of the factors to 
be considered in choosing a husband or a wife, together with a realistic 
consideration of what the two people must face together in later life. 
This free discussion might take place in groups or between individuals 
and members of the staff. 

This social process of shifting the center of the affectional life from 
the parents to the bethrothed eventuates in marriage and the establish- 
ment of a new family. Success for the individuals involved is contin- 
gent upon a number of factors and general education certainly can 
concern itself with some of these factors without more ado. For ex- 
ample, success in marriage must depend upon the two individuals 
arriving at agreement on a set of core values, which they will jointly 
seek to achieve. Now it is quite evident that success is not possible 
unless these core values are valid for the culture in which the couple 
is to live and at least partially attainable by persons of their capacities, 
back^ounds, and opportunities. Success also is contingent upon a true 
assessment of each other’s capacities, interests, and attitudes. Surely 
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education should do something to help young people to evaluate real- 
istically their own goals and consider their relation to reality, surely 
education should help young people to develop common-sense ways of 
assessing each other so that love need not be dull-witted as well as 
blind. 

This developmental process, by which the child gradually is weaned 
from an exclusive affectional preoccupation with his parents, explores 
relationships with the opposite sex, including erotic relationships, and 
finally chooses a mate with whom to work out a set of basic life values, 
is a long process lasting from the onset of pubescence until the new 
family has been established successfully. Thus it lasts throughout the 
period of secondary and collegiate education Throughout this period 
it is the source of numerous problems of adjustment that color the indi- 
vidual’s satisfaction with his smToundings, his associates, and himself. 
It is the source of many preoccupations that hold the mind and condi- 
tion the effectiveness of learning, work, and intellectual development. 
The wholesome maturing of the personality often is at stake. Since this 
is true, the evolution of the affectional life of the individual must be 
the common concern of secondary schools and colleges. 

V. Emotional Development 

Three aspects of growth and development have been discussed at 
length in this chapter; physical growth, mental growth and develop- 
ment, and social development A fourth aspect of personality, emo- 
tional behavior, has been alluded to repeatedly in relation to the other 
three, but requires further consideration 

When one seeks to understand emotional behavior, one must regard 
the human organism as a complex energy system in the process of main- 
taining various dynamic equilibria within certain normal limits of va- 
riation. While the person is spendmg energy in behavior that is effective 
in meeting his needs, or in working toward the realization of his desires, 
there is an accompanying mood, or feeling, of pleasure or satisfaction 
that is both perceptible physiologically and conscious mentally. But 
when the person is prevented from working toward the realization of 
his desires, when his behavior is ineffectual, when he is uncertain of 
what he wants, or when the situation in which he finds himself is inap- 
propriate to normal physiological processes, then the accompanying 
feeling is unpleasant and the body attempts to reorganize its economy 
in such a way as to make more effective behavior possible. This reor- 
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ganization is technically known as ‘emotion.’ It has vanous levels 
of intensity of feeling corresponding with differences in the intensity 
and nature of the physiological behavior involved. Emotions, then, 
really are patterns of physiologically adjustive behavior. Unpleasant 
emotions accompany the frustration of need, desire, and security, while 
pleasant emotions accompany the free expenditure of energy in effective 
behavior. 

Space is not available here to discuss the relationship between atti- 
tudes, ideals, concepts of value, and emotions; for this the reader is 
referred to the report of the Committee on Emotion and the Educative 
Process of the American Council on Education * Suffice it to say that 
experience and mental development as just described contrive to trans- 
late the basic needs of every person into a series of concrete desires. 
The behavior of this person then is directed toward the realization of 
these desires and through them of his needs as he comprehends them. 
Of course, this formulation is somewhat over-simplified, but it does de- 
scribe the basic facts. It follows at once, then, that emotional behavior 
cannot be considered, or trained, as a separate aspect of development 
because the nature of a person’s emotions are determined by the extent 
to which all other aspects of growth and development occur normally 
and lead to effective behavior. It is for this reason that the maladjust- 
ing effects of inappropriate growth and development were stressed 
earlier in the chapter. 

The effects of the unpleasant emotions that are due to maladjust- 
ments arising from inappropriate growth and from failure to develop 
properly in any aspect of the personality are dramatic in terms of 
physical ill-health, loss of mental effectiveness, and general unhappi- 
ness. Protective or compensatory behavior that is socially undesirable 
nearly always appears and should be modified. Of course, the point, 
for persons and institutions interested in general education, is that 
many, mdeed most, of the persons whom they try to educate will be 
suffering some maladjustment and displaying certain inappropriate 
behavior. The educators, then, have the obligation to recognize these 
maladjustments for what they are, to seek to know their underlying 
causes, and in the light of this knowledge to carry on programs of 
reeducation suited to the needs of each individual. For general edu- 
cation cannot progressively develop and enrich the personalities of indi- 

* Daniel A. Prescott Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington, D, C.: 
American Council on Education, 1938) 
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viduals who are a welter of emotional conflicts, whose thoughts about 
themselves result in inferiority feelings and with-drawing behavior or 
in compensatory a^essiveness. The emotional poise and balanced 
view of life that general education seeks can be had only in personalities 
that have worked through failures and personal peculiarities to an 
understanding of their own possible r 81 es in the culture pattern, who 
feel that they are in the process of achieving these roles, and who find 
in general education a stimulus and an aid in working further toward 
their own self-fulfillment and social fulfillment. 

VI. Conclusion 

It is hoped that enough has been said in this chapter to sensitize edu- 
cators to the nature of human growth and development and to the con- 
tinuing mnotional effects of maladjustments arising out of inappro- 
priate growth and unwholesome e^eriences. It is clear that a young 
person does not leave his past behind him when he enters college or 
secondary school; on the contrary, his behavior from moment to 
moment is formed by that past. This continuity of personality char- 
acteristics and problems bespeaks a like continuity in eiqperience and 
in concern for the emotional adjustment of the individual throughout 
high school, college, and university. We cannot with full certainty as 
yet say what general education should do in order to show proper con- 
cern for wholesome balanced personality development. Such concern, 
however, implies two things: first, that all persons administering gen- 
eral education should digest the findings of various studies of human 
growth and development now being made; and second, that experi- 
mental programs of general education should include personnel work, 
the function of which is to assist young people in ridding themselves of 
the effects of imwholesome experience, in fimding for themselves a pos- 
sible and satisfying r 61 e in their own school or college community, and 
in working toward achieving the same in the larger life outside. These 
young people must be the common concern of secondary schools and 
colleges, because their developmental and personality problems are 
continuous throughout the time spent in these institutions. 
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I. iNTBODTJCnON 

The recent and renewed emphasis on general education described 
in Chapter I is not confined to the college and the university. It 
permeates thought and practice in the elementary and secondary 
schools as well. In fact, one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
this stress on general education is the almost simultaneous emphasis 
at all levels of American education. A most natural aspect of this 
trend is the stress upon a continuous program of education from the 
kindergarten through the junior college. 

The problem of articulating the units in American education is by 
no means new. It has received attention again and again in the pro- 
fessional literature. However, changes in the nature of the educational 
program or in the character of the student population as suggested in 
previous chapters present new problems relating to articulation. Just 
as the high school is influenced by a policy of enrolling all normal 
youth of secondary-school age without regard to uniformity in ele- 
mentary-school achievement, so too is a college influenced by a secon- 
dary school that attempts to serve all, or nearly all, youth. 

A secondary-school program that provides for all normal youth 
raises new problems for the college in the selection, admission, and 
retention of students. With a probable increase in variability of the 
high-school graduates, or at least a larger representation from the less 
favored economic and intellectual groups, what plan shall the college 
or the university follow? Shall it select students in terms of its 
particular offering or shall it admit all who wish to enter? The new 
group presenting themselves for admission, on the basis of graduation 
from a high school, would seem to make it imperative that colleges 
and universities clarify their function and admit students accordingly. 
Unless this is done, many students will be forced into a situation of 
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failure that might have been avoided, or they will be led through a 
program of education that is of little value to them, if not really 
harmful because it actually might arrest the kind of growth of which 
they are capable. However, the problem is not only one of student 
population in relation to aim, selection, and admission. The problems 
of guidance, curriculum, method, and type of faculty member are also 
involved. Just as the secondary school is increasingly concerned with 
the attitudes and operational concepts of students, in addition to what 
is sometimes referred to as pure scholarship, so is the college becoming 
concerned with the total behavior of its students and their learnings 
in all areas. The real problem arises because the program of general 
education is divided into segments with the one part under the con- 
trol of the high school and the other part under the direction of the 
colleges and universities. The individualism so characteristic of the 
agencies and units of American education also renders even more dif- 
ficult the provision of a continuous and unified program. This com- 
mon concern of the high school and the college with respect to general 
education leads to the natural conclusion that changes on one level 
must affect the other. These influences are described more fully in the 
following sections of this chapter. 

Although little evidence is available showing that particular secon- 
dary-school subject matter influences college scholarship, a widespread 
change in the nature of the secondary-school program will undoubtedly 
influence the nature of the student body and, therefore, the concept 
of general education in colleges and universities. To be sure, colleges 
and universities also profoundly affect the secondary schools. In 
harmony with the purpose of this Yearbook to consider general edu- 
cation in American colleges and universities, this chapter will be 
limited to those developments on the secondary level that are in- 
fluencing education on successive levels. Because the junior college is 
considered in detail in other chapters, attention is directed here to that 
part of secondary education provided by the junior and senior high 
school. 


II. High-School Students and Thedb Needs 
The tremendous increase in the secondary-school enrollment and 
some of its profound implications have already been noted earlier in the 
Yearbook. It is important to recognize, however, that while these 
changes have been taking place educators in secondary schools have 
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increasingly accepted as their purpose and responsibility the develop- 
ment and growth of what has come to be termed ‘the whole child.’ 
They have been unwilling to continue as mere transmitters or con- 
veyors of subject matter. This change in point of view has, of course, 
come during a period when the home and the church, which formerly 
carried much of this responsibility, have apparently lost a consider- 
able amount of their effectiveness New and powerful forces for mold- 
ing the individual, such as the press, the radio, and the motion picture, 
have come into being. Social changes have been such as to affect 
fundamentally the institutions and forces around which have been de- 
veloped ethical standards, social attitudes, and acceptable patterns of 
behavior. All of this has added to the complexity of the task of a 
school concerned with the many-sided development of the child. 

The school’s acceptance of this responsibility makes doubly sig- 
nificant a complete knowledge of the physical, mental, and social 
characteristics of each individual. A knowledge of his developmental 
needs in each area of human living becomes essential Native abilities, 
interests, levels of maturity, and social, economic, and national back- 
grounds are all basic items of information. Some of the facts con- 
cerning the development of adolescents are indicated in Chapter III. 
Though not a complete classification or consideration of the needs of 
youth that must be satisfied if they are to develop fully their potentiali- 
ties for living competently in a democratic society, the following 
description of a class group will indicate the nature of the needs of 
many of the students in secondary schools today and the enormity 
of the task the school faces. Miss Young, a beginning teacher, descnbed 
her ninth-grade class as follows: 

Thirty-five students looked up at me that first day— eleven Jap- 
anese, all looking alike to me with unpronounceable names, three Mexi- 
cans with olive skiTiR and dirty cords, six Portuguese, two Spaniards, 
one German, one Enghsh, one Scotch-Irish, and ten Amencans, the 
last of whom looked poorly cared for as to adenoids and teeth. The 
average intelligence quotient for those on whom I was able to get in- 
formation was 83. Of the group, not one had a father or mother 
belongmg to the professional class. The American fathers were car- 
penters, service-station managers, fruit workers, v^table pickers, a 
ranch foreman, a sign painter, a linesman, and a truck owner. Among 
the Japanese fathers there was one pool hall owner, a wholesale 
produce man, four farmers, and five listed as farm laborers— in which 
cases both parents worked in the fields. The Portuguese parents com- 
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prised a blacksmith, a mechanic, a laborer, and a radio worker. Among 
miscellaneoiis occupations were fruit and vegetable shed workers, the 
driver of a tractor, and Md and fruit workers. 

Four Japanese boys sat and stared, neither speaking nor under- 
standing English. One Japanese boy was almost stone deaf. One 
American boy had been m a reformatory for stealing and was the ring- 
leader of a group which was bent on making ‘teacher’ nuserable. One 
girl’s father and mother were divorced because the father beat the 
children. One girl was an orphan, and one boy had been dragged from 
school to school and town to town by a father who could not hold a 
job. 

There’s my group, reqmred by law to attend school, Americans all, 
some seeking knowledge, most marking lime until the law would allow 
them to pick vegetables and drive trucks.^ 

This single statement obviously cannot be relied upon as a com- 
plete or adequate description of all the young people in secondary 
schools. It has the merit, however, of suggesting a multitude of prob- 
able needs, in almost every area of living, that must be met if these 
students are to live effectively with satisfaction to themselves and to 
society. Further, it typifies many students who have come to the 
high school in recent years and who are not directed toward college. 

What is to be the position of the college with respect to the needs 
of students thus indicated? If there is any validity in the movement 
of the secondary school to concern itself with all the needs of its 
students and their subsequent well-rounded development, it may be 
argued that the college should have a similar concern. There is nois- 
ing magic about high-school graduation that suddenly puts an end to 
all such needs of students. In fact, much of the fine work of the secon- 
dary schools may be weakened, if not negated, by a college program 
that fails to continue the lines of development started during the 
secondary period. The extent of this problem can be more easily ob- 
served, however, after an examination of the contrast between the 
usual college program and the high-school program that is emer^ng 
in harmony with a philosophy that commits the school to a policy of 
meeting student needs. 

What of the high-school group not directed toward college — the 
group in which most of the high-school students are found? They 
are not equipped by interest, ability, or need to pursue the usual 

^Barbara Jane Young. “A neophyte in a laboratory of democracy.” Calif omia 
Jour, of Secondary Educ., 12: October, 1637, 366-369. 
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college program, but many colleges are seriously questioning whether 
there may not be some service they can perform for this group. And 
many colleges are answering in the affirmative. Many junior colleges, 
arts colleges, and universities are reconstructing their programs to 
meet the needs of the high-school graduate for whom the usual college 
program is not intended. In many cases the colleges have come to 
recognize that their functions are more than mere preparation for 
upper division, graduate, or professional school work. Whether or not 
the college or the university decides to adapt its program to serve a 
larger or more representative group, it is becoming affected by it. It 
is because of this group, too, that the high school has ceased to regard 
college preparation as its chief function The problem the high school 
faces in serving its heterogeneous population should be evident. One 
may justifiably question the effectiveness of the usual college entrance 
requirements either in aiding the high schools to perform intelligently 
their own task or in assisting the colleges to select the kind of students 
that they desire. It would seem that colleges might be better served if 
they described the kind of student they wanted and then worked co- 
operatively with the secondary schools to select and develop that type 
of individual. Thus, both the secondary school and the college might 
cooperatively shape a contmuous program in which the primary con- 
cern would be the kind of student being developed rather than the 
units of assigned subject matter a student had studied, regardless of 
their effect upon the student. However, further descriptions of the 
secondary-school program may aid in a clarification of this problem 
of building a continuous program in terms of student needs. 

III. Adequacy op the Present High-School Pbogbams 

With some recognition of the diverse needs of its students, the 
secondary school has made many changes in its program. New sub- 
jects have been added in confusing numbers, extra-curricular activities 
have been provided, and guidance facilities have been developed, but in 
most cases a complete program has not been carefully planned. Much 
attention has been given to specialized curricula, as is illustrated by 
the provision of college-preparatory, preprofessional, vocational, home- 
making, and other prescribed sequences of courses. However, the clos- 
est approach to providing a planned program for all students is found 
in that part of the secondary-school offering required of ail students. 
The fact that a large percentage of the secondary schools lay down 
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a general requirement for all students indicates that those responsible 
for the program have some belief in the importance of these required 
subjects. What is the nature of this required work? As the greatest 
weaknesses appear in the program of the upper four years of the high 
school, attention will be directed to this period. 

Table I is an adaptation of information presented in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education:® 

Table L— Percentage op Schools Making Requirements 
IN THE Various Subject Fields and the Number 
OP Units Required 

(Adapted from the National Survey of Secondary Education) 


Subject 

Percentage of 
Schools 
Requirmg 

Number of Umts Required 

Median 

Range of the 
Middle 50 Percent 

English 

100.0 

3.8 

3.4-45 

History 

96.2 

IB 

1.2-2.3 

Social Studies 

69.8 

0.7 

0.0-14 

Mathematics 

69.2 

1.5 

0.0-2.3 

Natural Science 

67.3 

09 

0.0-1.4 

Physical Education 

42.3 

0.0 

0.0-0.9 


These data are based on a study of 152 four-year high schools in 
1930-1931, and, from comparison with other studies reported in the 
same monograph, they appear to be fairly representative of the pro- 
gram one might expect to find in a secondary school. It is evident that 
100 percent of the schools require English, that the median require- 
ment is 3.8 units, and that the number of units required in the middle 
fifty percent of the schools ranges from 3.4 (first quartile) to 4 2 (third 
quartile). Requirements in the other subjects are also apparent, but 
the schools vary considerably in the amount of work in a given field 
that is definitely stipulated. These findings provoked Bobbitt to make 
the following statement: 

* A. E. Loomis, EdTvin S. Lide, and B. Lamar Johnson, The Program of Stndr- 
tea. (United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No. 19, pp. 146-147) Also, see p. 8Sf. for sample 
of findings at the junior-bigh-school level and p. 121f. for sample of findings in the 
fou]>year high school. 
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The high school believes that the most essential thing in life is 
found in talk, letter-writmg, and the reading and amateur writmg of 
literature; that the next in value is the backward view over a world 
that is safely dead; and that the third largest thing is the mathe- 
matics which persons do not use in thar general hvmg. If intelligent 
laymen were asked, "What are the three most essential things in gen- 
eral human living?” it is doubtful that those are the activities which 
they would mention. In the scientific analyses that have been made, 
the second and third of these are inconspicuous, and even the first 
takes a form different from that of the usual English course.* 

Bobbitt points out that minor recognition is given to three other 
factors: citizenship, science, and health. Citizenship education that 
prepares for living now and in the future rather than for contemplation 
of the past is given only a semester of attention. 

In spite of the stirring character of life in this thrilling age of giant 
factors, bafSing problems, and a bewildered population, citizenship is 
viewed by the schools as either unimportant or easily mastered. Since 
we know it is not easily mastered, the high school must think it unun- 
portant.* 

The result, of course, in a population unprepared to meet its social 
problems is obvious. Also, in this age of science the average amount 
of science required is far too little to have value, and even with the 
recognition of the importance of health, there is relatively little at- 
tention given to physical education. 

It might be argued that many courses have been added that con- 
tribute to the various areas of living or that citizenship and kindred 
values are developed through the extra-curricular activities or through 
certain general aspects of the school’s total program. Or, it might be 
admitted that the high schools have not been attempting to meet the 
immediate needs of students. While all this may be granted, there 
appears to be little evidence that the American high school has any 
well-planned program that will assure the values of a broad general 
education for all of its students. Thus it is possible for a student to 
graduate from a high school with little or no training in home-making, 
with little enrichment or understanding of religious or esthetic expres- 
sion, with little or no experience in cooperating with his fellow-men in 
social and civic action, with little ability to engage with satisfaction 

* Frankim Bobbitt. “General education in the hi^ school.” School Review, 
43: April, 1936, p. 260. 

*7hid.,p.261. 
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in leisure-time activities, and with little knowledge, understanding, or 
vision of the possibilities of improving man’s material condition. To 
quote Bobbitt again, “The program indicated slights or omits most of 
the fundamental things of enlightened living.”* 

If this be a true charactenzation of the high school, colleges and 
universities attempting to develop programs of general education in 
accord with the concepts suggested in Chapter I have a serious 
problem of reonentating the students they receive from the secondary 
schools. The programs of general education emerging on the college 
level will be less effective if they are pursued by high-school graduates 
who are the products of a different concept of education. These stu- 
dents will lack broad understanding, and they will be incapable of 
independent study of outstanding contemporary problems. Thus, al- 
though some colleges have broken with the past and have established 
new curricula, their aims cannot be fully realized until they have the 
cooperation and support of the secondary schools from which they 
draw students. 

However, the picture is not yet complete. Secondary-school officials 
have claimed to be restricted by college-entrance requirements. The 
efforts to remove these restrictions, and the characteristics of the new 
programs of secondary education now being developed will be described 
in what follows. 

rV. The Removal of Resteictions on the High School 

Present curricular practices in the high school have often been de- 
fended or excused on the ground of restrictions or limitations imposed 
by college-entrance requirements. But this situation is being relieved. 
Higher institutions are liberalizing the methods of selecting freshmen 
students and are modifying requirements so that secondary schools 
will have greater freedom in developing their curricula.® Even the 
accrediting associations, which have sometimes been regarded as 
particularly restrictive influences, have increasingly aided secondary 
schools in the reconstruction of their programs. 

One of the most promismg developments in secondary-school re- 
organization is the work of the Progressive Education Commission on 
the Relation of School and College. Established in 1930, the Commis- 

*Ibid.,p 261. 

'P. R. Brammell. Artiovlation o] High School and CoUege. (United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932. No. 17. National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Monograph No. 10) 
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sion, under the chairmanship of Wilford M. Aikin, initiated an experi- 
ment in cooperation with colleges and universities/ The original 
“plan provided that a small group of secondary schools be set free by 
the colleges to engage in experimental study of the work of the secon- 
dary schools, and that colleges agree to accept students from these 
schools for a period of five years, beginning in 1936, without regard to 
the requirements generally in force and without the usual entrance 
examinations.” Selection of candidates from these schools was made 
on the basis of a statement of the principals, a carefully recorded history 
of the student’s school life and activities and other evidence of his 
work, such as performance on scholastic, aptitude, achievement, and 
other diagnostic tests given during the course of his secondary-school 
work. 

In submitting its proposal to the colleges, the Commission made 
the following statement: 

The educational emphasis in this plan is based upon the conviction 
that the secondary schools must become more effective in helping 
young people to develop the insight, the powers, and the self-direction 
necessary for resourceful and constructive living. We wish to work 
toward a type of secondary education which will be flexible, responsive 
to changing needs, and clearly based upon an understanding of young 
people as weU as an understanding of the quahties needed in adult life. 

We are trying to devdop students who regard education as an en- 
during quest for meanings rather than credit accumulation; who 
desire to investigate, to follow the leadings of a subject, to explore 
new fields of thought, knowmg how to budget time, to read well, to 
use sources of knowledge effectively; and who are experienced in ful- 
filling obhgations which come with membership in the school or college 
community.* 

More than three hundred colleges and universities gave official ap- 
proval of the plan and assurance of cooperation. Thirty schools repre- 
senting the whole range of secondary education were selected for in- 
clusion in the experiment. Beginning their work in September, 1933, 
the first group of approximately eleven hundred students from the 
thirty schools were admitted to 170 different colleges in the fall of 
1936 and a second group of approximately twelve hundred entered 

*The following statement concerning the work of this Commisraon is adapted 
from Chapter II of Progressive Education. Advances. A report on a Program to 
Educate American Youth for Present-Day Livmg. A Publication of the ProgresiMve 
Education Association. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938) 
*/Wd., pp. 17f. 
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college in the fall of 1937. Originally three more groups were to have 
been included under the plan, the last entering college in 1940. How- 
ever, the experiment has been extended for an additional three-year 
period. 

The Commission believes in more long-distance planning on the 
part of the high-school student who expects to go to college, to the 
end that he may see the relation between what he does in the high 
school and what he probably will do in the college. Thus there would 
be a tendency to eliminate the break frequently occurring between the 
two institutions. Further, this plan for each student’s education should 
be an outgrowth of his capacities, interests, and needs. The Commis- 
sion believes also that there are certain skills, information, and expe- 
riences that all American youth should have and upon which most 
educators would agree However, beyond some such common expe- 
riences essential to all, it seems necessary to develop each student’s 
curriculum upon an individual basis. 

One of the important results of the work of this Commission is 
found in the stimulation afforded other groups for undertaking similar 
experiments. A group of California schools, under the leadership of 
the State Department of Education, has been given freedom by the 
colleges and universities to experiment in improving their programs. 
Michigan and Ohio are begiiming similar studies, and the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is making an exploratory 
study that will probably lead to the selection of twenty-five or thirty 
schools in that region for experimental study of the problems of 
secondary education.® 

In all these efforts there is evidence that colleges and secondary 
schools are cooperating more closely in their joint efforts to meet the 
needs of students, to provide a record system that will adequately 
describe the students’ high-school and college experiences, to secure an 
adequate guidance service, and to evaluate the work carried on in the 
new programs. In some places college authorities are reex aminin g the 
existing college guidance facilities and the regular college programs in 
terms of the needs of students who are the product of the new programs. 

This appears to be a most propitious development. Increasingly it 
is being recognized that there is no one curricular pattern that will 
meet the individual needs of all students and that there is no specific 

'Iba^ pp. 33f. See also Recent Developments in Secondary Edwatum in Cali- 
fomia; A Preliminary Report of the Cooperating Schools. (State of Clalifomia, 
Department of Education BuUetm No. 6, October, 1936) 
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pattern that provides a suitable basis for entrance to college. This 
decrees an increased concern for the individual and his growth and 
development on both the secondary and the college levels and makes 
the individual pupil the final basis of articulation. Obviously, such a 
basis of articulation presumes complete and adequate information 
about individuals and the intelligent use of this information before, 
during, and after admission to college. The collection and the wise use 
of this information about individuals present a difBcult, technical task, 
but one that should be entirely feasible within our present institutional 
framework. It will require an abandoning of printed, uniform require- 
ments in favor of cooperative planning on the part of secondary schools 
and colleges to the end that articulated and unified general, as well as 
specialized, programs may be developed. 

V. Chahactbeibtics of the New Secondaby Peogeams and 
Thbie Impucations foe the College 
Any survey of the literature on the secondary curriculum reveals a 
large number of schools, in addition to those working under the 
Progressive Education Association experiment, that are revising their 
programs to provide an improved program of general education. Al- 
most every school developing a new program has some particular or 
unique emphasis. As space does not permit a detailed consideration 
of a large number of plans, an attempt will be made to indicate the 
character of the new programs by giving limited samples of the form 
the programs have taken and then summarizing the more important 
general characteristics and the special emphases most frequently found. 

It is well recognized that the important part of any program of 
education is measured by what actually takes place in terms of pupil 
experience. However, some consideration of the general form and 
nature of the new programs— of the paper plans for them — ^is of value 
in indicating their general pattern. 

1. Denver East-High-School Program 
In Denver, Colorado,^ the East High School developed a core 
cmrse that included much of the work usually taught in English and 
the social studies. It also provided for a continuous counseling program 
through an arrangement whereby teachers remained with a group for 

"This account of the Denver program has been taken from a mimeographed 
Plan jar an Enlarged Core Program in East High School. Denver Pub- 
lic Schools, January 18, 1938. 10 pp. 
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the three-year period of the senior high school. The teachers of this 
course, however, recognized that many of the problems they believed 
should be included in a core program were not being given consideration. 
It was therefore decided to develop a new core program. 

Starting in February, 1938, two hundred twenty lOB students, or six classes, 
were enrolled for the new core course. Teachers from various subject fields 
were made responsible. They plan cooperatively for the work of the six 
classes. Some assistance is given by other teachers. Each teacher of one of the 
SIX classes will remain with his group throughout the three-year period and 
serve as their guidance counselor. The time allotment in this new course is 
three hours per day m the tenth grade with a reduced amount of time in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. The actual time allotment in the latter two grades 
is to be specifically determined later. These classes are scheduled m the after- 
noon in one wmg of the building with the six teachers responsible for the in- 
structional program makmg a schedule smtable to the kmd of curricular ma- 
terial being dealt with at a particular time. In general, the plan provides for 
four days of each week devoted to the more formal class activities with the 
fifth day kept free for personal and group conferences, field tnps, and coopera- 
tive teacher planning. The core work in the tenth grade will be assigned one 
umt of credit in English, one umt m social studies, and one-half umt in science 
or practical arts, according to the nature of the work done by the pupil. With 
this time allotment, tenth-grade students will be able to take at least two 
electives, as well as physical education, in addition to this core program. 

The subject matter of the core course is related to the problems that 
society expects schools to present to youth. No attempt is made to classify 
the subject matter according to the usual subject-matter divisions. Instead, 
units are included on personal development, adjustment to the school program, 
family relations, consumer education, the effective use of the radio, and the 
like. Demands for increased sMll in reading, writing, speakmg, and the like 
are met as they arise by special instruction, but are handled as a part of the 
core program. An effort is made to provide expenences that wdl promote 
democratic hving and that will help students during the tenth grade to see 
their relation to school, home, and ci\dc affairs. According to preliminary plans, 
the tenth grade will emphasize personal and face-to-face relations; the eleventh 
grade will be concerned with larger social, political, and economic relations, 
givmg particular attention to the contributions of the past, to the present, and 
to hfe within our own country; and the twelfth grade will deal with problems 
and issues in modem hfe and with the means of personal adjustment to these 
problems. 

2. University of Wisconsin High School 
The High School at the University of Wisconsin has bCen experi- 
menting with a program that has several unique features. Believing 
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that the school should give more attention to the adjustment of youth 
to complex problems of present-day living, four constants were de- 
veloped: education for community living, education for health, edu- 
cation for the use of leisure, education for vocation and college life. 

The courses in health and community living meet for two or three clock 
hours per week m the sophomore and jumor years, depending on program com- 
plexities In the semor year the class m health meets two hours per week and 
that m commumty hvmg one hour per week. The third constant, vocation and 
college life, meets one hour a week throughout the three years of the senior 
high school. The fourth constant, leisure time, has an irregular schedule that 
varies with the kind of work being done and with the schedules of the persons 
who conduct it. In this constant are included two hours a week in the tenth 
and eleventh grades, under a teacher of English. The student has time, of 
course, to carry the usual elective courses m accord with Ms special needs and 
interests 

This program has been unusually successful in securing a unity 
of subject matter and a functional emphasis because the program makes 
it easily possible to disregard usual subject-matter divisions Teachers 
are entirely free to draw subject matter from any source in seeking 
solutions to problems. The very breadth of the constants, however, has 
made it necessary for the teacher in charge to secure the assistance of 
other teachers and of persons outside the faculty. 

This program has been carried on with an experimental group of 
about twenty college-preparatory students in each of the three grades.^^ 
Now that the program is well organized and in its seventh year, careful 
studies are being made to evaluate the results. Although it is doubtful 
that the present program will become the constant portion of the of- 
fering for the whole school, the experience with it is already proving 
helpful in shaping future developments. 

3. General Interest in the Core Curriculum 

Many other attempts are being made to develop more effective 
programs of general education. The list of promising developments is 
much too long to justify mentioning even a few. Whole states have 
embarked upon programs for the development of a core curriculum for 
secondary schools. Since the inauguration of the Virginia state pro- 
gram, which used a series of major functions of social life to define 

'^Tbis program was organized under the direction of the former principal, 
H. H. Eyan. For a more complete description see H H. Eyan. “The experimental 
curriculum at Wisconon Hi^ School.” Junior-Senior High Sr^MOl Clawing Houee, 
January, 1936, 301-^. 
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the scope or breadth of the core curriculum, several states and many 
cities, counties, and individual schools have used a similar approach. 
No one pattern is as yet predominant. There appears to be increasing 
use, however, of the terms ‘core eorriculum,’ ‘core courses,’ or ‘core 
subjects’ to describe the vehicle, the means, or that portion of the cur- 
riculum concerned primarily with the program of general education. 

Recently Diederich has cited the core course as one of the major 
contributions of the Progressive Education Association’s Eight-Year 
Study in the Thirty Schools In discussing the core curriculum he says: 

It is now fairly clear on what lines this development should pro- 
ceed within the neirt few years. The culture-epoch approach, the 
mesalliance of history and English, simply does not work and has 
been abandoned by almost every school which has tned it. Instead, 
it seems wiser to orient the core work of the junior high school, and 
preferably of the elementary school as weU, around the general ques- 
tion: “What tbinga do we need and want, and how do we propose 
to get them, as individuals and as a society?” This includes material 
things, such as food, clothing, shelter, fuel, power, tools, basic ma- 
terials, fabricated products, transportation, communication, etc ; in- 
termediate things, like recreation, health service, money, credit, ex- 
change, and the like; up to the spintual values, like health, freedom, 
justice, scientific knowledge, love and beauty. It would include get- 
ting these things as individuals, as members of a family, as citizens, 
and os workers. No generation of mankind has ever provided these 
things m sufficient abundance to make anything like the good hfe pos- 
sible for the majority of citizens. Unless these pupils do a better job 
than their forefathers, many of them can count on suffering depnva- 
tion of many of the elementary decencies of a civilized esdstaice. 

They will have poor food, poor homes, poor family life, unwholesome 
recreation, poor health, exploitation, injustice, unemployment, and 
war. On the other hand, if every succeeding generation of children 
began early and earnestly to study how their society went about get- 
ting the good things of life, analyzed its mistakes and weaknesses, and 
began hopefully to think about better ways of getting these things, 
what a difference it would make within a few generations. The course 
of study would involve relatively little book-learning, compared with 
the present one, but much more prolonged and fruitful contact with 
the work of the world, endeavoring always to learn how things are 
done, and how they may be done better, and what are the obstacles 
in the way The unquestioning admiration for the wonders of modem 
technology, which is a common outcome of most excursions, should be 
avmded; also the despair with which many socially minded teachers 
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view the mess we are in. The outeome desired is a hopeful awareness 
of the problfflois to be solved: to come to regard them as so many 
opportunities to make one’s life a real service to mankind. . . . 

The core course ordinarily occupies only two periods of the school 
day. An additional two periods are devoted to electives, including 
many of the so-called ‘extra-curricular activities’ on an equal baas 
with any other educative activity. Most of these electives can now 
meet only two or three times a week. Teachers who formerly thought 
this impossible are now finding out that it can be done, especially 
when their attention is focused not upon the mastery of a given body 
of content but upon the establishment of continuing interests and 
desirable personal qualities. The other two periods of the school day 
are commonly given over to phj^cal education and free time. During 
this free time an effort is made to permit the pupil to develop his spe- 
cial mterests, especially through work in the library, shop, and studio, 
and any other laboratories which may be available." 

4. Major Aspects of General Education in Secondary Schools 
The following summary aims to present the major aspects of the 
program of general education that is being developed in our secondary 
schools. The summary is the result of an examination of the pubhshed 
descriptions of numerous programs, and of classroom visitation and 
teacher and student interviews in five California high schools that have 
given particular attention to a program of general education.^ 

0 . The Method of Organizing the Program of General EducoHon. 
In many secondary schools now revising their programs, general edu- 
cation is provided through the core curriculum, which may be defined 
as those aspects of experience in which planned provision is made for 
the participation of all students and from which students and teachers 
select the specific eiqieriences needed by the individual pupil for ef- 
fective living. The needed experiences are selected in terms of the 
interests, purposes, and maturity of the pupils. For example, one area 
of experience in which all students participate is ‘home-living.’ How- 
ever, all students do not need the same training for home-living. The 
type of home in which they now live, or have lived, and the type of 
home in which they may live in the future will largely condition the 

" Paul B. Diederich. Contributions of the Eight-Year Study, (mimeographed) 
pp. 4-6. 

"The unpublished study is on file in the writer’s office. The schools included 
are the Buibank Senior Hi^ School, Burbank ; the Carpinteria Union Bogh School, 
Carpinteria; the Sequoia Union Bfigh Sdiool, Redwood City; and the Abraham 
Lincoln and the Eagle Rock Bigh Schools of Los Angeles. 
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specific experiences that students will select, under teacher guidance, 
in order that they may achieve a satisfactory competence in home- 
living. 

Thus the foregoing definition indicates that the program of general 
education gives attention to those areas of experience in which all 
students participate. Or to state it another way, general education 
includes all the major functions of human living, such as protecting 
life and health, makmg a home, conserving and improving material 
resources, cooperating in social and civic action, and expressing 
esthetic and religious impulses. Under this concept the curriculum 
consists of all the experiences the child has under the direction of 
the school. It is not merely a program of studies or a series of courses 

b. The Purpose of the New Programs. There appear to be at least 
two major purposes in these programs. 

The first purpose (in terms of the goals of education in a democracy) 
is the provision of the common training needed by all if the values 
and goals of democratic living are to be attained. Education in America 
has always held uppermost its social purpose and social goal. General 
education is designed to contribute directly to the achievement of 
this goal. 

The second purpose can be stated in terms of improved plans of 
organization. The core curriculum, as an example, is a form of organi- 
zation believed to be in harmony with the facte concerning the nature 
of tile learner and the way he develops. It permits the use of the 
variety of activities needed to develop the child fully and to secure a 
unity of experiences. Thus, the now programs introduce a new organi- 
zation in order to attain objectives long cherished but seldom realized. 

c. The Nature of the Learning Experiences. If pupils are to develop 
proficiency in the various functions of human living, it follows that 
they must develop appropriate controls of conduct or modes of be- 
havior. It is obvious that they must, therefore, have eicperience in the 
aspects of learning in which growth is desired. The mere performing of 
assigned tasks in not enough, children must develop their own plans; 
they must carry out their own plans; they must evaluate their activi- 
ties, including the final results. Further, pupils must engage in a great 
variety of learning activities, such as research activities, discussions, 
interviews, oral and dramatic expression, experimentation, observation, 
construction, creative activities, surveys, and the like. In addition, 
these must be real experiences; the students must participate in and 
enjoy community activities. It is impossible to perform within the 
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four walls of the classroom, all the functions of human living with 
which the school should be concerned, and thus much use must be 
made of the community. The new programs of general education at- 
tempt to provide these kmds of learning activities. 

d. The Scope and Breadth of the New Programs of General Edu- 
cation. The new programs frequently deal with all the major functions 
of human living, but some of them are still somewhat limited in tho 
range of the areas of life considered. The most notable of these de- 
ficiences are: home-making, which has vital expenences for boys as 
well as girls; conserving and improvmg material conditions; co- 
operation in social and civic action; getting a living; securing an 
education; enjoying recreation; expressmg religious and esthetic im- 
pulses. 

It seems doubtful whether some of the present practices of requir- 
ing as much as one-third to one-half, or even more, of the student’s 
time can be justified in the light of the narrow scope of the work 
included. 

e. Provision for a Carefully Planned Sequence. Not only should 
the program of general education be continuous from the nursery school 
through the junior college, but it should provide also a proper con- 
tinuity of activities and learning experiences. Many of the new pro- 
grams do provide for such continuity. Understandings, attitudes, skills, 
and modes of behavior are given attention when they are needed and 
when they will be used. Once taught, provision is made for their con- 
tinual use. Thus common practices, such as teaching the writing of 
business letters in the ninth grade, friendly letters in the tenth grade, 
and formal invitations in the eleventh grade, are not followed unless 
the need is first recognized at the point indicated. Further to assure 
proper continuity and sequence, more careful records are being kept 
and students are continuing under the guidance of a single teacher for 
periods of two, three, or more years. Thus the continuity that has 
characterized only the languages and mathematics is being extended to 
other fields. 

/. Variety in the Plans of Organization. It appears impossible to 
organize adequately in a single course the varieties of experience asso- 
ciated with the major functions of human living. In spite of efforts at 
integration, the program of general education usually consists of more 
than one course, or strand, of experience. At the present time there is 
considerable variation in the nature, plan of organization, and content 
of the major strands of experience. However, this does not imply that 
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a modem program of general education is developed by simply at- 
taching a new name to old subject divisions. Materials within the new 
program are intended to be functional. They are logically organized 
in terms of pupil problems, rather than in terms of subject matter. 

In many institutions the whole school is not reorganized at one time. 
In the early stages of developing a modified program it is common 
practice to have a small group of interested teachers start by co- 
operatively planning for a small group of children. In this way it is 
possible to demonstrate the feasibility of a particular form of organi- 
zation for a specific school. 

g. The Relation of the Usual Subjects to the Program of General 
Education. The usual specialized subjects have a definite and vital r61e 
in relation to the program of general education. (1) They often have 
a service relationship. The student engaging in the activities and expe- 
riences of the program of general education, finding a definite need 
for tools like reading and mathematics, is sometimes provided with 
‘service courses’ from which he can gain assistance in building the 
needed skills. (2) It is common practice to find all the specialized 
departments, such as music, art, and commercial education, con- 
tributing to the planning and operating of the program of general 
education. In some cases subject names are retained in the planning 
for general education, although content is drastically modified. (3) 
The specialized subjects have a recognized and important responsi- 
bility in providing for the individual needs and interests of students 
beyond those developed in the program of general education. Probably 
one-third to one-half of the students’ time in the newer programs is 
spent in activities related to special interests. Students planning to go 
to college are engaged in one field of activity, while students planning 
to enter vocations at the end of the secondary period are engaged in a 
different field of activity. (It is not meant, of course, that there are 
just these two large groups of specialized interests.) 

h. The New Functions of Teachers. The following statements will 
serve to outline briefly the new rfile of the teacher. 

First, a high level of competence is needed by those participating in 
this program. Not less, but more, scholarship is required. Further, 
teachers are forced to reinterpret their book knowledge in terms of 
practical everyday activities. 

Second, all teachers, generalists and specialists alike, have a re- 
sponsibility in planning the program of general education. Schools 
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frequently find they cannot guide children satisfactorily in carrying 
out the various functions of human living if the curriculum — ^that is, 
the learning experiences — ^is planned only by a social studies teacher 
or by a representative of any other single subject field. The learning 
experiences and activities needed to develop a satisfactory level of 
competence in performing the functions of human living can be better 
provided for if viewed through the eyes of specialists in each of the 
various fields represented on a high-sehool faculty. 

Third, schools are giving up the idea some of them once held that 
any teacher can teach anything and everything. Teachers need train- 
ing and preparation for the tasks they undertake. This discovery has 
frequently led to two practices: (a) the provision for cooperative 
teaching of some of the courses, thus permitting the specialist to come 
in when and where he is needed, and (6) the provision of in-service 
training programs to meet the demands of the new programs. 

i. The InseparaMUty of Guidance and Instruction. The guidance 
program is frequently centered in one of the core, or basic, courses in 
the program of general education, and it is generally accepted that 
guidance must permeate the whole program if it is to be effective. Thus 
a teacher, rather than a specialized guidance worker, is responsible 
for the diagnosis of many of the student’s needs, for group guidance, 
and for individual counseling. This does not imply, however, that 
specialists are not needed. Further, many schools are developing special 
techniques, such as longer school days, longer periods, long lunch 
periods, and the like, so as to give more opportunity for contact be- 
tween the teacher and the individual student. Also, much attention is 
given to improved records, to interest diaries and other techniques for 
aiding the teacher in discharging her guidance function. 

j. The Nature of EvaluaMon. Schools embarking on improved pro- 
grams of general education are seldom satisfied to juggle blocks of 
subject matter or learning experiences. They continually evaluate the 
changes being made in boys and girls. Evaluation is made in terms of 
pupil growth m performing the major functions of human living or in 
acUeving the objectives of the program. Recognizing that they are 
educating for intelligent self-direction, teachers are aiding students in 
the evaluation of their own behavior. 

6. Implications for the College and University 

If the colleges and univertities are to work in harmony with the 
purposes and plans developing in these newer secondary-school prac- 
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tices and are to contribute to a continuous program of general edu- 
cation, several changes seem to be in order. Increasingly attention 
might be given to the individual and his needs for effective living. 
This would seem to necessitate having less concern for early speciali- 
zation and more provision for a planned and unified program to re- 
place the rather disordered system of electives and course offerings 
existing in many colleges and universities today. It would mean a 
carefully planned program of broad aim and scope as a substitute for 
the preprofessional courses in which students are frequently enrolled in 
spite of the fact that they had no intention of taking such work. 
Furtiier, this planned program would draw upon subject matter from 
any field as needed and would provide the variety of learning expe- 
riences necessary for competence in living. Thus it will not be adequate 
to think in terms of the usual subject-matter patterns; instead, think- 
ing must be in terms of the aims to be achieved and of the learning 
experiences that will contribute directly to those aims. Not that all 
subject-matter organization would be abolished, but that the ma- 
terials, subject matter, and learning experiences would be so selected 
and organized as to contribute directly to a clearly defined goal. Ma- 
terials will then find a place in the service of this program of general 
education because of their functional value rather than because they 
have been there for many years. Such a curriculum would deal with 
live issues, draw upon the experience of the past, and endeavor to 
vision the possibilities and trends in the future. It would eliminate 
much of the overlapping with earlier courses. It would go beyond the 
classroom and the library and instead of withdrawing youth from the 
life of the world would plunge them into numerous new aspects of it 
under e^ert leadership, so that they might grapple directly with its 
problems. If consideration be given to the character of the student 
group in American colleges and universities and to the rfile they will 
play in group life later, this seems to be the only sound course open 
in the building of an effective program of general education. 

As in the secondary school, there appears to be no one best cur- 
ricular plan. In fact, the variety of the secondary-school programs 
that entering college freshmen will have experienced presents a real 
problem to the college. Articulation on the basis of the individual 
student would seem to be the most hopeful solution. Material presented 
in this Yearbook on the growth and development of the human organism 
would seem to support the wisdom of shaping the program in terms of 
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the developmental pattern of individual students. This, of course, im- 
plies much less emphasis on printed course requirements for entrance 
to college and more use of college and secondary-school cooperation 
in planning programs and in securing information about the individual 
student. 

The implications of these considerations are tremendous for the 
faculty of the college and university. A planned program of general 
education for effective living requires broadly trained specialists who 
see the relations of their specialties to daily life and living — specialists 
who can reinterpret their specialized and often bookish learning so that 
it will contribute to effective living now and in the future. Further, a 
plaimed program implies planners, and in this instance it would be a 
cooperative effort requiring the contributions of many specialists who 
would be willing to place more importance upon the growth and de- 
velopment of the individual than upon securing an increased enrollment 
in their own fields. Such a program requires much guidance and much 
contact with individual students. It requires more emphasis on learn- 
ing rather than on the so-called ‘teaching,’ which is often done without 
regard to the learner or what is being learned. 

There is no intention to imply that no college is doing what is here 
recommended. Undoubtedly many are. But there are also others that, 
like many secondary schools, are not providing an effective program 
of general education. 

VI. Evaluation of the Phogeams of General Education 

Most of the newer programs have not been in operation long enough 
to warrant a complete and adequate evaluation. However, it is en- 
couraging that attempts are being made to check the claims on which 
they are based. 

The Progressive Education Association Commission on the Relation 
of School and College, whose activities have already been mentioned, 
has recognized the necessity of careful evaluation of the work of tlie 
thirty schools. An evaluation staff was established under the direction 
of Ralph W. Tyler to help the schools state their objectives and to 
devise new-t3q)e instruments for determining whether these objectives 
had been achieved. The instruments developed have been used in 
many schools other than those in ,the Eight-Year Study. While the 
results of the work of tJie Evaluation Staff will not be available until 
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1942, some indication of the kind of instruments developed to date can 
be secured from a recent publication by Louis E. Raths.” 

Attempts are being made to study the college success of students 
from the thirty schools. While sufBcient information for any general 
conclusions is not available, the first-year group did not suffer by 
comparison with students from regular school programs^® In fact, 
they appear to be at least as able as students from non-experimental 
programs in coping with the usual college program. However, since 
these experimental schools are attempting to do much more than 
prepare for college, further evidence of the achievement of added 
values is still awaited. 

Wrightstone made one of the most thoroughgoing attempts at ap- 
praisal of practices in experimental high schools. His study involved 
the construction of new instruments of evaluation and tiie application 
of these and certain of the usual instruments to matched pupils in 
experimental and in conventional types of curricular programs. He 
attempted to appraise the development of students in terms of out- 
comes that he classified as intellectual, dynamic, and social-perform- 
ance factors. Part of his conclusions follows: 

In the fields of social studies, English, and art, evidence for the 
intellectual factors indicates that the experunental schools provide for 
equal and often supenor achievement on the recall of facts and in- 
formation, obtaining facts, organizing facts, and applying facts and 
principles. Evidence for dynamic beliefs and attitudes is definitely in 
favor of the experimental schools. In social-performance factors 
pupils of the experimental school exceed those of the conventional 
school in both the quantity and the quality of self-initiated and co- 
operative activities in classroom behavior. The various experimental 
practices for integrating and enriching the social studies, English, and 
art have not detracted from the usually measured outcomes; rather 
they have added increased proficiency in other major outcomes of 
instruction. 

The majority of evidence in measured aspects of learning in the 
natural sdences and mathematics favors the integrating and vitalizing 

“Educational Research Bulletin,, 17: March 16, 1938. (College of Education, 
The Ohio State Univeisity) 

See also Professor Raths’ “Appraising Certain Aspects of Student Achieve- 
ment,” being Chapter HI (pp. 89-117) in “Gmdance in Educational Institutions,” 
Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, Part J, of this Society, 1938— jBditor. 

“J. L. Bergstresser. ‘TiValuation at the college level in the Eight-Year Study.” 
American Association oi CoUege Registrars Bulletin. 12: July, 1937, 335-42. 
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practices of the experimental, compared with the separated courses of 
the conventonal, high schools. ^ the dynamic behefs and social- 
performance factors of self-initiated and cooperative activities which 
are measured in this study, the statistical results point significantly in 
favor of the experimental schools. In intelleetual factors the test re- 
sults, while they are often not statistically significant, sustain rather 
generally the better performance of experimental school pupils in the 
recall and recogmtion of facts, working sblls in obtainmg facts, or- 
ganizing facts, and applying generalizations to described events . . . 

In attitudes toward personal and social adjustment, pupils in ex- 
perimental and conventional schools show no clear-cut differences. 

The tests employed m this study are admittedly inadequate, but it is 
interesting to observe the similarity of pupil self-ratings on adjustment 
in both types of schools.” 

These results should be reassuring to those in the colleges and uni- 
versities who have feared the outcome of the newer programs of 
secondary education. Both these studies support the belief that tie 
product of these reorganized curricula are just as able as pupils from 
conventional schools in performing the tasks required of them on the 
college level. The additional values resulting from the experimental 
programs as shown by Wrighstone’s study would be approved by most 
persons interested in youth as being not only desirable but also exceed- 
ingly important for effective living both in school and out. 

The problem of evaluation, however, is far from solved and pro- 
grams of general education need much refining. The widespread at- 
tention being given to the problem seems to forecast considerable 
modification of high-school programs of general education in the years 
ahead, and much sentiment in favor of new forms of cooperation be- 
tween high schools and colleges and universities, to the end that a 
continuous program of general education may be provided from the 
kindei^arten through at least the junior-college period— a program m 
which each of the agencies, regardless of level, will contribute efficiently 
and effectively to the development of competence in all aspects of 
living. 

“J. Wayne Wrighstone, Apprcnsd of Experimental HighrSohool Praeticet, 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Coliunbia University, 1936. 
pp. 190-191, 193) 
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I. Introduction 

The emphasis upon college curricula designed to meet needs of 
youth goes back to the begiiming of higher education in America. 
From the founding of Harvard in 1636, of William and Mary in 1693, 
and of Yale in 1701, the needs of youth and of society have been more 
or less stressed by colleges. These colleges developed in part after the 
pattern of European universities, but they gained vitality from the 
fact that they were established in response to community needs. As 
new needs arose, new courses of study were added to the curricula. 
Professional courses in law, medicine, engineering, and other fields 
gradually supplemented the more academic subjects designed especially 
for cultural development or mental discipline. By 1850, a pattern of 
so-called ‘cultural’ subjects had been fairly well established. 

As the frontier expanded westward, new colleges arose in response 
to community needs and these looked to the older established eastern 
institutions for their patterns. The older colleges had acquired a 
prestige that was difficult to ignore in the formulation of a new cur- 
riculum. Furthermore, many of the faculty and board members of the 
new frontier institutions were alunmi of the older colleges; they had 
learned to think of a college as an institution teaching subjects and 
using the methods of their own college generation. 

In spite of this early tendency to fix and stabilize a college program, 
new demands of the expanding frontier called for new courses. The 
expansion of agricultural pursuits presented a need for college instruc- 
tion and research in this field. Even before a body of knowledge was 
available as a basis for instruction, courses were taught. Professor 
Isaac P. Roberts, teacher of agriculture in Iowa State College, tells 
of his own e 3 q)erience with reference to the trend: 
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I began to tell the students what I knew about fanning It did 
not take me long to run short of material and I began to consult the 
hbraiy. I mig^t as well have looked for cranbernes on the Rocky 
Mountams as for material for teaching agnculture in that hbrary. 
Thus, fortunately, I was dnven to take the class to the fidd and farm, 
there to study plants, animals, and tillage at hrst hand. ... I fell 
into the habit of taking the students to view good and poor farms; to 
see fine herds in the country round about, even though they had to 
travel in freight cars. I suppose I was the first teacher of agriculture 
to make use, in a large way, of the fidds and stables of the countryside 
as laboratories . . . One day, bemg short on lecture material, I 
went mto the fidds and gathered a great armful of common weed 
pests. Handing them around to the class I asked for the common and 
botanical names, and the methods of eradication . . . This experi- 
ment provided material for a week’s classroom talk and led me to 
place still more emphasis on fidd laboratory work.* 

This freedom of the early colleges to add courses in response to 
community needs was checked in the course of time. In view of the 
diversity of college programs and requirements there was a demand for 
a definition of a college or a university. Accrediting associations were 
formed to serve this function. The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, organized in 1895, became the most 
powerful and influential. Over a period of years this body formulated, 
adopted, and attempted to enforce a set of standards to which all 
recognized institutions in the area covered by the Association had to 
adhere if the credits of their students were to be valued at par by 
member colleges. At the first meeting of the Association, President 
Jesse, of the University of Missouri, declared that, if a college is to 
secure unquestioned recognition, it must have (1) respectable entrance 
requirements, (2) well-arranged courses of study extending over a four- 
year period and embracing Latin, Greek, French, German, English, 
Mathematics, history, political economy, philosophy, physics, chemis- 
try, and biology, (3) at least eight good instructors, (4) a good library 
and suitable buildings, including three laboratories, (5) enough income 
to maintain the instruction and equipment.* 

In 1916 definite college standards were set by the Association. Re- 
vised in 1925, they defined a college in part as an institution “which 

^Survey of Land Grant CoUegea. (Ututed States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Vol. 1, 1930, p. 21) 

* “Early organisation and the first annual meeting of the Association.” North 
Central Association Quarterly, 1: 1926, 5-6. 
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organizes its curricula in such a way that the early years are a con- 
tinuation of, and a supplement to, the work of the secondary school 
and at least the last two years are shaped more or less distinctly in 
the direction of special, professional, or graduate instruction.”* 

In this manner the Association provided for an extension of general 
education but specified at the same time that such education should 
prepare students to take more advanced or graduate work. At no 
point in the standards is any concern shown for a t3^e of general edu- 
cation that will assist that large body of students not going on for 
advanced work to live more effective lives as members of a com- 
munity. 

Standards such as these, although intended to serve as minimal re- 
quirements, set college programs according to a common mold. Needs 
of students and of society were submerged, if not totally forgotten. 
Instead, most colleges struggled either to remain or to be placed on 
the accredited lists. In view of the domination by the older, more 
powerful, and better-established institutions, each college found itself 
faced with the necessity of shaping its program after theirs, regardless 
of any special needs its constituents might have. Gradually, however, 
a mass of evidence has accumulated revealing the futility of efforts to 
make all colleges alike. Once again colleges are being freed to modify 
their programs in terms of student’s and society’s needs. Representa- 
tive studies that have led to this change in emphasis are reviewed in 
this chapter. They furnish a basis for a better imderstanding of the 
changing colleges and the current emphasis upon general education to 
meet needs of modem youth more effectively than programs of the 
traditional college. 

II. iNHttJX OF Students Stbaiks the Tbaditional 
Concept of Coi£E6e 

Clearly the increasing college enrollments and the high student 
mortality rates summarized in an earlier chapter strained to a breaking 
point the generally accepted concept of the college. Everywhere colleges 
sought to make some sort of adjustment, although they were not so 
willing to change the courses of study. Freshmen week, orientation 
and survey courses, personnel officers, guidance services were gradually 
added in an effort to prevent or rehabilitate failures. An interest 
arose, too, in the collection of information concerning the nature of 

'"Standards of accredited institotions oi hifdior education.” North Central 
Aetooation Quartetly, 1: 1926, 19. 
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college students. A wide variety of traits has been studied. The re- 
sults of such studies are most consistent, showing striking variations in 
the differences betw'een students at different colleges and even more 
striking variations among students at the same institution. If college 
standards were established in the hope of making all colleges alike or 
of guaranteeing that each college graduate attain a specified level of 
understanding, knowledge, or culture, or reach the same point in his 
preparation for graduate study, the efforts have been utterly futile. 
Through continuous study a much more realistic picture of college 
students has emerged. 

III. Vaeiations in College Student Geoups 
1. Age 

In view of the general requirement of high-school graduation for 
admission to colleges, it might readily be assumed that the average 
age at which students enter different colleges is uniform. Such a 
generalization is far from the facts. For example, Heilman,* in a report 
on forty teachers colleges scattered throughout the country, shows that 
the median ages extend from 17.59 years for one college to 19.29 years 
for another. Students entering the second of these two institutions are 
almost two years older than those entering the first. Likewise Cowen,® 
in a survey of New York colleges, revealed a wide variation in the 
ages of students at different institutions. In one college (for men) only 
three percent of the entering students were under seventeen years of 
age whereas in another the percentage under seventeen was fifty-two. 
For the upper age range from eighteen to twenty-two, the percentages 
of entering students vary from sixteen at one college (for women) to 
eighty-six at another. The figures are so striking, little more need be 
said about them. Obviously when one speaks of “a college,” or more 
specifically of “freshmen entering a college,” one cannot have in mind 
a group of students with a fixed average age. In spite of all efforts 
to standardize, colleges persist in being different in this matter of 
drawing students of varying average ages; some attract the younger 
students; others the older. The question why they do so has not been 

*J. D. Heilman. "Beport on the 19^-33 Testing FFOgram of the Teachers Col- 
lege Personnel Assodation.” Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado: 
February 11, 1933 (numeographed) p. 19. 

* Philip A Cowen. CdUege ETitrance Inquiry. (University of the State of New 
York, Albany: Bulletin No 1007, Nov. 1, 1932) See espedally Table 14 in the 
mimeographed material of the report. 
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fully answered; the answers are probably as individual as the colleges 
themselves. 

More striking than the variations in average ages for freshmen in 
different colleges is the range and distribution of ages at a particular 
college. In any given college the age range of freshmen is likely to 
extend from sixteen or under to considerably above twenty. Clearly, 
the assumption that freshmen are of the same age or maturity level 
because they have all graduated from the high school is false. 

The interrelations of such factors as age with other characteristics 
need definitely to be taken into consideration if a college is to have 
an adequate appraisal of student needs and abilities. Contrary to ex- 
pectations on the part of layman, the youngest student is not handi- 
capped scholastically in competing with his fellows. The evidence 
places him in a favored position, Odell’s® investigation is one of a 
number revealing that the younger students tend to make higher marks 
in both high school and college than those who enter at a later age. He 
collected data concerning 2,000 students who attended a large number 
of different high schools and colleges. A summary of his evidence 
appears in Table I. Starting with the group of students who entered 
college at sixteen years and nmning through those who entered at 


Table I.— Average High-School and College Makes fob Students 
GBO trPED BY Age at Entrance to College 


Age at Entrance 

Average HighrSchool Mark 

Average CoUege Mark 

16 

87.6 

85.4 

17 

865 

845 

18 

85.0 

83.5 

19 

82.9 

80.8 

20 

82.1 

78.7 

21 

815 

83.5 


twenty-one, the average high-school marks decrease regularly for 
each successive year. The same trend is observable for college marks 
with the exception of the oldest group, whose scholarship is comparable 
to those who entered at eighteen, probably because of added maturity 
and experience. The younger students are likewise favored in com- 
pleting their college courses in four years: of those who entered at the 
age of sixteen, 31 percent completed their course in four years; of the 
seventeen-year-old group, 32 percent; of the ei^teen-year-old group, 
•Charles W. Odell. “The effect of early entrance upon college success.” Jowr. 
of Edm. Research, 26: 1933, 510-612. 
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25 percent; of the nineteen-year-old group, 21 percent; and of the 
twenty and twenty-one-year-old groups, 9 percent. To be sure, these 
data cannot be interpreted to mean that youth should be hurried along 
into college; they mean instead that the yoimger are the abler in terms 
of ability required to do satisfactory college work as it is usually 
offered and administered. 

Although the youngest students may not be handicapped 
scholastically as colleges are at present operated, it does not follow 
that they are not handicapped at all. A few years ago Northwestern 
University assembled through scholarships a group of child prodigies, 
some of whom were only fourteen years of age upon entrance to the 
University. The experiment was not continued for long. These children 
had no difiBculty in their scholarly pursuits; they were out of place, 
however, from the standpoint of physical and social development. 
With age, as with other factors, there is no single answer to the 
problem as to when students should enter college. It is important, 
however, for each college to study the ages of its students in relation 
to other characteristics in order to determine the nature of general edu- 
cation best suited to the group it is attempting to serve. 

2. Scholastic Ability 

Ever since the Army Alpha Examination was given to college 
students during and immediately following the War, attention has 
been called repeatedly to the wide differences between student groups 
and the enormous range of scores within any college group. As other 
tests of scholastic aptitude were developed especially for college stu- 
dents, the variations were even more striking. 

Each year the American Council Psychological Examination is given 
at many institutions throughout the country. The writer analyzed par- 
ticularly the data derived from the test given in 1932, which was sup- 
plied by the authors of the test. If the distributions of scores for stu- 
dents at four-year colleges are examined, they fall between the two 
extreme distributions shown in Figure I. Clearly, whatever this test 
is a measure of, the two groups are definitely unlike in the ability 
under consideration. The scores of less than 25 percent of the bottom 
group extend into the range of the top 75 percent of the highest 
ranking group. And yet, both groups are college students. Clearly, 
too, the extent to which the curricula offered at four-year colleges 
make demands upon the ability in question must be considered in de- 
termming the pattern of instruction. It is relatively easy to find high- 
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school groups that on the American Council Psychological Exanaina- 
tion yield distributions of scores considerably above that for the lowest 
ranking college. 

Only one mference can be drawn from such results if we are to be 
realistic about the matter. The educational program, insofar as it in- 
volves the abilities measured by such an examination, must be adjusted 
to the students who are being served. Actually, colleges and secondary 
schools have made such adjustments constantly, which they have not 
openly recognized. The teaching of college algebra or chemistry in 
the highest ranking college must be very different from that in the 
lowest ranking college. Algebra requires a high degree of proficiency in 

— HIGH8ST AANKmO COLLEGE 

PER CBHT ..... LOWEST RANKINQ COLLSGE 



Examination xor Two Four-Ybab Collbgbs 

ability to use abstract symbols or the kind of ability that is appraised 
by the psychological examination. To say that the students in the 'two 
groups had learned algebra to the same degree, or to say that they can 
and should learn algebra to the same degree, represents sheer rigidity 
in educational thinking. It represents an insistence upon absolutes 
in college education that do not exist. 

More amazing still than the differences between institutions on their 
psycholo^cal test scores is the wide range of scores within any single 
college. In the two colleges represented, for example, it is obvious that 
the lowest includes some students who rank in the top one fourth of 
the distribution for the highest. Furthermore, the highest includes 
some students who rank in the bottom fourth of the distribution for 
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the lowest. Each college, then, faces a problem of variability within 
the institution that has been talked about often enough, but has been 
the object of serious efforts to meet individual needs only within the 
last few years and even so with most inadequate results. 

Similar data showing differences between colleges and variation 
within colleges in terms of psychological test scores might be drawn 
from a variety of sources. In the accumulation of evidence one further 
fact emerges. For some reason or other colleges tend to maintain a con- 
stant level in psychological test scores from one year to the next, as 
they do in the average age of freshmen they attract. Colleges, like indi- 
viduals, do not change radically from year to year. The group entering 
next year will in most respects be much like those already in residence. 
At some institutions this observation has led to the deduction that the 
program for each year can be essentially the same as for preceding 
years; but even though the general level of abilities remains approxi- 
mately the same, and even though the basic needs to be met do not vary 
greatly, problems change from year to year. Education, like society 
itself, cannot be static; it must evolve and improve. Unless a college 
is constantly seeking to find means of providing more effective educa- 
tion for its group and for the individual whom it is seeking to develop, 
it is not worthy of classification as an educational institution. Rela- 
tively constant scholastic abilities in student groups constitute no jus- 
tification for complacency. No college, regardless of the level of student 
abilities it attracts, has yet provided the most effective program of gen- 
eral education of which the staff is capable. No college, regardless of 
its attempts to adjust courses to individual students, has fully succeeded 
in developing to the utmost the individual abilities with which it deals. 
No college, regardless of the resources at its command, has as yet de- 
rived a formula that all colleges can follow in building programs that 
are properly adjusted to the range of abilities represented in their stu- 
dent bodies. If such a formula were at hand, the task would be easy 
and at the same time much less interesting. Each college is faced with 
the problem of setting its program not only in terms of the variation in 
scholastic abilities as measured but also in terms of other factors, 
equally or even more important, on which students vary to the same 
or even to a greater degree. 

3. Achievement 

In setting graduation from the high school as a basic requirement 
for entrance to college, accrediting agencies assumed that the prepara- 
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tion provided thereby would be uniform for all college freshmen. Had 
they not studied reading, spelling, arithmetic, writing, geography, and 
other basic subjects in the elementary grades? Had they not supple- 
mented this early education with three years or more of English, two 
of languages, one of science, one or two of history, one of mathematics, 
along with other subjects in the high school? They had, to be sure, but 
their growth as a result of these studies differed. 

At Ohio State University some years ago, common subject matter 
tests were administered to freshmen and the results were compared with 
available norms.^ As many as half of the students made scores below 
the eighth-grade norms in operations with integers that involved prob- 
lems in division. In other aspects of arithmetic the percentage below 
the eighth-grade norms varied from 4 to 40. On one of the tests 14 per- 
cent of the college students fell below the fourth-grade norms! 

On the Monroe Revised Silent Reading Test for Grades VI-VIII, 
7 percent scored below the eighth-grade median in comprehension and 
30 percent in rate. One student scored at the fifth-grade level in com- 
prehension; two at the fifth-grade level and one at the fourth-grade in 
rate. In English composition, as measured by several tests, 41 percent 
stood below college freshmen norms, 11 percent below ninth-grade 
norms, 6 percent below eighth-grade level, and 3 percent below the 
seventh. These figures can likewise be duplicated at many colleges and 
universities. They provide further evidence that all efforts to maintain 
rigorous college admission standards have failed. Even in the so-called 
‘basic tool subjects’ on which the curriculum has centered, college stu- 
dents fall far below expectations based upon the assumption that grad- 
uation from the high school guarantees a certain set standard of com- 
petence. 

A much more extensive comparison of the achievement of high- 
school and college groups is now available in the recent report of the 
Pennsylvania study, issued through the oflSces of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching.® Figure 2 is adapted from in- 
formation supplied in the report. It shows the distribution of scores on 
an extensive general culture examination based upon subjects ordi- 
narily included in a college program. The examination was given to 

^H. J. Arnold. “Disabilities of college students in certain ‘tool subjects’ and 
the relation of such disabilities to college standings.” PM Delta Kappa, 11 : 1929, 
169-174. 

'William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood. The Student ard His Knowledge. 
Cam^e Foundation for file Advancement of Teaching: New York, 1938. 
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Fia. 2.— DisTBiBimoN ov Scores on a Comprehensive Knowledge Test ior 
High-Sohool Seniors, College Sophomores, and College Seniors 
AND for Three Colleges 


college sophomores in 1930, to college seniors in 1932, and to hi^-school 
seniors in 1933-1934, The distribution of scores for those three groups 
is shown at the right of the chart. At the left are the distributions for 
three individual Colleges, A, B, and C. Cross comparisons can be made 
readily. More than three-fourths of the sophomores in College A rank 
in the upper half of the distribution of college seniors, while the dis- 
tribution of scores for College C is essentially the same as that for high- 
school seniors. The authors of the study do not claim that the test given 
measures all the increments that accrue from college education. They 
state explicitly that “no one here concerned assumes that to measure 
knowledge is to appraise the full flower and scope of all that education 
implies.”® They point out, however, that many teachers have cherished 
so-called “ ‘intangibles' to be sought by the way, but sooner or later the 
confusion of these elements with knowledge has usually crowded them 
out. For after all, knowledge has hitherto been every educator’s pro- 


•76«i.,p.67. 
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fessional stock in trade; his rod of authority.” From the positive angle, 
the test gains significance in that it covers many aspects of the usval 
college program. The results reveal once more the astounding fact that 
some high-school students who have not studied college subjects know 
more about those subjects than do many college sophomores or even 
some college seniors. With the limitations of the test fully in view, the 
results remain significant. Neither high-school nor college graduation 
provides a guarantee of knowledge of information covered by the cur- 
riculum. 

With the mass of evidence all pointing in the same direction as that 
just reviewed, how can colleges continue to insist that there is a basic 
body of information, of subject matter that all students must acquire? 
Or if they persist in this belief, why is it that they have not based ad- 
mission and graduation requirements upon the standards they verbally 
accept? If pressed on this point, most college authorities would insist 
that there are other values aside from knowledge increments, but at the 
same time they fail to discover, analyze, and provide for these or to 
‘credit’ students with achievement in them toward graduation. 

Before turning to a consideration of some of these other values, ref- 
erence needs to be made to another aspect of achievement expressed 
through acquisition of knowledge. Up to now little attention has been 
centered upon the problem of student growth during the period of res- 
idence in college. To be sure, college authorities and faculties have 
talked at length about growth and development. They have, however, 
little tangible evidence to show the effects of instruction on the growth 
that has taken place. By administering the long comprehensive exami- 
nation to college sophomores and to the same group two years later as 
college seniors. Learned and Wood*" were able to check the progress of 
individual students. Figure 3, reproduced from the Carnegie report, 
gives the initial standing of two students in terms of total score and of 
scores on various parts of the examination. Both students were grad- 
uates in engineering in a college that rated near the top on the exami- 
nations. The scores are plotted in relation to the distribution of sopho- 
more scores and derive meaning from that relation. One of the students 
is below the sophomore mean on initial and final scores in all subjects 
that the instrument covered, with the exception of mathematics in which 
his fiTiftl achievement during the senior year surpasses the initial or 
sophomore year achievement of the second student. In other words, as 
a senior he still ranks far below the sophomore ratings of the second 

“7Wd.,p.34. 
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student in all subjects except mathematics. Not only did the second 
student rank higher as a sophomore than the first did as a senior; he 
also made greater gains. On only one test, vocabulary, did both students 
fail to gain. Regardless of what the college in which these students were 
registered has to say about its standards, it is obvious that it accepts 
students with markedly different levels of achievement. Likewise these 
two sharply differing students received the same degree. Both began 
their careers as college graduates and as engineers. From this point 
on, they gain recognition in terms of the contnbutions they make to 
society either as scholars or as practical men of affairs and in terms 



Fra. 3. — Gbowth in KNowLEmcaB of Two Stdmjnts from the Sophomore 
Year to the Senior Year 


of personal relations with their fellowmen. Neither persistence in mak- 
ing such contributions nor ability to establish such satisfactory rela- 
tions was measured, nor can they be revealed in the coll^e-test profiles. 
Nor have the colleges given special recognition to such characteristics 
when deciding whether a student should be granted ‘distinction,’ ‘pass,’ 
or ‘failure’ in a given course or whether he ^ould be granted a degree. 

The essential implications of such individual records are summarized 
by the authors of the report we are citing as follows: 

Each individual has some level peculiar to himself at which his 
education in any given subject must begm. Average levels, like the 
‘average man’ do not exist for practical education. There exist only 
different starting points from which alone progress is possible. This 
suggests that mstead of expecting the members of a college class to 
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confonn to an average, we might better arrange circumstances so that 
each student could make full use of what he has learned and could 
advance from the point where he really stands. Ss permanent gains 
derived from schooling would thus be substantially increased. 

This suggestion is reenforced by the relentless operation of what 
might well be called the first law of learning : Whatever a man learns, 
he must learn for himself. In Pennsylvania, certainly, neither pro- 
fessors nor other institutional agencies have been able to do students’ 
leamii^ for them. Although they have divided thdr students into 
year-groups and classes, required thdr attendance on mstruction, 
marked their recitations and tests, and granted them a corresponding 
number of 'standard’ credits, many of these students, in spite of college 
diplomas, are nevertheless no better informed on the subjects tested 
than a large number of pupils still in high school; almost one-dxth 
even lost ground academically during a two-year trial period. If it be 
held that learning in its many forms is the chief prerequisite for edu- 
cation, this situation should be dealt with.'' 

The Pennsylvania study has been criticized rather sharply by many 
because the limited tests measured almost entirely stock of information. 
The authors of the report are the first to recognize the limitations of the 
tests used. They may, perhaps, give the achievement as measured more 
weight than others who deal with the problem of higher education ; they 
may, too, draw inferences concerning the matter of selection of college 
students that certainly not every educator would be willing to accept. 
But such inferences go beyond the data. They represent the best judg- 
ment of those who have worked with the accumulated facts. There are 
certainly limitations of the study that must be fully recognized. Never- 
theless, in spite of all such limitations, the results relate to one of the 
outcomes of college instruction that has long been regarded as impor- 
tant. They must be interpreted in the light of conditions as they are. 
They warrant close study by any one who is honestly interested in the 
contribution that colleges can make to the development of youth. On 
no other outcome of college instruction has so much information been 
gathered. To those who regard other outcomes as more significant so- 
cially or who would measure educational growth by some other criterion 
than that used in the Pennsylvania study, the report should serve as a 
definite impetus for further study. No more significant contribution to 
a better understanding of higher education can be made for the time 
being than to bring together evidence concerning the growth and de- 

»/wa. 
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velopment of students in characteristics other than the knowledge of 
facts as measured by Learned and Wood. Such data would strike at 
the core of the problem, at the raison d’itre of a college. 

4. New Observations on Permanence of Learning 

Some efforts have been made at Ohio State University under Tyler’s 
direction and at the University of Miimesota through the ofiSces of the 
Committee on Educational Research, as well as at other scattered insti- 
tutions, to measure progress toward the achievement of outcomes in 
addition to the accumulation of knowledge. The meager evidence that 
has accumulated indicates that other outcomes aside from knowledge 
of facts need to be appraised in arriving at a complete picture of the 
variation among college students. At Ohio State an achievement exam- 
ination was devised to measure the following objectives of instruction:^ 
(1) familiarity with the terminology of zoology, (2) the ability to re- 
call the name of a structure pictured in a diagram, (3) the ability to 
recognize the function of a structure, (4) the ability to recall other facts 
of zoology, (6) the ability to apply principles of zoology to situations 
new to the students, and (6) the ability to interpret experiments new 
to the students. The test was given at the beginning and at the close 
of the course, and again one, two, and three years later to students who 
took no advanced work m zoology. The results in terms of the first four 
informational objectives revealed a general trend similar to that foimd 
in other studies: the students over a three-year period forgot, on the 
average for single tests, up to 90 percent of what they gained during 
the course. On tests of the last two objectives, however, students did 
not forget; they continued to improve over the three-year period. Al- 
though this is only an exploratory study, it reveals possibilities that 
need to be investigated further. It is entirely possible that current tests 
are not yielding observations of more enduring values that need to be 
considered by colleges in studying variations among college groups and 
in formulating plans for general education. 

5. High-School Rank 

Among the single measures that have been used as a basis for pre- 
dicting probable success in college, rank in the hi^-school graduating 
class in scholarship over a four-year period has repeatedly been shown 

” James E. Wert. “The Retention of Achievement in College Zo51ogy.” (Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio State University: Columbus, 1935, mimeo- 
graphed) 
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to have the highest predictive value. On this measure as well as on 
psychological and achievement tests there is considerable variation 
between colleges. An example taken from Cowen’s study^® may suffice. 
For all New York colleges included in the study, 69 percent of the stu- 
dents ranked in the highest two-fifths and 10 percent in the lowest two- 
fifths of their high-school graduating classes. By and large, the colleges 
have put into operation a rather rigid system of selection. The figures 
for all colleges, however, are misleading if applied to any single college, 
as the following comparison readily shows. 

Eighrtchool Percentage of Students in 


Scholarship 

College A 

College B 

Top fifth 

98 

16 

Second fifth 

2 

24 

Third fifth 

0 

20 

Fourth and lowest fifth, combined 

0 

40 


Other colleges fall between these two extremes. Once more the evidence 
is clear. In terms of a background of high-school scholarship these 
colleges attract distinctly different student material. With facts such 
as these now readily accessible, it can no longer be assumed that 
the requirement of high-school graduation brings to a college, students 
of the same or even of comparable degrees of achievement. College A 
draws 98 percent of its students from those who rank in the highest fifth 
of their high-school graduating classes, whereas College B attracts only 
16 percent of the students from this group. 

6. College Marks 

College faculties express their judgment of student achievement in 
terms of marks. These, in turn, are used as a basis for determining 
whether students fail, are promoted from one level to the next, or are 
given honors. Sometimes there is no or little relation between the actual 
achievement of students in a class and the marks they receive. From 
the investigations conducted over a period of years, the fact of vari- 
ability among colleges again stands out. From a survey of hi^er edu- 
cation for the United Lutheran Church, the variation in the percentage 
of all marks that fall in different quality groups can be illustrated by 
the distribution for three colleges, R, S, and T.“ 

“Op. cit. 

“ B. J. Leonard, E. S. Evenden, E. B. O’Bear. Survey of Higher Education for 
the United iMheran Church in Ammca. Yolame I. (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia ITniversily: New York, 1929. p. 604) 
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Although these distributions depend in part upon a system of trans- 
muting percentage grades into letter marks, the differences between the 
institutions are clear, l^th evidence of this nature at hand one can 
readily guarantee that any high-school graduate in the country could 
emerge with a bachelor’s degree if he would pay tuition fees and attend 
classes for four years at one of several colleges that might be named. 
College T, from the figures supplied by the investigation, gives no marks 
below C, and College S m^es 96 percent of its marks equivalent to 
A or B. In the total picture of higW education in the country, these 
particular colleges are relatively insignificant. Similar variations, how- 
ever, can be found among colleges that are well known. 

As a matter of fact, the marks assigned by different departments 
within any given institution vary greatly. Instructors in the same de- 
partment likewise differ to an amazing degree in the standards they 


Marki Cotteget 

R S T 


A 

14.1 

665 

455 

B 

28.5 

29.5 

49.4 

C 

39.6 

3.6 

5.3 

D 

16B 

0.4 

• • * 

E 

0.8 

• • • 

• ■ • 

F 

02 

• • • 

• • • 


adopt for successful or passing work. As long as they do, it is not pos- 
sible to speak with finality on what college standards are. Each teacher 
feels quite certain in his own mind that he knows what satisfactory col- 
lege work is. Few college instructors, to date, have taken seriously 
the facts with regard to variations in marking practices. These facts 
are accepted where they are known almost wi^ a shrug, as if to say: 
“That may be true, but I still know when a student has done satis- 
factory college work,” 


7. Relation of Students 

Colleges differ likewise in their ability to retain students. A study 
of factors affecting the elimination of women students from Bates, 
Bucknell, Carleton, Colby, Denison, and Hillsdale Colleges^*’ indicated 
that in this small group of liberal arts colleges the percentages of stu- 
dents who withdrew ranged from 14 in one college to 72.5 in another. 

"Ruth y. Pope. Pacton AgecUng the Elimination of Women Students. (New 
York: Teaoheis College, Columbia Univendly. Coatributioss to Education No. 
48S, 1931) 
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In the more recent investigation of t\^enty-five universities” the per- 
centages of students leaving the university during or at the end of a 
four-year period without obtaining the degree range from 46.2 for Penn- 
sylvania State College to 85.2 for the University of Detroit. In view 
of the general tendency for college curricula to be set up in four-year 
spans, it is at least within the range of probability that colleges that 
lose a large percentage of students are not adequately meeting their 
needs. On the other hand, colleges with low percentages of withdrawals 
are not thereby justified in assuming that they are meeting adequately 
the needs of students. Other factors may be contributing to their hold- 
ing power. Regardless of the explanation, colleges differ greatly in their 
ability to retain students. 

Within a sii^le institution similar variations exist. At Minnesota, 
for example. West” has shown that for different schools the percentage 
of each entering group completing a course in four years ranged from 
16.3 to 64.5. At Ohio State” the percentage varied from 14 to 65.7. 
Similar variations have been revealed at Chicago and elsewhere. In 
other words, the same factors that influence the holding power of sepa- 
rate colleges operate within the divisions of a single institution. These 
factors are not usually taken into consideration in making plans for 
general or more specialised education. 

8. Reasons for Attending Collie 

Colleges differ, too, in the reasons why they are selected. At seven 
denominational colleges where students designated the factors that in- 
fluenced their choice of an institution, the results are not alike for any 
two of the colleges. The following figures (Table 11) reveal the varia- 
tions at a glance.” Although these data are crude, the differences are 
sufficiently great to show that student bodies differ widely in their rea- 
sons for selecting colleges. Again these are facts of which colleges may 
be aware, but as yet have refused to recognize or plan for. 

One college” was sufficiently daring to ask its students the question: 

” J. H. McNeely. "College entrance i^es.” School Life, 23: 1937, 31. 

” R. M. West. Student Survival. (Report of the Survey Commission. VH 
Minneapolis: Bulletin of the TJniversitsr of Minnesota, Vol. 28, No. 4, 1925) 

"Harold AEdgertonandHeibert A. Toops. Aeademie Progress. (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1929) 

" IBIIm M. Reeves. "Which college ?” Jour, of Higher Educ,, 3: 1932. 

" TgniinA, Reinhardt. “Reasons given by freshmen for their choice of a college.” 
ScJuHd and Sodetg, 47: 193$, 511-512. 
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“If you had your own entire choice would you go to some other college?** 
Of the students in attendance during 1930-1931, 48 percent said “yes”; 
of those in residence during 1935-1936, 50 percent, or one half of the 
group, said “yes.” As reasons for wishing to move to another college 
they gave: new surroundings, social advantages, course wanted, larger 
school, better faculty, athletics, and fraternities and sororities. DifiScult 
as it is for a college to face such facts, the awareness of them may pro- 
vide a stimulus to improve the education being offered in that institu- 
tion. It is encouraging to note that students as well as faculties are at 
present groping to find an educational program that is best adapted to 
student needs and interests. 


Table II.— Factors iNmuENCiNO the Choice or a College 


Factors Irifluencmg Choice 

Percentage of Students 
Designating Each Factor 
Lowest Highest 

Awareness of the institution 

36 

70 

Acquaintance with other students atteuding 

31 

60 

Parental wishes 

33 

62 

Influence of friends or relatives 

24 

50 

Scholarship or other financial aid 

22 

31 

Church aflSliatioa 

9 

36 

Interview with representative of the college 

10 

35 

Subject-matter interest 

11 

33 

Literature from the college 

7 

26 

Renown of the faculty 

5 

24 


9. AtMtudes 


The instruments for observing attitudes of students are not as de- 
pendable as tests of information. Unlike the latter, students can readily 
indicate attitudes they think are expected of them rather than their 
real attitudes. However, such observational techniques are sufiSciently 
accurate for group comparisons. Wherever they have been used, they 
yield similar results with respect to variability. The study by Thur- 
stone and Chave” on attitudes toward the church reveal wide differ- 
ences in this respect among student groups. 

Rundquist and Sletto,** in studying the problem of personality in 

*‘L. L. Thuistone and E.J. Chare. The Measur&nemt of Attilvde. (Chicago: 
The tJnireraity of Chicago Press, 1929) 

** Edward A Rundquist and Raymond E. Sletto, Pmondity m the Depret- 
lion. (Minneapolis: UnirersilT' of Miimesota Press, 1936) 
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the depression, constructed scales to measure general morale, inferiority, 
family relationships, respect for law, economic conservatism, and atti- 
tude toward the value of education. These were administered to college 
and high-school students, high-school teachers, and groups of unem- 
ployed adults. Although on five of the six scales the scores were poorer 
for the less well-educated, the differences between the groups are neglig- 
ible compared with the overlapping of scores between groups and the 
wide variation within each group. On these scales it is clear that college 
training does not set the group apart in their adjustment from high- 
school or unemployed adult groups; in other words, college students are 
not distinctly different from non-college groups. The pattern for atti- 
tudes with respect to variability and differences seems to follow that 
for achievement in subject-matter knowledge. 

With a growing emphasis upon the measurement of outcomes of in- 
struction other than, and in addition to, the acquisition of information, 
a series of studies showing changes in attitudes during a course or over 
a period of college training is particularly significant. An investigation 
reflecting the changes in attitudes of students over a four-year period 
was reported recently.®* Thurstone’s attitude scales on war, the Negro, 
influence of God on conduct, reality of God, and the church were admin- 
istered to freshmen and to the same group four years later as seniors. 
On all scales, with the exception of that on the Negro, the students 
moved toward a more liberal position. But more significant than these 
relatively minor shifts is the fact that on all scales the variation of the 
senior group is just about as widespread as for the freshman group. In 
other words, students become no more alike in thdr attitudes as a result 
of their college training than they do in the amount of knowledge ac- 
quired. 

Another study of importance in this connection was made by 
Harter®* to determine the effect of training upon the belief in certain 
popular misconceptions. Forty items were included in tiie scale of 
which the following are samples: 

People with greenish eyes are not as trustworthy as people with blue or 
black eyes. 

Long slender hands indicate an artistic nature. 

Women possess a power of intuition absent in men. 

®'y. A Jones. "Attitudes of college students and the changes in such attitudes 
during four years of college.” Jour, of Educ. Psychol^ 29; 1938, 14^34. 

"B. S. Harter. ‘‘Effect of training upon the belief in certain popular miscon- 
ceptions.” Jowr, of Applied PtyohoL, 21: 1929, 119-129. 
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On the initial testing before training, the number of items to which 
Temple University students agreed ranged from 0 to 29 with a mean 
at 9. After the training period the mean dropped to 3.2, but the range 
still extended from 0 to 22. College students seem to cling tenaciously 
to certain common misconceptions. Clearly not all their beliefs have 
been influenced by higher learning. 

10. Interest in Religion 

Coming with widely differing backgrounds, college students na- 
turally differ in their religious interests, habits, and beliefs. Cowley,®* 
in summarizing the findings of the Connecticut Survey Committee on 
transition from school to college, involving 3167 students in 39 colleges 
and 103 secondary schools, comments editorially as follows; 

The outstanding facts concerning student rdi^on discovered in 
this investigalion are these; one-third of the students entering college 
as freshmen have no interest in rdigion, find no value in it, and could 
get along without it; a second one-third state that although reli^on 
does not mean much to them for the present they believe that later in 
their liv« it may become vital; the remaining third express their 
interest in religion and testify that they find it helpful or a vital part 
of their lives. 

Among colleges of the same denomination it is sometimes assumed 
that students hold common beliefs, particularly on religious issues. To 
note the validity of this assumption, Cunningham®* gave a religious 
placement test to 2948 students entering 36 Catholic colleges. With a 
total possible score of 152, the highest scores for the different groups 
ranged from 115 to 144, the lowest from 5 to 79, and the medians from 
51 to 117. From the standpoint of religious beliefs and interests, these 
colleges are homogenous in name only; clearly, the students do not hold 
the same religious beliefs. They differ widely from one Catholic college 
to another. 

Similarly, variations in church membership for students at Uie same 
denominational colleges have been observed. Among 35 Methodist 
colleges, the percentage of the student body holding membership in the 
Methodist Church varied from 33 at one of the institutions to 81 at 
another.®^ Among 13 United Lutheran Colleges, the percentage of 

“ W. H. Cowl^. “Student religion.'’ Jour, of Higher Ednus^ 8: 1937, 226-227. 
"W. F. Cunningham. “Ftedunan Religious Placement Test” CaihcAie Edit- 
cation Beview, 36: 1937, 274-283. 

"Floyd W. Reeves, John D. Russell, and others. The Liberal Arte College. 
(Chicago: The Universify of Chicago Press, 1932, p. 408) 
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Lutherans in attendance varied from 26 to 94.*® Among 14 colleges 
afiSliated with Disciples of Christ, the percentage of students who indi- 
cated their preference for the church with which the college is associated 
varied from 33.8 to 85.6.®* It seems, then, that regardless of the denom- 
ination that sponsors the college, students’ religious interests and afiSl- 
iations are not the same, as is so often supposed. If in colleges influenced 
by a common religious faith it is not possible to find groups of students 
of like beliefs after the homes, the church, and frequently the schools 
have collaborated for twenty years, more or less, to develop an accept- 
ance of a common creed or dogma, it is improbable that a student group 
alike in any single characteristic could be brought together under any 
conditions. 

11. Other Student Characteristics 

Were it not for limitations of space in the Yearbook and lack of in- 
clination on the part of the Committee to enlarge further an account of 
youth in colleges, this summary might be extended to include other rep- 
resentative studies. Groups of collies have been scrutinized from al- 
most every conceivable angle. Among other student characteristics not 
considered here are advice sought, number of courses taken, major sub- 
ject pursued, pattern of subjects chosen, credits earned, distance trav- 
elled to go to college, nationality and race, occupations of parents, social 
and economic backgrounds, previous preparation, occupational and rec- 
reational interests, number transferred from other colleges, study habits, 
and so on. From the various studies these facts emerge over and over 
again. 

1. Students in any given college differ greatly. 

2. In any and every characteristic college students overlap high- 
school students, non-college adult groups, and in many instances, even 
elementary-school children. 

3. Colleges differ and may be distributed in a manner similar to dis- 
tributions of individuals within a group; that is, in average scores or 
ratings there is a wide range between the lowest and the highest, and for 
large groups of colleges the distributions tend to be ^^nmetrical. 

IV. College Standards 

Striking consistency such as this merits attention ; so much the more 
so because the evidence now suffices to alter greatly the usual concept 

* R. J. Leonaid, E. S. Evenden, E. B. O’Bear. Op. cit. 

"Flc^d W. Beeves and John D. Bussell. College Organuation and Admjn* 
istration. (Board of Education, Diseiplea of Christ, 1S20) 
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of ‘a college.’ The Committee, after examining the records, is ready to 
state that there is no student characteristic for which a uniform college 
standard exists. Fixed standards, definite lines of demarcation between 
college and non-college student material are unreal and arbitrary. Col- 
lege standards are relative. They vary not only from college to college 
but also from department to department within the same college, from 
instructor to instructor within the same department, and from one year 
to the next for the same instructor. Such standards have reality only 
in the minds of men. They are mterpretations of individual and per- 
sonal experiences. But no matter how college standards arise, no matter 
how strenuous the effort has been to enforce them, there is in reality 
only one requirement universally accepted by American colleges and 
that is graduation from high school. So overwhelming is the evidence 
leading to this conclusion that a college might well be redefined as an 
educational institution for youth with a high-school certificate. 

That is not to say that colleges should no longer be selective institu- 
tions. Quite on the contrary, colleges are, and must be, selective in the 
students they serve. Each college is now selective, as is evidenced by 
the highly individual nature of its student body. It serves a group that 
in many respects is strikingly different from student groups in other 
colleges. To be sure, the criteria for selection are not the same. High- 
school records, patterns of high-school courses, psychological examina- 
tions, entrance tests, finances, availability of the college are merely a 
few of the bases for selection that are effective in innumerable combina- 
tions. Certainly no one knows all the reasons why each college con- 
tinues year after year to select or attract the kinds of students it 
enrolls. Each coUege, however, should try to recognize the factors 
operating to produce the uniqueness of its student group and pro- 
vide educationd opportvnities accordingly. And fortunately there is 
a growing self-consciousness on the part of colleges in regard to this 
matter. The question is no longer one as to who should go to college. 
It is, instead, to which college and why? 

V. The Rboognition of iNsimmoNAii iNnrvmTjAniTY 
Bv AcGBEniTmo Aobkciss 

Fortunately too, this individuality of colleges is being recognized by 
accrediting agencies. No less a body than the North Central Association 
in its recent revision of poHcy with respect to accreditment took a defi- 
nite stand on. the matter. In one of the monographs based upon the 
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investigation conducted for the Committee on Revision of Standards, 
Haggerty pointed out that 

The weakness of conformity is that it cannot implement a future 
that is different from the outposts of the present. The best it can do 
for progress is to increase acceptance of the best practices of any given 
time. It can improve the status of weaker units by establishing stand- 
ards of excellence at or near the frontier of superior thought and ac- 
tion. Before the need for new ways of thinking and for better modes 
of action, the spirit of comphanoe stands hdpless, though sddom 
humble or ashamed.** 

The new policy sought to avoid this weakness. The term 'standard’ 
was eliminated from the statement of policy and it was planned to rec- 
ognize institutional individuality fully. One section of the manual reads 
as follows: 

In its accrediting procedures the Assodation intends, within the 
general patterns of higher education, to observe such principles as will 
preserve whatever desirable individual qualities member institutions 
may have. While it is necessary to emphasize certain characteristics 
that are recognized as bade ... it is regarded as of prime impor- 
tance also to protect such institutional variations as appear to be edu- 
cationally sound. Even in these basic matters it is dear that consider- 
able divergence from average or optimum conditions may occur with- 
out perceptibly detracting from the essential educational worth of an 
Institution. Uniformity in every detidl of institutional policies and 
practices is beheved to be not only unnecessary, but undesirable. Well- 
conedved experiments, aimed to improve educational processes, are 
considered essential to the growth of higher institutions and whl be 
encouraged.” 

If this policy is actually carried out in practice by the Association, 
it represents a new charter of freedom for the colleges. At the moment 
it is still too early to predict the effects of this move upon the college 
of the future. It is clear now that no other policy could possibly grow 
out of a consideration of available facts. 

VI. CoUUBiaBS DbSIONBD fob THB STmUHNTS 
Colleges have been striving in recent years to make adjustments in 
line with conditions as they exist in higher education. During the past 
ten years colleges have learned much about themselves. Each college 

**M. E. Haggerty. The Educational Program (Chicago: The University of 
(Chicago Press, 1937) 

"■Eevked Mamd of Aacrediting. (Chicago: Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, North Central Association, 1988, pp. 2-3) 
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was inclined — ^not without assistance from accrediting agencies, to be 
sure — ^to look to the practices of other more eminent institutions in de- 
ciding upon its course. The older, more firmly established colleges that 
everyone regarded with esteem had made notable contributions to 
American education. In charting its course by the compass set at these 
institutions, each college was inclined to overlook the opportunities for 
making a tmique contribution to the education of students enrolled on 
its campus. 

The tide is slowly turning. Colleges are again searching for the 
needs of their students in relation to society, which, after all, established 
the roots from which higher education in this country developed and 
grew. At times now one fiinds a college that is performing its task in 
truly exciting manner. The chapters that follow provide illustrations 
of such institutions. Taken together, they reveal a more realistic ap- 
proach to college problems. Liberalization of entrance requirements 
that recognizes a single pattern of high-school courses as no longer es- 
sential for college success; steps taken to achieve an essential unity in 
courses of study through the introduction of survey courses, through 
chai^ii^ convictions regarding patterns of preprofessional education, 
through the breaking down of subject matter and departmental lines, 
and through a greater emphasis upon free election under guidance; 
greater emphasis upon the needs of growing individual students; and 
experimental departure from the four-year college unit provided 
through the junior and general college movements and through the 
adoption by seventeen institutions of a new four-year college incorpo- 
rating the upper two years of the high school and the first two years of 
the college— these and other steps are all symptoms of a deep-seated 
unrest concerning the effectiveness of the college. Colleges are now in a 
position, as they have not been in recent years, to reexamine their ob- 
jectives and underlying assumptions, to study constantly their students’ 
needs, and to reformulate a program of general education that meets 
these needs and is consistent with the democratic ideal. 



CHAPTER YI 

YOUTH AS A COMMON CONCERN OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES^ 


A. J. Brumbauqb 

Dean of tlie College, ITmTersity of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


I. The Basis of Common Concern 

The knowledge of the physical, mental, and social development of 
youth, combined with an awareness of the nature of the decisions that 
youth must make, is highly significant for both the high school and 
the college. With such information, mstitutioi]s at both levels can plan 
programs and organize advisory services so as to meet more completely 
the educational needs of youth. High-school officers realize more and 
more that their responsibility for the welfare of the student does not 
cease with the signing of his diploma. They see in many instances that 
graduation neither marks the completion of a student’s general educa- 
tion nor signifies bis fitness for a position in a society that at this stage 
in his development has little to offer him by way of emplo3mient. The 
high school must, therefore, aid its graduates in making critical self- 
appraisals so that they can decide intelligently whether to go to college, 
to secure technical training, to take up a trade, to seek emplo3rment 
immediately, or to follow some other line of endeavor. The college 
shares this interest and responsibility for the welfare of the stud^t in 
that it too is concerned with the potential abilities, aptitudes, and plans 
of the high-school graduates. Both the high school and the college have 
a common concern that each individual shall reach his maximal level 
of achievement in terms of intellectual development, social competence, 
and integrated personality. 

To serve the best interest of each student, the colleges must recog- 
nize not only his particular needs but also the fact that they themselves 
differ from one another in their capacity to meet needs of different stu- 
dent groups. Some colleges, as shown in Chapter Y, set standards of 
achievement in their programs that can be reached only by students of 

* The vriter is indebted to Mazie Earle Wagner for contributions made to this 
diapter. 


VI 
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superior scholastic abilities. Others, by far the greater number, adapt 
the level of their work to students of average competence. The presence 
of any large number of misfits in either type of college program makes 
for unhappiness on the part of the student and for a waste of time and 
energy by both the students and the institutions. The selection of stu- 
dents whose abilities and interests are consonant with the purposes and 
program of the college becomes a matter of paramount importance. The 
differentiated abilities of students on the one hand, and the differen- 
tiated programs of colleges on the other hand, give rise to a mutual re- 
sponsibility on the part of the high schools and colleges for the educa- 
tional welfare of each student, 

II. Factobs Complicating Cooperation between 
High Schools and Colleges 

The problem of achieving a close cooperation between the institu- 
tions at these two educational levels is complicated by a number of 
factors, three of which especially may be noted. 

First, some colleges have neither defined their aims clearly nor de- 
termined to what levels of student aptitudes and abilities their programs 
are best adapted. Moreover, under the pressure of limited budgets, 
many colleges have resorted to questionable methods of high-pressure 
recruiting in order to maintain a desired numerical level of registration 
without regard to aims, abilities, or needs of the students they admit. 

Second, the transition from the high school to the college represents 
a break in the educational eiqperience of the student that is wholly arti- 
ficial. Generally, there is neither unity nor continuity in the curricula 
at the two levels. Methods of instruction in college are usually new and 
not always adapted to the needs of entering students. New social re- 
lationships must be established, and new habits of living must be 
formed. This interruption of the continuity of the student’s education 
comes at a time when he is socially extremely sensitive and is not fully 
established in his emotional make-up. There is no sound basis, either 
in the psychological characteristics of the student or in his biological 
development, for this sharp break. There is, moreover, no precedent 
for it m the educational system of any other country, including those 
whose systems of education are the products of many centuries of de- 
velopment. 

' Third, the high schools generally have neither the trained personnel 
nor a command of the techniques essential to a reliable diagnosis of the 
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aptitudes, interests, abilities, achievements, and personal qualifications 
of students. Such beginnings in the field of guidance as gave promise of 
affording competent diagnostic and guiding services have been retarded 
or wholly eliminated from the high schools for financial reasons. The 
real worth of guidance was not sufficiently recognized to conserve it 
under the pressure of economic retrenchment during the depression. 
Data published in 1932 by the United States Office of Education* indi- 
cate that an impressive percentage of the high schools claimed to pro- 
vide personal and vocational guidance. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that these data represent pre- 
depression practices; and further, that each school made its own in- 
terpretation of the guidance services it was providing. It is common 
knowledge that many of these limited services have been even further 
restricted or completely eliminated during the last eight years. 

In consideration of the common interest on the part of high schools 
and colleges in youth who finish the high school, and of the factors that 
have limited the cooperation between the levels, it is desirable to con- 
sider further the means that are being, or may be, used to improve the 
relationships of the two types of institutions with reference to (a) the 
guidance of students by the high schools and the selection of students 
by the colleges, and (b) the articulation of the programs at the two 
levels to make for greater unity and continuity of educational experi- 
ence on the part of the student. 

m. PbecoiiIiEgb GtfiDANCE OF Youth 
1. The Need 

_ It should be explained at this point that the writer uses the word 
'guidance’ not out of preference, but because it is widely accepted at 
the secondary level. Counseling seems to be more descriptive of the 
relationship that should obtain between the student and his advisers 
in that it implies an interchange of opinions, a mutual advising, that is 
not inherent in the meaning of guidance. 

The ne^ for guidance at the precollege level is emphasized by cur- 
rent reactions to the unethical practices that are prevalent in student 

* William C. Eesvia Programt of Chddance. (National Survey of Secondary 
Edu ca * i<in , United States Department of Interior, Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 17: Waduttgtbn, D.C., 19S2, p. 4) 

The.Teader may also find pertinent material*, especially mth respect to an ideal 
system of guidiinoe, in the Thirig-Seventh Ytmbooh, Part I, of t^ Sooielgr, en- 
titled “Guidance in Educational Butitutions.”— i>(£tor. 
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recruiting. The frequent interruptions of instruction in high schools by 
college representatives, who have insisted upon interviewing students 
or speaking to senior classes, combined with inaccurate interpretations 
of the advantages of their respective colleges, and other questionable 
methods of educational salesmanship, have put the high schools very 
much on the defensive against these agents. In fact, these practices tend 
to widen, rather than bridge, the gap between the high schools and the 
colleges. It is generally recognized, furthermore, that recruiting officers 
have given very little guidance to precollege students. In fact, they 
have in many instances interfered with effective guidance. Before any 
worthwhile plan of cooperation between the high school and the college 
can be developed, the evils inherent in the present situation must be 
remedied. 

Any attempt to differentiate between desirable and undetirable prac- 
tices in recruiting has limitations, but the recognition of the undesirable 
methods points the way to the substitution of guidance for high-pressure 
salesmanship that will provide an avenue for cooperation between in- 
stitutions at both levels in the interest of the student. 

Further evidence of the need for precollege guidance is found in the 
reasons commonly given by students for choosing the colleges they 
attend. Generally, ''the nearness of the institution to the home of the 
student,” "acquaintance with other students,” "parental wishes,” "in- 
fluence of friends or relatives,” and “opportunities for self-support” are 
the reasons mentioned most frequently as influencing the student in his 
decision. It is particularly significant that a comparatively small per- 
centage of students seem to be influenced by literature from the colleges, 
although letters, bulletins, and brochures are used almost universally. 
Nor do considerations distinctly educational in nature, such as "the 
renown of the faculty,” “the reputation of the institution,” "oppor- 
tunities to work under great scholars,” appear to play any large part 
in affecting the student’s choice. 

Both the undesirable effects of student recruiting and the unsatis- 
factory bases upon which students appear to choose their colleges argue 
for a far more effective precollege guidance program. This need for 
guidance is dramatically emphasized by the fact that, according to re- 
cently published data, 34 percent of the students who enter collies and 
universities do not continue beyond their freshman year.* ' 

' J. H. McNeely. CoUege Siudent MortalUy. (TTnited States Bepartmeat of 
Interior, Office of ^ucation, Btilletan No. 11: 'W'adiingtcm, D. C., 1987, pp. 1S32) 
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A further consideration of the present practices of colleges with ref- 
erence to recruiting and precollege guidance may indicate lines along 
which cooperative procedures may be developed. 

2. The Practices 

Data concerning the practices of colleges in the guidance of pros- 
pective students are available to the writer through his office as Secre- 
tary of ibe Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Perti- 
nent portions of these data may be summarized as follows: 

Each college in the Association was asked to state the value of the 
procedures it employed in recruiting students. The following proced- 
ures, given in the order of the frequency with which they were reported, 
are most generally used. 

1. The annual compilation of a mailing list of prospective students 

2. The enlistment of the aid of alumni in recruiting students 

3. Partidpation in “Go-to-College Day” hdd by some high schools 

4. Conferences with high-schod administrators and teachers to aid them 
in advising prospective students 

5. Enlistment of the cooperation of all students in securing new students 

6. Sending bulletins and brochures to a mailing list or to special cases 

7. Sending catalop to some on the mailing list or on special request 

8. Entertaining prospective students at various events on the campus 

Each of these practices was reported by more than fifty percent of 
the institutions. Other procedures, followed less frequently but found 
often enough to be noted, include: 

9. The employment of full-time or part-time field representatives on r^- 
ular salary 

10. The expectation that certain faculty members will pve time to student 
sblidtation 

11. Cooperation with high schools or with other colleges in giving tests for 
gui^ce purposes 

12. The mailing ^ special bulletins to high schools to be used for guidance 
purposa. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the value attached to them, these 
procedures follow a different order of rank from that noted above. The 
procedures regarded as valuable by a significant percentage of the in- 
stitutions, arranged in order of frequency, are: 

1. The anmifll compilation of a mailing list of prospective students 
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2. Conferences held with high-school administrators and teachers to aid 
them in advising prospective students 

3. Enlistment of the alumni m recruiting students 

4. Enlistment of the cooperation of all students m securing new students 

5. Special bulletins, such as “Who Should Go to College,” sent schools 
for guidance purposes 

6. Cooperation of institution with high schools in giving tests for guid- 
ance purposes 

7. Cooperation of institution with other colleges and universities in giving 
tests to high-school seniors for guidance purposes 

8. Employment of part-time field representatives on regular salary 

9. Distribution of catalogs to some on the mailing list or on request 

It is especially noteworthy in this connection that the percentage of 
institutions attaching value to certain of these procedures is higher than 
the percentage of institutions employing the procedures. This is par- 
ticularly striking with reference to the cooperation of the colleges with 
the high schools in giving tests for guidance purposes, cooperation of 
the colleges with other colleges and universities in giving tests to high- 
school seniors for guidance purposes, conferences with high-school 
teachers and guidance officers and special bulletins, such as “Who 
Should Go to College,” sent to high schools for guidance purposes. The 
variation indicates a shift in emphasis on the part of some of the colleges 
from recruiting, as such, to a larger responsibility for guidance. 

This smne shift in emphasis is also seen in the practices, of the value 
of which these institutions are in doubt. For example, 50 percent send 
bulletins and brochures to every one on tihe student mailing list, but 
only 36 percent consider this practice valuable. Similar variations 
occur wit^ reference to the enlistment of the aid of alumni in recruiting 
students and in partidpating in “Go-to-College Days.” 

No comparable data are at present available on the procedures em- 
ployed in the hi^ schools to give guidance to students contemplating 
entrance to college. Such scattered data as are available indicate that 
high-school principals and advisors of boys and girls commonly rely 
upon college catalogs and other information supplied by college adinin- 
istrative officers as a means of informing students. Apparently little use 
is made of t^ data and other objective measures of aptitude and 
ability as a means of aiding students to evaluate their competence for 
college worL 

The cooperation of institutions in securing more objective measures 
of student abilities and in mforming students m6re fdlly conceiyng the 
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opportunities and facilities they offer undoubtedly represents the direc- 
tion in which precollege guidance should move. 

The chief ends to be achieved by such cooperative guidance on the 
part of high schools and colleges are: 

1. To interpret to prospective students the purposes and programs 
of the various colleges. 

2. To aid students in selecting colleges best adapted to their abilities 
and needs, so as to avoid the high percentage of failure and the large 
turnover now common in institutions of higher education. 

3. To re-direct students who lack the competence to enter college 
into other avenues of education or into employment appropriate to their 
abilities. 

IV. Pbedictino Success in CoujEGb 

As has already been implied, a major question of mutual concern 
to both the high school and the college, and above all to the student 
himself, relates to the student’s ability to succeed in college. It is in- 
cumbent upon a democratic society to raise continually its level of cul- 
ture by the general diffusion of knowledge. To this end, it is important 
that educational opportunities above the high-school level shall be 
available to all students who can profit by them. It must be recognized, 
of course, that not every college can, or should be expected to, admit 
students of widely differing levels of ability, but every student with 
potential ability to advance beyond the secondary level should be able 
to find an institution adapted to his requirements. The matching of the 
potential abilities of students with the opportunities afforded by an 
institution of higher education is a most strategic point of cooperative 
guidance. 

Much valuable research bearing on the post-high-school academic 
achievement of students is now available; still more research remains 
to be done. Each college must define the abilities essential to success in 
its program and must discover the most valid and reliable indices of 
these abilities. The changing nature of the educational program in the 
college, as well as the influence of increased selection on the predictive 
values of the measures employed, demand that these measures be con- 
stantly revised. 

The bases for predicting success in college that are most widely used 
are high-school marks, rank in graduating class, major subjects taken, 
the pattern of subjects, scores on standardized tests of scholastic apti- 
tude, entrance examinations, standardized achievement tests, and char- 
acter and personality ratings. Success in college is most generally ex- 
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pressed in terms of instructors’ marks. The results of investigations 
dealing with the relation between the measures for predicting success 
and actual achievement in college are usually converted into coefficients 
of correlation. 

An interpretation of these correlations in terms of their efficiency 
for predicting achievement indicates that average high-school marks, 
taken as a single measure of success in college, appear to have some 
value, but are not highly significant. Such information as is now avail- 
able leads to the conclusion that the rank of the student in his graduat- 
ing class has a higher predictive value than has his average grade. 

It has been assumed by some educators, particularly teachers in spe- 
cial fields, that the pattern of subjects pursued in the high school, as 
well as the achievement of students in certain subjects, is an index of 
ability to succeed in college. It has been shown conclusively, however, 
that when the general aptitude of students, as measured by standardized 
tests, is taken into accoimt, the pattern of high-school subjects is defi- 
nitely inferior to most other measures for predicting success. 

Psychological tests are now being administered very generally 
among high schools and colleges. Some educators have a profound faith 
in the significance of the results of these tests as a basis for predicting 
success in college, while others are skeptical. The coefficients of corre- 
lation between these test scores and marks earned in college usually 
range all the way from .10 to .67. Most of them fall between .40 and .60. 
Taken as a single measure of prediction, psychological test scores ap- 
pear to be less efficient than average high-school marks or rank in class. 

Several types of examinations in school subjects are commonly used 
in predicting success. Among these are the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, those given by the Cooperative Test 
Service, and achievement tests published independently or by various 
colleges and universities. While examinations given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board have been criticized by many leading 
educators, and with considerable justice, the use of some fype of 
achievement test in admitting students to college is increasing. Most 
recent studies concerning their value for purposes of predicting success 
in academic, including preprofessional, courses (not general education) 
support their use. Most of the investigations have been limited in scope 
and the results are not sufficiently comparable to justify any sweeping 
generalizations. The weight of opinion among the investigators, how- 
ever, appears to attach some significance to them as a single measure 
for prediction. It must constantly be kept in mind, however, that these 
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measures have value for predictive purposes only with reference to the 
type of college program and the standards of judgment for which the 
indices have been computed. As the programs or standards change, 
new indices must be determined. 

In addition to the more objective types of evidence that may be se- 
cured through marks and through aptitude and achievement tests, other 
types of evidence less objective in nature may also be obtained. Among 
various approaches to the identification and evaluation of less tangible 
factors has been the development of tests of character and personality. 
It appears from all the data available, however, that character and per- 
sonality tests and ratings are of little value as a basis for predicting the 
usual kind of college achievement. They may be very important for 
diagnostic and advisory purposes, however, and should not be regarded 
as worthless merely because they have no apparent significance for 
purposes of prediction of academic success. 

It is generally agreed, and this conclusion is supported by the pre- 
ceding discussion, that no adequate single criterion has yet been jomd 
for predicting success in college. A number of institutions have en- 
deavored to combine two or more measures in selecting students and 
have thereby improved the reliability of their predictions. By the use 
of several measures in combination, a threshold of aptitude in relation 
to a student’s probable success within limits can be established with con- 
siderable accuracy. While there is no assurance that students whose 
ability lies above this threshold will succeed, owing to many other fac- 
tors that may affect their achievement, there is little error in predicting 
failure for those whose scores fall below well-established thresholds. 
Each instiiuHon must define its own threshold, or critical index of prob- 
able success or failure, in terms of the relationship that the college has 
discovered between the ability of students and their success with par- 
ticular curricula. The measures most valuable in establishing such a 
critical index are intelligence-test scores and rank in high-school grad- 
uating class. 

It must always be borne in mind in using data of the type referred 
to that coefficients of correlation and most of the other measures of 
achievement are based upon the performance of groups of students. 
Every effort must be made to individualize the interpretation of these 
data as they pertain to a given student. Interest, motivation, and free- 
dom from outside demands upon time and energy often make it possible 
for a student to reach a higher level of achievement than mi^t be 
predicted from his scores. 
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V. CooPEEAHON IN Gathering and Inteepbeting 
Essentiaij Data 

It seems clear that any program of adequate precollege guidance 
must be based upon a wide range and variety of data. The gathering 
and interpreting of these data by each separate school, either secondary 
or college, involves considerable duplication of effort. It means, further, 
that owing to the lack of adequately trained counselors, the data are 
often not used very effectively. Several approaches to the collection of 
these data give promise of improving the effectiveness with which they 
will be used. Among these approaches are cofiperative, state-wide test- 
ing programs. The value of such cooperative programs has been par- 
tially demonstrated in a number of states, notably Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. 

There is, of course, a genuine danger in the development of state- 
wide testing programs that institutions of higher learning may, through 
the use of achievement tests, set the pattern of high-school instruction. 
It would be unfortunate if the curriculum of the high school were domi- 
nated by the colleges through tests, particularly since college entrance 
requirements are just being liberalized so as to allow high schools more 
freedom in the organization of curricula adapted to the needs of stu- 
dents. Cooperation in a testing program on the part of the colleges, if 
it is to serve its purpose, must be directed to the educational interests 
of students of differentiated abilities and potentialities and must avoid 
once more setting a stereotyped pattern for the high-school curriculum. 
It must also be conducted with full recognition of the limitations of 
any tests that may be used. 

A few colleges and universities have organized their own testing 
bureaus or laboratories for the purpose of aiding students in their self- 
evaluation. It would probably not be practicable for all colleges to 
develop bureaus of this type, but it would seem entirely feasible for a 
number of institutions to coSperate in the maintenance of such a bureau. 
In lai^er school systems such bureaus may be maintained as part of 
the program of public education. 

Some of the most valuable data for advisory purposes are found in 
the cumulative records now being used in a few secondary schools. 
Such records will summarize the attitudes and work habits of students, 
their socio-economic background, their interests and significant experi- 
ences — all of which have a bearing upon their probable success in college 
and will serve to supplement the inadequate records that consist wholly 
of teachers’ marks for courses. 
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It must be clear that advisory and guidance work has been done "to 
select students” for "success in college" where success is measured by 
achievement in academic subjects. The broad functions of general edu- 
cation have hardly been recognized as common concerns of high schools 
and colleges. To accomplish these broad functions, our educational in- 
stitutions, collectively, must take (not select) the student and help him 
toward his maximum development With the assistance of competent 
counselors, post-adolescents will find the type of college or other in- 
stitution best suited to their individual needs and interests. 

VI. Fxjetheb Steps towabd Achibvikg Unhy and 
Continuity in General Education 
The cooperative guidance of students in the ways just indicated is 
an important means of bridging the artificial gap between the high 
school and the college. Further steps, more far-reaching in nature, 
must also be given consideration if an essential unity of general educa- 
tion is to be achieved. One such step consists in the reorganization of 
subject matter for the purpose of general education. Anyone who stud- 
ies both the high-school and the college curricula in their present form 
must be impressed by the sharp lines of division commonly found among 
the subjects. Literature, art, music, and history are largely isolated 
from one another, although in fact they are interwoven elements of 
hmnan culture that cannot be fully understood and appreciated except 
as they are projected on a common background. Introductory courses 
in chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, and physiology are taught with 
laboratory recipes that have little meaning to the student. The inter- 
relationships of the sciences, as well as the relationship of the various 
scientific disciplines to everyday life, are all but ignored. Steps have 
already been taken in a few colleges and universities toward Ihe de- 
velopment of unified curricula for general education. The general 
courses that have resulted from these attempts have been bitterly criti- 
cized by some educators, who regard the college as an agency for the 
selection and tr aining of only potential scholars and leaders. Moreover, 
an examination of some of these general courses leaves one with the im- 
pression that subject-matter departments still ^ert a large infi[.uence in 
determining the nature of their content. Imperfect as are the courses 
themselves, and few as are the institutions recognizing their unif3rmg 
purpose, there can be littie doubt about the existence of a trend away 
from the segmentation of subject matter with a view to reestablishing 
an essential unity that was once recognized, but long sinee has been lost. 
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Quite as important as the problem of leading students to discover 
and understand the essential unity of human thought and experience 
is the achievement of a continuity of educational experience between the 
hig h school and the college. The reorganization of a few four-year 
colleges represents an effort to unify the curricula vertically, just as 
the organization of general courses represents an attempt at horizontal 
unification. 

Still another approach to achieving the same ends, as far as the artic- 
ulation of the high school and college curricula are concerned, is found 
in the provision made by some colleges for students to demonstrate 
their educational achievements without fulfilling the requirements of 
specific courses. Illustrations of such arrangements are the plans in 
operation at the University of Chicago and the University of Buffalo. 
At the former, students may demonstrate their competence in a given 
field by passing a comprehensive examination. The percentage of stu- 
dents who take their examinations without taking courses above the 
high-school level is not large, but the marks of those who avail them- 
selves of this opportunity are on the average hi^er than are those of 
students who take the college courses. 

The need for the continuity of educational experience on the part 
of the student cannot be fully achieved through these changes in the 
curricula. More consideration must also be given to the factors involved 
in individual development and maturity. Insufficient consideration is 
given in our present system of educational organization to the develop- 
mental nature of the educative process, to the fact that the student is 
a growing and changing individual. This is well illustrated in the ac- 
quisition of skills and techniques in reading. It has long been assumed 
that adequate reading habits are established at tiie elementary-school 
level. But teachers in the high school are constantly aware of the fact 
that their pupils are confronted with reading situations for which they 
are wholly unprepared. They encounter new types of subject matter 
calling for analytical and critical reading. They are asked to read ex- 
tensively, to gather information from various sources, to compare points 
of view of different authors. High-school graduates who go on to college 
show even more dramatically limitations in their ability to read because 
the demands made upon them are more exacting. This situation can- 
not be met permanently by the introduction of remedial reading at the 
college level. Full cognizance must be taken of the developmental na- 
ture of reading. Special emphasis must be given to reading, writing, and 
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criticism as phases of the uses of language throughout the whole period 
of general education. 

More adequate cognizance must also be taken of the fact that stu- 
dents who are about to enter college are in the process of growing up, 
that they are at the point in their development where they should be 
able to assume large responsibilities. The differentiation between sen- 
iors in the high school and the same persons as freshmen in college with 
respect to the responsibilities they are required to assume is seldom 
commensurate with the differences in their social maturity. Colleges 
are often disappointed because of the inability of their freshmen to live, 
work, and think independently. Provisions for freedom from regimenta- 
tion commensurate with the ability of students at the secondary level 
to use such freedom to their own educational advantage will do much 
to prepare students for the large degree of independence granted them 
at the college level. Such provisions may include independent study, 
optional attendance of classes, extensive reading comparable to that 
required in college, and responsibility for managing extra-curricular 
affairs. Both the high school and the college must recognize the fact 
that individuals do not grow up uniformly. Uniform regulations gov- 
erning both the classroom and the extra-classroom life of students are 
wholly inconsistent with the facts of variation in social maturity. 

Both the college and the high school show a commendable alertness 
to the needs of youth. The common concern of institutions at both 
levels for the educational welfare of youth is manifested in steps now 
being taken toward the cooperative guidance of youth; toward the uni- 
fication of the educational program both horizontally and vertically; 
and through a growing recognition of the principles of growth, making 
for differentiation instead of uniformity, for freedom instead of regi- 
mentation. 
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I. The CotLBQB Peepabatoby Objbctivb 
The college preparatory function — ^“offering two years of work ac- 
ceptable to colleges and universities” — ^was the dominant aim of the 
junior college at its inception. Eoos found in his study of jimior-college 
objectives that the most generally accepted purpose was college prep- 
aration. Eells points out: 

The junior college, in its experimental stage, was anxious to meas- 
ure its product against previously existing definite standards; namdy, 
upper division univerdty work. The univerdty was somewhat skepti- 
cal of its new ally, in some cases, and proceeded to set up various 
standards, definitirms, and accreditation which stressed almost ex- 
diisively tiie preparatory function, and tiie junior college spent its 
first energies in an effort to meet these. An institution winch was not 
living courses of real college grade could not expect long to survive.* 

It is easy to xmderstand how a new institution eager to gain respect- 
ability would in its early years aim to conform to criteria of appraisal 
previously developed by standard colleges. 

During the four decades of the junior-college movement, America 
and the needs of youth have changed (see Chapter II). During the 
forty years of its existence the junior college has had an opportunity 
to grow from infancy to adulthood— or at least to adolescence. No 
loiter should it be necessary for the junior college to ape the first two 
years of the university in order to gain recognition and respectability. 
This new unit of the educational system has actually had a chance to 
earn its independence and to make for itself a unique position in meeting 
the needs of youth. 

With the changes in society and in the needs of youth, and with the 
pasring of the years, one might, tben, expect the junior college to have 

*W. C. Eells. The Junior College. (Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931, 
pp. 348-249) 
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studied student needs and to have established new programs designed 
to meet those needs. Actually, however, what do we find? We find little 
evidence of success in blazing new educational trails; we still find the 
dominance of the college preparatory objective almost complete. Tay- 
lor, in 1933, reports that “practically 80 percent of the students en- 
rolled in 153 junior colleges scattered over the United States are in 
college preparatory curricula.”* Similarly, three years later Webb re- 
ports a study of junior-college offerings in California in which he says: 

The California junior colleges have devoted their major emphasis 
to preparation of their students for the pursuance of advanced work 
in the university. ... 93 percent of all the academic work offered 
in small junior colleges (under 250) parallels courses at the University 
of California; in medium-sized institutions (250-1000) the corre- 
sponding figure is 88 percent; and in lai^ institutions (over 1000) 
it is 66 percent. 

As the lower-divirion courses which the TJniverrity of California 
provides in its several acadmnic departments are largriy preparatory 
to advanced work in those departments, and in the majority of in- 
stances contain material of a specialized character, it is evident from 
the analysis above that the junior college is seriously neglecting one 
of its major functions, that of providing an opportunity for the com- 
pletion of general education.* 

There is, of course, a possibility that the college-preparatory func- 
tion should be dominant— that it best meets the needs of the students 
who actually attend junior college. In a study of seven thousand Cali- 
fornia junior-college students who plan to continue their education after 
graduating, Eells finds that only 28 percent of them actually enter — 
many less graduate from— the college of their choice. Thus the “junior 
college, far more than commonly supposed, is a terminal institution for 
a lai^ proportion of its student body.’** 

Eell’s conclusions are supported by the studies of Knox and Walker, 
in Missouri and Mississippi, respectively. Knox finds that “out of every 
ten students enrolling in Missouri junior colleges, three continue until 
they are graduated; of the three who are graduated, only one enrolls 
in an instit ution of higher learning.® In his Mississippi study Walker 

•Arthur S. Taylor. "Curricular research, is urgently needed.” Jtmor OoUege 
Jour., 3: 1933, 339-344. 

*Paul E. Webb. “Analysis of junior-college offerings.” Junior College Jour., 
6: 1936, 339-344. 

‘W. C. Sells. “Intentions of junior-college students.” Junior College Jour., 
7:1936,3-10. 
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finds that, of 1305 students entering junior colleges, only 266 (20 per- 
cent) continue studies in a senior college or a university. “If these find- 
ings exist in other sections of the nation, with so few students who enter 
junior college continuing their studies in higher institutions, how can 
junior colleges continue to give major emphasis to their so-called pre- 
paratory function?”® 

The typical junior college appears to provide a course of study that 
is dominantly college preparatory, and the typical student pursues such 
a course. Curiously enough, however, when this student leaves the jun- 
ior college, he does not continue in an institution of higher learning. His 
schooling is complete. In other words, the junior college presents the 
paradoxical situation of devoting its major energies to attaining an ob- 
jective needed by no more than one-fourth or one-fifth of its students. 
This condition has undoubtedly excluded from the junior college hun- 
dreds of thousands of youth who are not interested in prepanng for col- 
lege entrance, but who would be interested in a curriculum planned to 
aid them in meeting pressing problems of life. 

From time to time educators refer to “the rapid and startling growth 
of the junior college.” At first thought, increasing junior-college enroll- 
ments may appear startling. Further consideration, however, results in 
amazement that the growth of the junior college has been as slow as it 
has. With a history that extends over four decades (an active move- 
ment for at least twenty years) , with millions of youth of junior-college 
age out of school and out of employment, the surprising fact is not that 
junior colleges enroll as many as 140,000 students,^ but rather that this 
enrollment is not many fold larger. 

Without doubt the homage the junior college pays to its college- 
preparatory objectives and its attendant failure to plan curricula in 
terms of the needs of youth have resulted in what appears to be the 
stunting of its growth. Certainly the emphasis given the college-pre- 
paratory objective is motivated by no desire on the part of junior- 
college adminisixators to fail in serving youth. The continued emphasis 
on preparation for college is caused by several understandable situa- 
tions, of which two deserve emphasis. 

' W. F. Enox. “Cultural terminal courses in the junior college.” Peabody Jovr. 
o/Fdtic., 14: 1987,251-269. 

•KiAy P. Walker. “The need for terminal courses.” Junior CciUge Jour,, 
8: 1938, 179-180. 

*Doak 8. Campbell. “Directory of the junior college, 1938.” Junior CoRege 
Jour., 8: 1988, 209-223. 
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First, most junior-college students plan to enter college,® and there- 
fore do not wish to take any course that the state university will not 
accredit. It is a common practice for universities to refuse transfer 
credit for courses that do not parallel those they offer freshmen and 
sophomores. This situation places the junior-college administrator in 
a ^emma: a good majority of his students refuse to take courses that 
the state university will not accredit, and the university (since it offers 
no similar courses) refuses to allow credit for new-type courses organ- 
ized specifically in terms of student life needs. The obvious resolution 
of this dilemma is to offer traditional coiuses that students will take 
and that the university will accept for the few who continue their 
education. 

Second, it is easier for the junior-college administrator and his 
teaching staff to provide a course of study similar to that already offered 
in t3^ical colleges than to organize new courses in terms of student 
needs. Traditional courses can be modelled after those that most in- 
structors have taken in their undergraduate days. New-type courses, 
on the other hand, require thorough study of student needs, a new or- 
ganization of materials to meet these needs, and the development of 
teaching methods adapted to the new materials and objectives. 

II. Recognition op New Objectivbs 
Although the single college-preparatory objective is dominant in 
tlie junior college, there are a number of signs that the junior college 
may soon take a position of leadership in providing a curriculum that 
meets the vital needs of youth. Among such hopeful signs is the recog- 
nition by educational leaders that the junior college is not adequately 
fulfilling its functions. Statements representative of those appearing 
in junior-college literature, the effect of which must soon be felt in 
practice, are the following: 

From its inception the junior college has been proposed as an in- 
stitution detigned to achieve certain broad social ends of which prepa- 
ration for further soholatly pursuits is but a part. If the junior college 
is to achieve these social ends it must develop curricula that are far 
more comprehensive than are those found in a great majority of 
junior colleges.' 

' Eells reports that more than eight thousand of some ten thoustmd California 
junior-college students studied were planning to enter an institution of higher learn- 
ing after leaving junior college. W. C. Eells, op, ctt. 

* Doak S. Campbell. "Necessity for critic^ evaluation and appraisal.” Junior 
College Jour., 6: 1935, 109-110. 
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The inner life of the junior college is not genuine and sincere; it is 
an imitation, a copy of what the standard college is domg on the same 
level. It is a mere fragment of an mstitution, clin^g to its royal 
lineage with defiant mien. Lacking iimer life of its own, it hves by its 
agility to imitate and ape the four-year college organization." 

The junior college should shift its major emphasis on offerings of 
a preparatory nature for the benefit of a few and place that emphasis 
upon vocational and terminal offermgs for a large number of students 
It does not follow that the preparatory function need be discarded. 
There is a very definite need for such training at the junior college 
level. What it does mean is that the preparatory function should not 
be the dominant function." 


A second tendency tiiat should stimulate junior colleges to build 
courses of study in terms of student needs is the more liberal attitude 
being taken by a number of universities toward the acceptance of stu- 
dents transferring from junior colleges. Representative of the direction 
this trend may ultimately take is the announcement of a new admissions 
policy by Stanford University: 

A student who has completed a two-year program in a recognized 
institution, and has done so with satisfactory quality, will not be held 
for the Stanford lower division requirements upon acceptance here. 
This, as you see, removes specific restrictions that were implied by our 
old relationships in which candidates for admission who had not fully 
met our lower division requirements or those of the California jumor 
certificate were hdd for the balance of the Stanford lower division 
requirements. 

The spirit of this move is to recogmze the fact that in the jumor 
colleges there are guidance facilities whereby the programs of students 
may be constructed on an intelligent forward-looMng bads. Our hope 
will be that the students anticipatii^ coming to Stanford will build 
substantial broad backgrounds for upper dividon and graduate work 
which will be comprehensive in nature mid will include the prereq- 
uidtes of the particular fields in which they expect to specialize. The 
emphads continues to be on quality of work ratiier than spedfic 
details of pattern." 


The new policy at Stanford recognizes the junior-college 

“ErederiekEby. “The philosopln^ of the innior college.” Jumor OdUege Jovr,, 


7: 1937, 414-<BS4. . 

M. Wilson. “Vocational objectives in junior college.’ Jumor CoUege 


Jow., ft; 193ft, 368-369. 

“From a letter written by J. P. Mitchell, Registrar of Stanford TJmversity. 
on July 13, 1938. 
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diploma, just as most colleges recognize the high-school diploma or just 
as most graduate schools (and, in fact, society itself) recognize the 
baccalaureate, without reference to minutiae of information regarding 
every course taken. 

When universities generally adopt such a policy of admitting junior- 
college transfers on the basis of quality of work done, rather than 
merely on the basis of the titles and numbers of courses taken, they will 
not only select students in terms of ability to do satisfactory university 
work, but they will also encourage junior colleges to plan courses and 
programs of study in terms of student life needs. 

A third encouraging trend is found in the junior colleges themselves. 
A number of junior colleges have found that, despite the obstacles that 
have been enumerated, it is possible to develop new programs of general 
education planned in terms of student need. Such developments are, of 
course, most significant, for they represent attempts to translate into 
practice the recommendations of those educators who criticize the junior 
college for its failure adequately to recognize the needs of youth. As ex- 
amples of the general education programs being developed by scattered 
jumor colleges, there will be described briefly the programs of three in- 
stitutions: (a) Pasadena Junior College — a public junior college, (b) 
The College of the University of Chicago — a junior college as a unit in 
a university, and (c) Stephens College — a private junior college for 
women. 

1. Pasadena Junior College 

a. Objectives. Pasadena Junior College, which includes grades XI 
to XIV, is the topmost unit of a public school system organized on the 
6-4-4 plan. Under an agreement witih the University of California, 
twelfth-grade students at Pasadena Junior College may, even before 
actual high-school graduation, elect regular college courses for which 
they receive credit on transfer to that University. This arrangement has 
encouraged Pasadena Junior College to organize a curriculum adapted 
to the needs of its students. Accordingly, the objectives of the College 
are conceived in terms of these life needs: (a) education for health, 
(b) education for vocation, (c) education for leisure, (d) education for 
home membership, (e) education for citizenship, and (/) education for 
character. 

b. Admirntrative Urdt. Because Pasadena educators felt that the 
usual administrative units might be changed so as to remove a number 
of obstacles to the attainment of student needs, a careful study was 
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made of the relation of the high school to the junior college. As a result 
of this a four-year (rather than a two-year) junior college was organ- 
ized. Harbeson summarizes as follows the philosophy underlying this 
decision: 

1. The freshman and sophomore college years are a logical part 
of the secondary-school system rather than of the standard college or 
university. 

2. Being secondary in character, these years should be closely ar- 
ticulated with the rest of the secondary-school system. 

3. The most efficient and economical articulation is the union of 
these years with the eleventh and twelfth grades as a smgle four-year 
institution. 

4. This junior college, as the top-most unit of the public school 
system, must be neither traditional high school nor traditional coll^, 
but must develop character and individuality of its own, with methods 
and policies adapted to the ages with which it deals. 

5. The four-year junior college is an institution of sufficient size 
and span to be a complete unit in itself. It is not a fractional part of 
a standard college transplanted from its native habitat into the local 
community. 

6. The twelfth grade is not a logical stoppmg place, inasmuch as 
it falls two years short of the completion of the secondary span." 

c. Cwrriculum. In planning the four-year curriculum, the staff has 
kept in mind the needs of both ‘terminal’ and college-preparatory stu- 
dents. 

The core curriculum consists of sk general introductory or survey 
courses in the fields of biological science, ph 3 rsical science, humanities, 
sodal studies, home-making, and a course m group guidance which, for 
want of a better name, is labded ‘orientation.’ These survey courses 
are required of all students with the exception of the course in home- 
making, which is required of women only. The survey course in gen- 
eral biology is ^ven in the tenth grade of the junior hi^ school and 
is not duplicated in the junior college. Orientation, physical science, 
and humanities are taken by most students in the deventh grade, and 
the courses in social studies and home econoimcs are r^ularly asdgned 
to the twelfth grade. In addition to the sk sun'ey courses, all students 
are required to take a year’s subject-matter course of at least sk units, 
subject to the student’s dection, in each of three major fidds— science 
(physical or bido^cal), humanities, and social studies. 'The survey 
courses and the three subject dectives constitute the core curriculum 

"John W. Harbeson. “The Pasadena junior college experiment.” JvemoT 
College Jour., 2: 1931, 4-10. 
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and for most students are completed by the conclusion of the twelfth 
grade. It is felt by the cumculum committees that this spread of 
general education is the TwiTnTniim amount of hberal training accept- 
able for citizenship and development. With such widely scattered re- 
quirements it IS evident that there can be no speciahzation and little 
vocational training before the completion of the twelfth grade. 

Above the twelfth grade the curricula for college preparatory 
and terminal students differ sharply. University preparatory students 
are required to meet the Junior Certificate requirements of the Um- 
versity of California, which continues the spread of general education 
virtually to the point of junior-college graduation. For the terminal 
student, however, there are no requirements in general education 
above the core curriculum. Various curricula are offered above that 
point which articulate with business and industry rather than the 
upper reaches of the umversity. These curricula have a decided voca- 
tional emphasis and are projected upon the semi-professional level. 
Chief among these semi-professional curricula are those in business 
administration, merchandising, secretarial training, technology (civil, 
aviation, mechanical, electrical, and architectural), landscape design 
and fionculture, forestry, nursing, recreational leadership, a terminal 
course in general education, and some others of less popular character. 

On the completion of the core curriculum the student is free to elect 
one of these semi-professional terminal curricula to which he gives vir- 
tually his entire time during the remainder of his junior college career 
and on the completion of which he receives his diploma from the 
junior college and the title 'associate in arts.”* 

The successful administration of an educational program such as 
that at Pasadena Junior College requires an effective program of indi- 
vidual student guidance. Accordingly, the College has a staff of six 
full-time counselors who work under the direction of a dean of guid- 
ance. In addition to teaching the course in group guidance to his ad- 
visees, each counselor gives continuing counsel to the students for whom 
he is responsible. Since Pasadena has an effective counseling program 
in its junior high schools, as well as in its junior college, it is possible 
for most students to select the college-preparatory curriculum or a 
terminal course during either the eleventh or twelfth grades. 

d. Evaluation. Because the comprehensive program of evaluation 
plaimed by the College got under way only during the 1937-1938 school 
year, results are not yet available. 

^John W. Haibeson. "Curricular organization of Pasadena Junior College.” 
In B. Lamar Johnson, ed. What About Survey Comeaf 
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2. The Four-Year College Program in The University 
of Chicago^® 

In 1933 the Board of Trustees of the University of Chicago adopted 
a recommendation of the president which provided “That the work of 
the College in general education be extended by removing the last two 
years of the University High School from the jurisdiction of the Divi- 
sion of the Social Sciences and the School and Department of Education 
and incorporating them in the College program.” 

Under this reorganization the Principal of the High School became 
the Assistant Dean of the College. The members of the High-School 
Faculty whose work was wholly or largely in the junior and senior years 
became members of the college faculty. This change in administration 
paved the way for the appointment of a committee representing what 
had been the faculty in the last two years of the high school and the 
faculty of the two-year College, whose responsibility it was to define 
the objectives and organize a curriculum for a four-year college. 

a. Objectives of the Fovr-Year College. Without reviewing in detail 
the procedures of the committee just mentioned, it will sufBce to say 
that certain general principles pertaining to the Four-Year College were 
arrived at by consensus after the characteristics and needs of the stu- 
dents for whom the program was designed had been considered from 
many angles. These principles as formulated by the committee are: 

1. The emphasis in the College is to be placed upon general education so 
concaved that time shall be available to students in which to follow special 
interests or to acquire a greater mastery of the subjects and techniques needed 
for advanced work. 

2. The program of the College shall be organized to take cognizance of the 
needs of students who do not go on with divisional or professional work. The 
educational needs of this group and of those goii^ on in a Division or Profes- 
sional School will be met by the same base program of general education in- 
dicated in Paragraph 1. 

3. The end of general education can be achieved best by helping students 
to master the leading ideas and significant facts in the principal fidds of knowl- 
edge, with a view to the development of intelligent action. 

4. Students shall be ^ven freedom and responsibility commensurate with 
their ability to use such freedom and responability to ^eir advantage. It is 
generally agreed that students in the first year, because of thmr immaturity, 
will need more supervision and direction tl^ those in the later years. It is 
also recognized that in the second year and occasionally in the first year some 

* This account has been written by A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean of The CoU^e at 
The University of Chio^o. 
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students will be sufficiently mature and will have a foundation in certain 
subject-matter fields to merit a larger degree of freedom than can be accorded 
to most students at this level. The faculty may employ such plans for allow- 
ing individual freedom as meet with the approval of an administrative com- 
mittee composed of the Dean of the College, the Dean of the Students in the 
College, and the Assistant Dean of the College. It is expected that by the time 
students reach the third year of the College program they will be competent 
to use advantageously the freedom now accorded students in the Collie. 

b. The CurriaduTn of the Four-Year College. Having agreed upon 
these guiding principles, the committee set itself to defining the scope 
and content of the curriculum. Individual members of the committee 
drafted plans for a curriculum expressing their respective points of view 
as to the nature of the courses adapted to the purposes of the Four-Year 
College. These plans were compared and criticized by the committee 
as a whole. The curriculum that emerged from these deliberations pro- 
vided for the following courses: 

(1) Humanities. A three-year course that includes material from history, 
the social studies, fine arts, and hterature. The first year begins with ancient 
history and continues to Charlemagne. The second year is devoted to medieval 
and modem European history to the later nineteenth century. In the third year 
the emphaas is placed on contemporary European and American history, 

(2) Foreign Language. The mastery of a foreign language equivalent to 
that represented by two entrance umts. The student shall demonstrate his 
mastery of the foreign language by passing an examination. 

(3) Mathematics. The mastery of mathematics equivalent to that rep- 
resented by two entrance units. 

(4) The Natural Sciences. 

Biolo^cal Science. The first year is devoted to a study of the plant and 
animal Iringdoms. The second year is given to a study of the human body in 
health and in disease. A student may take the Introductory General Course in 
the Bido^cal Sciences in lieu of the two-year course. 

Physical Science. Certain basic principles and their applications drawn 
from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology constitute ^e content of this 
course. A student may take the Introductory General Course in the Physical 
Sciences in lieu of the two-year course. 

(5) Philosophy. This course will be taught for the first time in 1940-1941. 
As now conceived, it is designed to encourage active critical reflection on the 
part of the student with reference to methods previously used in all fields of 
subject matter and to the interrelations of subject matter previously considered. 

(6) Beading, Writing, and Critidsm. A course in which the work is focussed 
upon tihe intensive reading of selected texts in the subject-matter fidds in- 
cluded in the four-year curriculum. Experience in oral and written expression 
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is provided through exercises designed to indicate the student’s comprehension 
of the material that he reads. 

(7) Social Sciences. The first year of this course is devoted to the study of 
society, primarily from its political aspects m their American setting. In the 
second year the chief emphasis is placed upon the study of society from its 
economic aspects. The work of the third year, to be given for the first time in 
1939-1940, wfil center in the sociological aspects of society. 

(8) Electives. The equivalent of a full year’s work in each of two elective 


This curriculum parallels that of the Two-Year College in some 
respects, but it represents a distinct departure and promises to make a 
new contribution in two ways: (1) the course in reading, writing, and 
criticism embodies a new concept of the instruction in English language; 
and (2) the course in philosophy promises much in the direction of an 
integration of the various fields of knowledge. 

The relation between the curriculum of the Four-Year College and 
that of the Two-Year College is shown in the following summary: 


Curricfidum of 
The Two-Year College 

Introductory General Course in the 
Biological Sciences, 1 year, 4 hours 
per week 

Introductory General Course in the 
Eumanities, 1 year, 4 hours per 
week 

Introductory General Course in the 
Ph 3 racal Sciences, 1 year, 4 hours 
per week 

Introductory Course in the Social 
Sciences, 1 year, 4 hours per week 

English Composition, 1 year, 3 hours 
per week 

Electives, the equivalent of a full 
year’s work in each of two dective 
sequences 

Mathematics, the equivalent of two 
years’ work at the secondary levd 

Fordgn Language, the equivalent of 


Curricdum of 
The Four-Year College 
Biological Science, 2 years, 4 hours 
per week plus some laboratory ex- 
ercises 

Humanities, 3 years, 5 hours per week 
in the first two years, 4 hours per 
wedc in the third year 
Physical Science, 2 years, 4 hours per 
week plus some laboratory exercises 
Social Science, 3 years, 4 hours per 
week 

Beading, Writing, and Criticism, 3 
years, 3 hours per week 
Philosophy, 1 year, 4 hours per week 
Electives, the equivalent of a full 
year’s work in each of two dective 
sequQices 

Mathematics, the equivalent of two 
years’ work 

Fordgn Language, the equivalent of 


two year’s work in a single fordgn two years’ work in a sin^e fordgn 
language at the secondary levd language 

These two programs are not so completely separated as the preceding 
summary might imply. It was recommended by the committee that a 
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student who takes the two-year course in the biological sciences in the 
four-year program should take in addition the introductory general 
course in the physical sciences in the two-year program, or conversely. 
There is a further provision that, with administrative approval, students 
may take the introductorj’’ general courses in the humanities or the 
social sciences in the two-year program in lieu of the longer courses in 
these fields in the four-year program. Students in the foreign languages 
are generally enrolled in the same courses whether they are in the two- 
year or the four-year program. Many of the elective sequences are also 
identical. 

c. Methods and Materials oi Instruction in the Fovr-Year College. 
Every effort is made to adapt the methods of instruction in the Four- 
Year College to the nature and purposes of the courses and to the needs 
of the students. It is impossible to include here anything more than a 
brief description of these methods. 

First, it should be noted that, owing to the comparatively small reg- 
istration in the Four-Year College, instruction in all the general courses 
is given m sections not exceeding thirty or thirty-five students. This is 
in marked contrast to the Two-Year College, in which the registration 
in lecture sections may be as high as 400 or more students. The small 
sections in the Four-Year College has made possible a wide variation 
in methods and has made it less necessary to use the lecture method 
continuously than is the case in the Two-Year College. It is likely that, 
if and when the registration in the Four-Year College increases, some 
provisions will have to be made for the organization of larger groups 
for the purposes of instruction. 

Second, the subject matter of ilie courses is organized into a series 
of units. The study of a unit is generally begun with a short lecture or 
introductory statement by the instructor. This is followed by super- 
vised study, individual and group conferences, quizzes, and special 
written or oral exercises during the class periods devoted to the study 
of the unit. By way of summary at the conclusion of each unit students 
present papers or oral summaries called “floor talks.” 

Third, in most of these courses students purchase basic texts. In 
addition they do considerable collateral reading in designated reference 
books. Small working libraries for the humanities and social science 
courses are maintained in the classrooms. 

FourUi, a wide variety of special exercises (such as field trips and 
laboratory e:q;>eriments) and supplementary aids and charts to iixstruc- 
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tion (such as maps, motion pictures, and charts appropriate to the 
nature and purpose of each course) are also employed. 

If space were available, the nature of the methods and of the ma- 
terials used in instruction might be made more specific and concrete. 
It may be emphasized, however, that there is a large degree of flexibility 
in the methods, that every effort is made to make the subject matter 
concrete and meaningful in terms of everyday life, that more considera- 
tion is given to principles and their application than to details and 
quantitative minutiae, and that the students are given as large a re- 
sponsibility in getting their education as they are able to assume. 

d. Student Advisory Service. It is recognized that if students are to 
make the most of their educational opportunities in this program, the 
advisory service must be extended. The methods of instruction impose 
on the instructors a large responsibility for advising students in regard 
to difiBculties they may have in particular courses and on such matters 
as outlining, taking notes, and study techniques. In addition to this 
general distribution of advisory services among the whole faculty, more 
specialized services are provided. Some faculty members serve as ad- 
visers to students assigned to them. It is their responsibility to plan 
programs of courses, to see that these programs are adjusted to the pur- 
poses and abilities of the students, to deal with special cases of failure 
or poor achievement, to keep parents informed regarding the progress 
of their sons and daughters, and to advise the administration of diflBi- 
culties that are too deep-seated or complicated for them to deal with. 

A special diagnostic service of reading and study habits is also avail- 
able. Students needing special aid in overcoming handicaps are referred 
to the reading laboratory. The diagnosis consists in the use of various 
forms of reading and vocabulary tests, in examinations for visual de- 
ficiency, in photographic records of the eye movements in reading, and 
an exploration of psychiatric factors bearing on the difficulty. Remedial 
procedures appropriate to the difficulties are provided under the super- 
vision of the dagnostician. 

The Assistant Dean of the College confers with students on many 
types of personal problems, such as financial difficulties, family rela- 
tions, activities on the campus, or conduct. 

A well-staffed health service gives medical examinations annually, 
provides first aid, and makes periodic examinations in case of the prev- 
alence of contagious diseases among students. A consulting psychiatrist 
deals with the more serious types of emotional and behavior problems. 

' Centralized: curntdatit^ tecords '^ve h fnirly ^iOihplete picture of 
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student’s physical and mental development. This is more particularly 
true of students who have come into the four-year curriculum of the 
college from the laboratory schools of the university. 

e. Measuring Achievement in the Four-Year College, Upon the 
basis of information secured through written papers, quizzes, and spe- 
cial exercises, instructors make quarterly reports of the progress of each 
student. These reports are used primarily for purposes of guidance, for 
the information of parents, and for transmission to officials of other in- 
stitutions to which students may transfer. 

The report of the Curriculum Committee provides that “In fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of the Four-Year College a student shall pass 
a separate examination covering the work of each year of each course 
as outlined in the curriculum.” 

As has already been stated, this program was adopted to go into 
effect in the Autumn Quarter of 1937. The students who entered the 
Four-Year College at that time have just completed the work of the 
first year and have taken the comprehensive examinations prescribed 
in the Report of the Curriculum Committee. 

Certain sections of the comprehensive examinations taken by stu- 
dents in the first year of physical science in the four-year curriculum 
and by students in tiie introductory general course in the physical sci- 
ences in the two-year curriculum were identical. It was possible there- 
fore to compare the achievement of the two groups; i.e., those at the 
level equivalent to the junior year in the high school with those at the 
level of freshmen or sophomores in college. This comparison is given 
in Table I. 

Table I.— Compabison of Scores in Physical Science I-A (First Year in 
THE Four-Year Collec®) on the Part op the Examination Common 
to the Physical Sciencbs General Course in the Two-Year 
College at the University op Chicago 


Group 

Number of Students 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Four-Year College 

H6 

41.2 

6.70 

Two-Year College 

542 

41.0 

734 


It will be observed from these data that the average performance in 
the material common to both courses is almost exactly the same for the 
two groups. Moreover, there is no significant difference in the spread 
of the scores. 

A similar- comparison of tiie achievement of Two-Year and Four- 
Year College students in the comprehensive examinations covering ma- 
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terial common to ■Uie social science courses in the two programs is pre- 
sented in Table II. 

Table II.— Compabison op Scobes in “Ameeican Political Institutions” 
(Fibst-Ybab Social Science Coubse in the Fouk-Yeab College) 

ON THE Past op the Examination Common to the Socul 
Sciencbs General Course in the Two-Ybab Col- 
lege at the Univerbitt op Chicago 


Group 

Number of Students 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Four-Year College 

113 

36.8 

55 

Two-Year College 

593 

35.7 

5.4 


The difference between the averages of the two groups is again not sig- 
nificant, and the dispersion of scores about the mean is practically the 
same for the two groups. 

Owing to the fact that the second year’s work in the physical sci- 
ences in the Four-Year College (Physical Science 2-A) was also taught 
during the past year, 1937-1938, a similar comparison has been made 
between the achievement of those taking this course; i.e., students at 
level of high-school seniors, and the achievement of those taking the 
physical sciences general course in the two-year curriculum; i.e, stu- 
dents at the level of college freshmen and sophomores. These data are 
summarized in Table III. 

Table III.— Comparison of the Scores op Students in Physical Sciencb 
2-A ON THE Part op the Examination Common to the Physical Sci- 
ence General Course with the Scores op Students in the 
Two-Year Curricolum at the University op Chicago 


Group 

Number of Students 

Mean 

Four-Year College 

31 

98.6 

Two-Year College 

542 

81.0 


These data show that the students in the Four-Year College made 
an average score 17.6 points higher tiian the average score of the stu- 
dents in the Two-Year College. The test results show further that only 
five students in Physical Science 2-A made scores on the common part 
of the e xami n at ion below the average score of the students in the Two- 
Year College. 

While the data based on the experience of only one year are too 
limited to justify a far-reaching generalization, they tend to support 
the conclusion that students in the first two years of the four-year cur- 
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riculum are able to master the type of science material that is included 
in the two-year curriculum and to master it as well as, or better than, 
college freshmen and sophomores. 

3. Stephens College 

a. Objectives. At Stephens College the administration early decided 
that the objective of the curriculum was to provide an education for 
women in terms of their needs. In order to determine the needs of 
women, Dr. W. W. Charters in 1921 began a study of the activities of 
women. With the assistance of the American Association of University 
Women and the United States Bureau of Home Economics, he gained 
the cooperation of more than three hundred women, all college grad- 
uates, some married and some unmarried, part of them employed out- 
side the home and part in the home. Over a period of weeks these 
women kept diaries in which they recorded not only their activities, 
but also their problems and their very thoughts. 

Charters analyzed the seventy-five hundred items reported in these 
diaries and found the following seven areas of activities common to all 
women, regardless of whether they are married or single, living in the 
home or employed outside the home: 

1. Communications 5 Mental health 

2. Appreciation of the beautiful 6. Consumers’ problems 

3. Social adjustinent 7. Philosophy of living 

4. Fhytical health 

b. The Cvnicukm. These seven areas comprise the foundation 
upon which the faculty has been building the curriculum for more than 
fifteen years. At Stephens College the curriculum is conceived broadly, 
for it includes the sum total of the student’s college experience, in the 
classroom and in the library, in the dormitory and on the athletic field, 
in the laboratory and in the sorority room. 

(1) Communications. The communications course, taken by all stu- 
dents, includes instruction in oral and written communication. Partic- 
ular emphasis is placed upon activities in which girls and women engage, 
such as conversation and group discussion, letter-writing, and the prepa- 
ration of reports of the type required in other college courses. 

(2) Appreciation of the Beautiful. The humanities survey course 
cuts across the fields of art, architecture, literature, drama, the dance, 
and music, and aims to lead students better to understand and enjoy 
these fields. In addition to offering a variety of appreciation courses, 
the College aims further to encourage appreciation by giving students 
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an opportunity to live with the best in art, in literature, and in music. 
Framed reproductions of paintings are loaned without charge to stu- 
dents for hanging in their rooms; listening rooms and more than a 
thousand phonograph records provide an opportunity for browsing in 
music; and dormitory libraries and personal libraries (loaned for the 
entire school year) in individual student rooms give students the op- 
portunity of living with books suited to their interests and needs. 

(3) Social Adjustment. The social problems course, a survey course 
that includes problems from the fields of sociology, government, and 
economics, aims to introduce the student to these fields as a preparation 
for intelligent citizenship. Broadly conceived, social adjustment in- 
cludes not only city, state, and national citizenship, but also adjustment 
to those persons with whom the individual intimately associates. Ac- 
cordingly (since studies indicate that most of the students marry) the 
College offers a course on marriage and the family that aims to prepare 
students for successful marriage. Also important in social adjustment 
thus broadly conceived are the activities of the Extra-Class Division 
with its student government and elections, its clubs and sororities, and 
its individualized social and activity programs. 

(4) Physical Health. Important in this field are the hygiene courses, 
physical education courses (activity courses planned in terms of indi- 
vidual health needs as well as in terms of activities in which girls and 
women ordinarily engage — golf, tennis, swimming, riding, and so forth), 
and the infirmary with its staff of physicians engaged not only in curing 
patients but especially in aiding individual students to develop plans of 
healthful living suited to their needs. Because the College recognizes 
the importance of relaxation to good health, the hour from one to two 
each afternoon from Monday through Friday is set aside for siesta. 
Each student spends this hour in her room, where she may sleep or read, 
write letters or study. 

(5) Mental Health. Psychology courses aim not to train students 
as psycholo^sts but rather to aid them m meeting the problems they 
face as individuals. Also important from the point of mental health 
are the various clinics on the campus to which advisers and instructors 
refer students for help on individual problems: the speech clinic, with 
its voice recording instrument and with facilities for improving voice 
and speech; the correctives clinic, with its program for improving pos- 
ture; the grooming clinic, with its stylists and consultants in dress, 
cosmetics, and hair dressing; and the reading clinic, with its help for 
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students wishing to improve their study habits and their ability in 
silent reading. 

(6) Consumers’ Problems. The Institute for Consumer Education, 
recently established at Stephens College, offers courses specifically de- 
signed to help students make wise choices and get more for their money. 
The Institute likewise provides a consumers’ clinic where students may 
come for help on their individual purchasing problems— whether they 
be that of buying a tube of toothpaste or a typewriter, a fountain pen 
or a fur coat. Consumer education is not, however, restricted to a single 
department or institute. Throughout the curriculum (in art and in sci- 
ence, in music and in literature, in dramatics and in the social studies) 
the consumer’s point of view is emphasized. 

(7) Philosophy of Living. The single philosophy course offered at 
Stephens College aims to aid students in meeting the problems they face 
in formulating a philosophy of life. In addition to constant attention 
to this area in all fields, particular significance may be attached to the 
course in religious fundamentals, the weekly vesper services, and the 
Burrall Bible Class, with its Sunday morning meetmgs devoted to a 
non-sectarian consideration of spiritual issues faced by students and 
with its continuing program of discussion groups and individual coun- 
seling. 

Although Charters’ investigation did not reveal a knowledge of sci- 
ence in terms of life needs as an area of need common to all women, 
the College has accepted such knowledge as a valid student aim, thus 
actually adding an eighth to the seven basic areas. The general biology 
course, which includes materials from the physical as well as the bio- 
logical sciences, aims to draw from science those principles, facts, and 
attitudes that will be most useful to students in meeting their life needs. 

The curriculum at Stephens College is not, of course, limited to ac- 
tivities planned in terms of the eight areas discussed above. In order 
to meet the individual needs and interests of students, special courses 
are provided in a wide variety of fields, such as art, music, literature, 
science, mathematics, home economics, secretarial training, child study, 
modem language, history, and creative writing. Even in these special 
courses, however, constant emphasis is placed upon selecting from the 
field those materials that relate to life and living. For example, the 
course Introduction to Art gives students experience in using varied 
media of artistic expression: the paint brush, crayon, modelling clay, 
and the camera. In providing this e^erience art is, however, constantly 
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related to everyday life — ^to the design of silverware and drinking 
glasses, of shoes and hats, of wallpaper and book jackets. 

Although the curriculum at Stephens College is built upon the basis 
of a study of the activities of women, it is administered upon an indi- 
vidual basis — ^the course of study for each student is based upon her 
individual needs and interests, with these needs checked, however, 
against the several areas of activity found to be common to all women. 

Since the curriculum at Stephens College includes not only courses, 
but also the sum total of the student’s college experience, it is significant 
to note that apart from course work the College provides an environ- 
ment that leads to continual experience in terms of the activities com- 
mon to women. Representative of such experiences are taking part in 
organized extra-class activities,^ living with good pictures and out- 
standing books, participating in the services and other activities of 
Burrall Class, and using such clinics as the grooming clinic and the 
'better speech office.’ 

c. Student Guidance. Indispensable in an educational program com- 
mitted to individualizing the curriculum in terms of student needs is an 
effective program of student guidance. At Stephens College every 
teacher is the adviser of ten students. The adviser’s function is to lead 
the student to think and act intelligently regarding her needs and prob- 
lems. Accordingly, he is concerned with the student as a complete per- 
sonality, taking into consideration her extra-class life as well as her 
academic work. 

Before a student is admitted to Stephens College one of the college 
admissions counselors interviews her and her parents in their home. The 
purpose of this interview is not only to aid in selecting students but 
also to aid in determining the student’s needs. For each student ad- 
mitted, the College has reports not only from the admissions counselor 
but also from her parents, her high-school principal, and from the stu- 
dent herself. These blanks, together with achievement and interest test 
scores, correspondence, and any other information the College has re- 
garding the student, are placed in a folder and given to her adviser a 
week or more before^’’ re^stration. This makes it possible for the ad- 
viser before meeting the student to become acquainted with her attain- 

* So important are such activities regarded at Stephens College that the di- 
rector of extraFcHaas aotivitus is coordinated in rank with directors of the aca- 
.demie divisioDS. 

*'Two weeks before the openh^ of sdiool in the fall, faculty members return 
to the campus for conferences and to plan the year’s work. 
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ments, her interests, and her needs. At the time of registration the ad- 
viser discusses with the student the various opportunities available on 
the campus (both in and out of the classroom) for aiding her to meet 
her needs and further explore her interests. Since during the two days 
of registration each adviser aids only ten students to plan their courses, 
these important opening conferences can be conducted in some leisure. 

At the close of the third week of school, teachers, residence-hall 
counselors^® and sponsors of extra-class activities prepare preliminary 
reports regarding the initial adjustment of each student. These reports 
are sent to advisers, who hold conferences with their advisees. The pur- 
pose of these conferences is to aid the student to make an inventory of 
her program (both class and extra-class) in terms of her needs, and to 
help her define the problems upon which she is to work immediately. 

Thereafter, at the close of every six weeks’ period, teachers, advisers, 
and residence-hall counselors report on the progress of each student. 
These reports, together with the scores of any standard tests (such as 
vocational interest tests, adjustment inventories, and vocabulary tests 
in major fields of knowledge) that the student may have t^en, are sent 
to the adviser. It is significant to note that teachers’ reports include 
not merely a statement regarding the student’s mastery of subject mat- 
ter, but more particularly statements regarding her interests, her de- 
pendability, her initiative, her use of time, and her social development. 
On the basis of these reports, plus test scores and the student’s own 
knowledge of her attainm^ts, the student, in conference with her ad- 
viser, writes a letter to her parents in which she describes (1) her 
achievements of the past six weeks, (2) her present shortcomings and 
needs, and (3) what she plans to do the coming six weeks in working 
on these needs. It is, of course, most important that the student herself 
write the letter home, for this places upon her the responsibility for 
charting her progress in terms of her individual objectives. Copies of 
this letter are filed in the adviser’s folder, and are sent to the student’s 
residence-hall counselor and to her admissions counselor, who from time 
to time during the year visits in the student’s home and reports to her 
adviser any information that may help him in working with his advisee. 

The adviser cannot, of course, be an expert in all of the varied prob- 
lems (health, grooming, posture, social adjustment, voice, reading abil- 
ity, and so forth) that ^dents face. He does, however,, as the student 

" Each of the college residence halls has in charge of it a teahred peifonhel 
worker 'erho8&43ntire duty is to advise' mth the students in horlidl. 
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becomes aware of such problems, refer her to a specialist who can aid 
her. The adviser thus becomes a coordinator who helps the student be- 
come aware of her needs, aids her in planning a program (class and 
extra-class) to meet these needs, and guides her in charting her progress 
in terms of her individual objectives. 

d. Faculty Research. In order to develop and put into operation a 
curriculum in terms of student needs, continuing research must be done 
on such problems as those relating to the definition of student needs 
and interests, methods of teaching, and evaluation of results. Accord- 
ingly, some sixteen years ago Stephens College organized a research de- 
partment under the direction of W. W. Charters. For two weeks in the 
fall and for several days at different periods during the school year, Dr. 
Charters is at the College to work with the staff. Throughout the year 
a resident assistant is available for aiding instructors in their research. 

If a teacher wishes to make a study, he is given help in planning it, 
and provision is made for such assistance as is necessary. Although a 
large percentage of the faculty engage in research, no instructor is re- 
quired or urged to ‘make’ a problem. 

An important aspect of the research program is the series of faculty 
conferences, which extend over a period of two weeks previous to the 
opening of school in September. During these conferences the faculty 
discusses studies that have been completed or are in process and makes 
plans for initiating individual or group investigations. A significant 
value of the conferences is, of course, the opportunity given new instruc- 
tors to become acquainted with the educational program of the College. 

So different are the objectives of Stephens College from those of the 
graduate school or from those of most other institutions in which in- 
structors have had experience, that the problem of ihe in-service train- 
ing of teachers becomes unusually important. The research program, 
with its opportunities for studying student needs and methods of meet- 
ing them, and with its provision for faculty discussion of completed 
studies, makes an essential contribution to such training. 

e. Evaluation. Since sixty percent of the students who graduate 
from Stephens College continue their education in institutions of hi^er 
learning, the College must use as one means of evaluating its program 
(which has been planned in terms of the life needs of students) the suc- 
cess of its students in attaining the usual academic standards. Accord- 
ingly, each year the College gives to all students a battery of American 
Council Sophomore deaminations. Although the Stephens Colley our- 
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riculum is not planned in terms of the objectives measured by these 
tests, test results indicate that Stephens College students fare well, when 
compared with the national norms, in terms of their ability. 

A more direct means of evaluating a junior college in terms of 
the college-preparatory objective is to study the achievement of its 
graduates in the colleges and universities to which they transfer. A 
follow-up study of the grades made by alumnae in the sixteen univer- 
sities to which Stephens graduates most frequently transferred during 
the years 1933 to 1938 reveals that in fourteen of the sixteen imiversities 
Stephens graduates made higher grades than they did during their 
junior-college years. 

Much more important than academic success, and much more diffi- 
cult to measure, is student achievement in improving traits of character 
and personality that form the basis of effective living. The College has 
little data of an objective nature on such achievements. 

4. General Education in Other Junior Colleges 

Reorganized educational programs in terms of student needs are not 
at all limited to the colleges here described. The country over, junior 
colleges are experimentmg with new courses designed to meet student 
needs. In a recent study Carpenter^® reports finding 349 new-type or 
enriched courses in junior colleges. A good number of ibese courses are 
isolated attempts by individual teachers to vitalize their teaching. On 
the other hand, a number of the innovating courses that Carpenter re- 
ports are in junior colleges (such as those at the Long Beach Junior 
College and the San Bernardino Valley Junior College and Menlo Junior 
College in California, and the Eastern New Mexico Junior College, to 
mention only a few) where fundamental curricular changes are being 
made in terms of student needs. 

III. Conclusion 

As a relatively new institution, unbound by tradition and potentially 
capable of serving the needs of millions of young people now out of 
school and unemployed, the junior collie may well be at tiie opening 
of a period of growth unprecedented in any unit of our educational 
system. If such is the case, however, the junior college must free itself 
from the dominance of universities and colleges and forge new curricula 
in terms of the life needs of youth. 

* Muneograpbed report by W. W. Carpenter, of the Univeraily of MisBouri. 
193a 
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L Inteoduction 

A quick look back over the past ten years shows that much of the 
major experimenting in general education has been carried on by uni- 
versities. Large public institutions particularly are, by their very na- 
ture, hypersensitive to social change and the impact of new forces. To 
these flocked the bulk of the growing and increasingly varied student 
population since the Great War's end. Responsible to, and financially 
dependent upon, the people of a community or a state, these universities 
began to awaken sharply and sometimes painfully to a sense of demo- 
cratic duty. They began to acknowledge that they had other functions 
thwi the training of scholars, researchers, professionals, and leaders, 
although to train these must still remain an important aim. They recog- 
nized that they must not merely admit, but also serve well and fully 
with useful studies, not only the sons and daughters of an intellectual 
and social aristocracy, but also the youthful offspring of ‘white-collar’ 
workers, skilled and semi-skilled laborers, farmers, and still others 
rendering personal service. All of these, it is clear, must be given by 
public institutions every chance for ‘higher education’ (in its general 
sense of continued development of whatever powers they may have) in 
order that they and the community or state may benefit. 

Change generates conflict. Conflict is caressed in action and be- 
havior. In this change institutions behaved in various ways. Some 
granted, under compulsion, the necessity for admitting all comers who 
had hurdled hi^-school graduation. But stud^ts once admitted, the 

18S 
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universities stuck to their old pattern of belief in the dual scholar- 
professional function and stepped up their eliminations. Their slogan 
might be stated bluntly as, ‘Take them all in, but if they cannot con- 
form to our standard scholar-professional pattern, flunk them out 
again.’ How soon it was wise to discard the non-conformists was de- 
termined in part by enrollment, prestige, and income factors. If ad- 
ministration and faculty believed that large numbers brought either 
institutional prestige or wanted income, the time of ejection was de- 
layed; if not, it was accelerated. Educational thinkers, however, were 
not content with this solution. They made studies of college student 
mortality and migration. These revealed a shockingly high drop and 
withdrawal rate, the causes of which were not always clear or valid, 
and the results of which in terms of individual frustration and conse- 
quent apathy led to the inevitable conclusion that higher institutions 
might be doing as much damage as good to the total American social 
structure. 

When an individual, such as a student, is damaged by an attempt 
to force him into an institutional pattern, such as a university, into a 
coU^ within that university, into a department within that coUege, 
and into a curriculum within that department, two things eventually 
follow in any institution determined to serve students and society rather 
than to maintain a set pattern. The one is the critical diagnostic exam- 
ination of the student to find out why he is a ‘misfit’; the other, a similar 
analysis of the pattern of courses, materials, and teaching that declared 
him ‘misfit’ and rejected him. Both drove sensitive and self-critical 
universities into the rapid and wide-ranging development of personnel, 
testing, and guidance activities, partly to find efficient ways to make 
the student fit the institution. It l^ewise drove them to start retailoring 
their curricula to ‘fit’ the students. Some experimenters moved into the 
field of vocational guidance and training on the all-or-nothing notion 
that if we could train and place all youtii in jobs, all would be saved, 
our institutional function performed, our duty to the people and com- 
munily or state discharged.^ This they called ‘training for making a 
living.’ Others moved into analysis of, mid experimentation with re- 
vamping or wholly rethinking and remaking, ‘liberal’ or ‘cultural’ edu- 
cation in tile universities. They called this ‘training for living.’ 

Out of this general and growing recognition of the fact that youth 
is neither merely a potential isolated scholar-brain, or research mind, 

‘See Cihapteis 21 and XU on vocational-professioiial ttainiiig and its relation 
to general education. 
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nor merely a future pack-burro, or plowhorse, arose the public institu- 
tional drive to develop what has come to be called ‘general education.’ 
It is a recognition that students are biological, emotional, esthetic, crea- 
tive, practical, social, political, and economic beings as well as minds- 
in-training. Hence, many ways have been, and are being, sought in 
public umversities to develop a teaching and learning environment 
wherein may be cultivated these many other sides of the human per- 
sonality. It is the intent to develop yoimg people into vital, sensitive, 
and awakened persons in order that they may live more richly and, in 
consequence, serve their society better. 

As a corrective to the kaleidoscopic quality that had come to mark 
the elective system by the time of the World War, universities and col- 
leges began to introduce orientation and survey courses* that were de- 
signed to bring knowledge together into relationships that students 
might find useful and illuminating. For a decade such courses were 
tried here and there, with satisfaction in many places. But many edu- 
cators were becoming convinced that nothing short of a fundamentally 
reorganized curriculum could solve tiie problem of the first two years 
of the college program. 

II. The Univebsity of Wisconsin— The Eicpebimental College 

The first major trial in this direction by a public university was 
The Experimental College of the University of Wisconsin, which lived 
from 1927 to 1932. The program of this college was based on two major 
beliefs. First, it was believed that the college should be a place where 
students and teachers lived and studied together — a community of 
learning. This required a small unit — the Experimental College was 
limited to about 200 students — and it required the students to live to- 
gether in a house with as many of the faculty as possible. Second, it 
was believed that students and teachers should study the life of people 
at one time and place— hence the choice of the Athenian civilization of 
the fifth century B.C. as the subject of the first year’s work, and Uie 
American life of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries for the second 
year’s work. Teachers were not usually experts in the study of the cul- 
ture with which fhe group was concerned; they were supposed to study 
with the students, rather than to teach them abovi a culture. 

Much misunderstood and misinterpreted, both from within and 
without, in a sense buried by over-publicity, that College nevertheless 

*B. lATnur Johnson. Whai About Survey Courmt (New Yoik: Heniy Holt 
and Oompany, 1937} 
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stimulated a vast amount of cntical thinking about higher education in 
America. Beactionaries and traditionalists, disturbed and made un- 
easy, began to seek new justification for their academic content and 
processes instead of resting placidly on dogma, cUchis, and rules-of- 
thumb. Educational progressives, on the other hand, warned by the 
closing out of the Wisconsm eisperiment, tried to make their studies 
deeper and their experiments and processes more realistic. The second- 
ary schools, largely apathetic in the belief that they were ‘dominated’ 
by higher education and could not move until the imiversities, colleges, 
and accrediting agencies moved, stirred restlessly and started to ques- 
tion if their release was at hand. Therefore, while it cannot be assumed 
that Wisconsin’s effort was the first or the only ferment loosed in higher 
education, it was nevertheless a powerful one, the perhaps unnamed and 
not fully recognized results of which will long be felt. 

On the positive side, the Experimental College showed clearly that 
the trend of general education must be towards synthesis and unity of 
materials and curricula and therefore away from the cancerous cell- 
division growth that has been common to most of our present courses 
and curriculum-building. It demonstrated the importance of presenting 
to students whole pictures— background from the experience of the race, 
foreground in contemporary conflict, and focus of interest in particular 
present problems— rafher than fragments only of minute portions of 
classic background. It demonstrated the difficulties of presenting such 
whole pictures, the need for teachers who themselves can either see 
such whole pictures or who, starting with the general-education point 
of view, are able to grow to see wholes and who are able to interpret 
as well as analyze, to give life and meaning instead of searching out 
nothing but facts and detail. On the negative side, it showed how fatal 
it may be to understress wide-rangmg personnel studies of the students 
subjected to the new curriculum and to fail to set up every possible 
means of evaluation to determine and make known the results of such 
an educational experiment. It indicated further the present impos- 
sibility, because of lack of teachers, materials, and costly space, of giv- 
ing general education to large numbers solely by means of small classes, 
conference methods, and similar devices demanding prolonged indi- 
vidual contact of teacher and student. Hence, while the Experimental 
College is no longer an institution, its influence is still felt and will con- 
tinue to be felt wherever critical thinking and further experimentation 
in higher education goes on. 
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III. The University op Minnesota— The General College 

1. Purposes 

The second public university to launch an experiment in general 
education was Minnesota. Administration and staff had been thor- 
oughly sensitive to social and educational change. Early self-study 
brought fact-finding on student mortality and migration. Personnel 
studies of the students themselves showed that a considerable propor- 
tion were not being adequately served Many were going only a step 
on a long narrow trail to a specialty and then having to withdraw with- 
out seeing more than a useless fragment of that trail and nothing of 
the broad terrain. Others, under parental or social pressure and unwise 
guidance, were put on the, for them, wrong trail and again quit or were 
sent home at best with no profit, at most with an unwarranted sense of 
failure and frustration, and again with no conspectus of human life, 
knowledge, and culture to buoy up their spirits or widen and deepen 
their understanding or intensify their life satisfactions in years to come. 
These personnel studies likewise indicated that intelUgence was not a 
single thing, that the student who achieved high grades was not nec- 
essarily generally intelligent or the poor achiever in any given course 
or curriculum a predestined and uneducable dumb-bell. They found 
students with special kinds of creative intelligence in art, or music, or 
writing who appeared moronic on examinations in science or economics; 
others with an almost uncanny intelligence in understanding themselves 
and others, and able to sway, to lead, to help others, but who, neverthe- 
less, might draw nearly a blank in matiiematics, formal l<^c, or me- 
chanics. There seemed, too, to be other intelligences in practical mat- 
ters, appreciation, speech; and still other useful and important phases 
of hummi activity. In the words of the late President L. D. Coffman: 

On the one hand, the study of our situation showed that there were 
several groups of students whose interests and needs were not bdng 
cared for by the existing colleges of the ITniveiaty. Furthermore, it 
showed that the differentiation of the materials of instruction has b^ 
carried to such a point that it is practically impostible for a student 
to receive an overview or a general view of any fidid of human learn- 
ing. Consequently, I became interested in the establishment of the 
General Cdlege for two reasons: One, to provide an opportunity for 
the study of the individual abilities, interests, and potentialities of a 
very considerable number of young people whose ne^ were not being 
met elsewhere in the Universi^; and second, to expenment vdth a 
new program of instruction, a program which involves the revamping, 
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reorganizing, and re-evaluating of materials of instruction with a view 
to familiarizing students more with the world m which they are to live 
and which used techmques of instruction which have not been re- 
garded as pedagogically respectable in many colleges and umversities. 

Frankly, I should not be mterested in a college or a university 
which was maintamed solely for morons and backward students. I 
am interested, howei'er, m a reorganization of our educational pro- 
gram which will serve students who desire to come face to face with 
the problems upon which they must exercise judgment later on. Such 
a college will not leave the synthesis of learning to chance, but it will 
through its very offerings and the manner of thar presentation help 
to show that learning is not made up entirely of disparate elements. 

I believe that it is almost impossible for a student to get a liberal edu- 
cation any more, due largely to the fact that knowledge has been so 
attenuated that only fragments and pieces are presented in any course. 

So that, while we are studying the students themselves and trying to 
learn what we can about them, we are at the same time working with 
materials and techniques in the hope that we can show that liberal or 
general education is not a myth but something that can be realized. 

Following this charter from President Coffman, the General College, 
launched in the fall of 1932, continues eiqierimentation: (1) to discover 
the student, his needs, interests, abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, insights, 
methods of thinking, powers of appreciation, and the conflicts and pres- 
sures affecting him; (2) to discover the processes of change, the con- 
flicts and problems in the society of today and tomorrow upon which 
the students now and as future adults must exercise judgmmit; and 
(3) in the light of these analyses, to experiment continuously towards 
the development of courses and methods to meet both the analyzed 
needs of a student as a person and as a member of society and the 
needs of society itself. 

2. The Study of the Students— Background 
In tile six years of the life of the General College, approximately 
6000 have at one time or another been registered in its courses. Upon 
all of these some information has been gathered. At the very least upon 
each student we had fairly full knowledge of his performance in the 
high school, of his test standing in so-called 'academic intelligence,’ his 
ability in formal English, his rank in his high-school class, his parent- 
age, his chief extra-curricular and social activities, his most- and least- 
liked subjects, his sports and games, and his vocational interests (as 
measured by the Strong Vocational Interest Test). 
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In addition to these items of information gathered on entrance, we 
set up in Freshman Week six hours of diagnostic testing. This has been 
expenmental, has applied to more than two-thirds of the total entering 
student enrollment in any given year, and the results will be reported 
in due course. Moreover, in the first three years we interviewed many 
hundreds of our students for the purpose of formulating sound bases 
for a thorough-going study of them. 

In 1935 and 1936, the bases for such a thorough-going study were 
laid out and with foundation and university support we devised an or- 
ganization permitting us: (1) to collect full data concerning students on 
a research basis, to continue counseling and guidance service to students, 
and to translate research data into student and staff usefulness; (2) to 
provide a program of clearly defined research projects covering many 
phases of late adolescence and with techniques of continuing applic- 
ability to a large university situation; and (3) to provide for distinctive 
research not covered by other current studies of adolescents, such as 
those of the Thayer, Zachry, and Keliher Commissions of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, of the American Youth Commission, of the 
American Council on Education, and others. 

During the period 1936 to 1938, this program was carried on with 
the intention to supplement these experimental studies being made 
elsewhere. We have applied tests and measurements and interview tech- 
niques to large numbers of students and to many kinds of students with 
the expectation of gathering a general, concrete, and detailed picture of 
the late adolescent youth in the University of Minnesota habitat. 
Against this background of general comparable information, we expect 
the marked individual differences of separate students in our care to 
stand out in clear focus. To achieve this end, we have used not only test 
and examination and questionnaire material but also clinical and qual- 
itative material, such as is gathered in interviews, observation of be- 
havior, and talks with parents, teachers, and friends. 

3. The Study of the Students— An Analysis of 1314 Individuals 

We have gathered and completed ttie summary and analysis of 76 
different items of information about each individual in a total group of 
1314 students in the freshman and sophomore years of the General Col- 
lege. Prom these analyses, we have drawn the general picture. As a 
cheds: upon its validity, we took a careful sample of entrants a year 
later and compared them with the 1314 and found them similar, '^th 
like checks from time to rime as the college progresses, we can determine 
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whether our population is relatively stable and therefore whether our 
generalizations will continue to apply. 

4. The Study of the Students— Subsidiary Researches 

Arising out of this general study here, we have made the following 
subsidiary studies: 

First, an analysis has shown that the varied occupations and the 
education, as well as the birthplace, of both parents tend to predeter> 
mine to a considerable extent the attitudes and adjustments tiiat stu- 
dents bring into their classrooms and tiierefore to some extent their 
benefit or loss from the educational process — a finding strikingly similar 
to that reported by Howard Bell in the Maryland studies of a similar 
predetenninism of youth’s life patterns. Our administrative, research, 
and teaching staffs now have under consideration therefore the prob- 
lem as to whether general education should attempt to oppose and upset 
this apparent predeterminism, or to make the student realistically 
aware of it and ‘adjust’ him to it, or to do neither in one case or another. 

Second, a study has demonstrated the nature of the relation between 
a student’s maladjustment and bis academic achievement. Curiously 
enough, there is a dual trend here of much significance for education. 
In some cases maladjustment in terms of pressure, worry, and fear acts 
as a more or less complete inhibitor, barring the youngster from school 
performance anywhere near his real ability. In other cases, the same 
types of pressure, worry, and fear drive him to seek escape into study 
from the life brutalities that harass him and thus lead to ‘fine’ academic 
performance. 

Third, another study has been aimed to determine the relation be- 
tween tested maladjustment and clinically disposed maladjustment, in 
part to see whether or not clinical interview and test findings bring the 
same results, since in most cases both tests and clinical interviews 
identify major individual problems. We have some evidence of being 
able to use personality and attitude tests as time-saving devices in an 
extensive personnel propam. 

Fourth, a study has been made of the success and failure of the 
counseling and administrative staff in predicting student achievement 
upon transfer from general education in the General College to the spe- 
cialized academic and professional curricula in other colleps. This 
study has already led to a far better service to students than formerly 
in determining their aims, clarifying their achievable goals, and in 
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distributing them within and without the university to those ways of 
life— either in further study, or in getting and holding jobs, or in mar- 
riage — ^wherein they will find their greatest success and satisfaction. 

Fifth, a research was conducted to reveal by the test and retest tech- 
nique the stability or changeability of students’ attitudes and achieve- 
ments imder the impact of the college and classroom situation. From 
this study we have already begun to establish norms of change in at- 
titude and opinion analogous to a norm of growth in the field of 
achievement. As our instructional staff become aware of these norms 
and measured changes, they are stressing more and more in their class- 
rooms attitudes important to student-learning, problem-solving, and 
interpretation in a given field. Thus in science, shifts in attitude from 
mysticism and intuition to critical and realistic thinking are pointed up. 

Sixth, a minor study involves the application of factor analysis to 
student test and retest performance in thirteen attitude and achieve- 
ment scales. This has led the research staff to assume that by means 
of these scales they will find five basic areas of personality, and they 
are now regrouping and rescoring the original tests for each of the five 
factors in order to develop five new tests of greater validity. The re- 
sults of this testing are vital to counselling. They also are becoming 
key materials in both personal and vocational orientation core courses. 

Seventh, a study based on the results of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Test was given to three successive classes of General College stu- 
dents in order to arrive at a distribution of the measured occupational 
interests of our groups. By taking cognizance of this distribution of 
occupational interests, we have been able to take our first steps towards 
refocusing materials in many courses around the interests that will 
stimulate higher student motivation than has hitherto been possible. 
Thus, knowing that a majority of our students have the pattern of vo- 
cational interests of ‘white-collar’ workers, we can color the teaching 
materials in physics, chemistry, and technology, in art, or in literature 
with these interests revealed in our students. 

Eighth, a study has been made of the relation between records on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test and attitudes and scores m achieve- 
ment tests. 

Ninth, a subsidiary study has been made of the adjustment of stu- 
dents who continue and of students who drop out of college, in order 
that, in counselling and teaching, we may know better how to serve both 
those likely to continue and those likely not to continue. 
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5 . Study of 100 Cases 

In order to validate our general findings, a second major study was 
launched by the research staff and its technical advisory committee 
from the university as a whole. A careful sample was taken of 100 
General College students, covering the entire range within the 1314 
previously analyzed on 76 different items of information. Field work 
in the study of the student and his family and social environment on 
each of these 100 students covered more than fifteen months. This field 
work is now complete and the data covering seventy objective items for 
each family are being prepared for machine tabulation. Three trained 
case readers have summarized clinical data about the students’ families 
in terms of twenty-nine scales designed to measure probable goodness 
of the family as an environment for the student. Three other trained 
case readers have summarized and are interpreting clinical data about 
the students themselves in terms of sixteen scales measuring actual stu- 
dent achievKnent in as many directions. In all, the student, his parents, 
and various others of his community and social group who have contact 
with him have been subjected to more than one hundred pages of ques- 
tionnaire-interviews, each case requiring from a minimum of fifteen 
to a maxiTmim of thirty-five hours of a skilled research worker’s time. 

6. The Study of a Group of Young Adults 

It was clear to the staff of the General College that invaluable as 
these personnel studies of the students in college might be, they were 
still not enough. While the needs of students as they are in college are 
vital ones and the school has a responsibility to serve these needs, never- 
theless any educational program worth its salt must, if it is to have 
vitality and meaning, know also and foresee the problems, activities, 
and attitudes of these students as they enter upon and continue in their 
adult life. Education, we assume, cannot be only a process of present 
conditioning nor, at the other extreme, only a process of preparation for 
the future. It must include both in careful balance. Therefore, in order 
to understand the future personal and social activities and problems of 
the young adults most like the persons our students will become, we set 
out to find and to study such a group of young adults. Again, with a 
i^ecial and responsible research staff advised, counselled, and helped by 
the entire staff of the General College, and a technical advisory staff of 
trained researchers from other colleges of the university, we began the 
Adult Study in the fall of 1936. Now in the fall of 1938 we are com- 
pleting it. 
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Again, it was our intent to get a general picture of the whole popu- 
lation and then make an intensive study of a carefully sampled group. 
We therefore selected an original wide sample of 1600 persons, 800 of 
each sex; 800 who entered the University as freshmen in 1924-25 and 
800 in 1928-29. We drew them proportionately from four colleges and 
set up our sample also proportionately upon the numbers who had spent 
one year, two years, three years, and four years or more in the Univer- 
sity. We checked our original sample to find it representative by draw- 
ing from the Registrar’s Office and the Alumni Association eighteen 
items of pertinent information on each of the 1600 former students. 
With this total sample of 1600 we checked addresses. We secured a list 
of 1400 known, reachable, former students. 

The staff then spent some thirteen months in devising a fifty-two 
page printed and illustrated questionnaire. This covered pertinent ques- 
tions on four areas of adult activity and interest: (1) earning a living, 
(2) home and family life, (3) personal life, and (4) social and civic life. 
Within each of these areas we set up batteries of questions probing for 
the problems, activities, and interests of the adults involved. 

The response to this inquiry has been extraordinary, since nearly 
70 percent of the 1400 questionnaires have been returned filled out in 
full. Moreover, more than 500 of those returning questionnaires offered 
their cooperation for further study of their problMns, activities, and m- 
terests through interview. Two hundred of these were selected again on 
a careful sampling basis to represent the entire range of the whole group 
of 1400, and these 200 were interviewed between November 1, and 
June 1, 1937 to 1938. The data from both questionnaire and clinical 
interview are now in the process of analysis and interpretation. 

7. The Building of the Curriculum 
o. Using Data from Studies. The findmgs and interpretations of 
all the studies made by the personnel research staff and of many other 
supplementary studies made in English composition classes, in art and 
music classes, in speech, in social studies, and in science are being drawn 
together. While in process, as tentative conclusions are reached, they 
are being fed to the administrative, teaching, and curricular revision 
staffs of the college for further interpretation and especially for appli- 
cation to curricular revision. 

Erom these studies of adolescents and adults we have gathered in- 
formation on what young people think they need in preparation for 
marriage and what problems young adults have met that they wish the 
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schools had given them more information about. This information is 
being used in planning the content of the new core courses. 

The coordinators for both Home Life Orientation course and Indi- 
vidual Orientation course are finding in the study of adolescents rele- 
vant material relating to the conflicts, pressures, frictions, problems, 
compatibilities, and satisfactions of family life. 

For example, part of the Individual Orientation course deals with 
leisure time. The studies have revealed an accurate picture of the num- 
ber and kinds of leisure activities participated in by our students, by 
their parents, and by our group of young adults. Data showing dis- 
crepancies between the amount of leisure devoted to a given activity 
and the degree of enjoyment derived from it are being used to assist in 
fostering the classroom interests that may be met with opportunities 
for their expression; to build skills and habits of reading, art, music, 
and motion picture appreciation; to give training in sports, games, 
photography, and the like; in general, to supply what will make pos- 
sible the fulfillment of interests at present and in adult life and will 
arouse hitherto imdeveloped resources for leisure satisfaction. For ex- 
ample, our studies show that 'travel’ ranks high in enjoyment but low 
in achieved participation among both students and adults; 'conversa- 
tion with the family’ ranks high in participation but low in enjoyment. 
We must determine, therefore, whether in general education we can find 
ways of inducing our students to travel more and talk to their families 
less, or to travel vicariously and explore the 'realms of gold’ from the 
armchair, or to be increasingly content to stay at home and increase 
their enjoyment in talking with their families. 

Again, of significance to the instructors in studies pertaining to 
home life are data indicating that neither the young people in college 
nor their parents have a realistic attitude toward family mcome. In 
general, we find parents of our students are not willing for their children 
to be married on less than $200 a month — an income that only half of 
the students entering the University in 1924-1925 have now achieved. 
The young people in college would be willing to attempt marriage on 
$140 a month, yet we find that the majority of them have little or no 
conception of what a dollar— or any multiples of one— may mean in 
terms of consiimable goods or real satisfactions. Here again, moreover, 
the results of the Adult Study indicate that only half of those who en- 
tered the University in 1928-1929 have achieved an income of as much 
as $140 a month ten years after college entrance, although most of them 
are married. 
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In connection with vocational orientation we have discovered that 
the fathers of most of our students are engaged in clerical, small busi- 
ness, white-collar, sales, minor executive, or skilled-trade occupations; 
that most of our students, particularly the men, profess a vocational 
choice in the higher academic, professional, or scholarly fields, in spite 
of the fact that their measured interests cluster definitely in the areas 
of occupation of their fathers; that the problem is further complicated 
because the parents of these students are, by and large, insistent upon 
their sons and, to a slightly less extent, their daughters, attempting pro- 
fessional and academic training. In consequence, counselling and all 
curricular areas dealing with occupational orientation and adjustment 
thus raise a critically important problem of general education that 
needs a frontal attack not only at Minnesota but also in the nation at 
large, in classrooms and out. With this evidence we are able to put steel 
into our work in vocational orientation. In the case of women we have 
further discovered that those who are married and are raising a fanodly 
show more favorable responses to indices of general adjustment and 
morale than do those who are single and employed in professional work. 
The married group is also superior to the single group in economic 
status. These findings are of great importance to general education, 
where they will find many applications. 

Analyses of the Adult Study are being so made as to reveal diff^ 
ences between graduates and non-graduates, single persons and married 
persons, small-town groups and metropolitan groups, groups engaged in 
different types of occupations, and groups of high and low college apti- 
tude; differences on such general factors as job-satisfaction, general 
adjustinent morale, economic status, cultural status, income — all of 
which are important teaching materials; and differences on such spe- 
cific factors as activities, problems, and points of view in the four major 
areas. For example, we have found that the group with low college apti- 
tude obtained more favorable scores on indices of job-satisfaction, gen- 
eral adjustment, morale, and leisure participation and enjoyment tiian 
did the group with high college aptitude. We must from this study con- 
cede that groups of low academic aptitude and poor scholarship may 
become superior adults in these respects, and, conversely, that scholas- 
tically gifted persons may not become the most satisfactorily adjusted 
adults, a finding that, if further corroborated, must have extraordinary 
infiuence on the future of all education, both general and vocational- 
professional. Further, comparisons between graduates and non-grad- 
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uates have revealed that they do not differ so widely as is popularly 
supposed. The patterns of their activities and problems in personal life, 
home and family, and socio-civic affairs are similar. Both graduates 
and non-graduates use just about the same kinds of patent medicines, 
employ similar methods in managing their children, and enjoy the same 
motion pictures and radio programs. Ten to fifteen years afterward, 
the amount of education had beyond the high school does not seem 
to be a difierentiatii^ factor among adults in such particulars. By thus 
uncovering the major activities and problems that former students now 
face, our study of adults is furnishing us with many such clues as to 
the proper content for a general education that may be more effective 
in helping young adults to meet their individual and common problems 
of life and society. 

When full reports on all our studies are available, we should know 
the general character of our student body and should be easily able to 
determine by clinical and observational techniques individual varia- 
tions, as students in such large numbers have never been known before. 
In the light of this new knowledge and with continuous reference to the 
study of changing society, particularly in Miimesota and the Northwest, 
we are continually revising our teaching materials and methods to make 
them more effective in ‘culturing’ our students with general education. 
It was not possible, however, to await these studies of the student or of 
society before we developed our first curriculum. In the beginning of 
the College, we approached the problem of curriculum-building quite 
differently. We made ‘possible guesses’ as to the needs of students and 
the adults they were to be and devised our curriculum accordingly. 

b. The Ecarly Curricfulum. We said that men and women are bio- 
logical animals, living in a biological world, with a continuous succes- 
sion of biological, personal, and group problems. Our fnt comjnre- 
hensive 'area/ therefore, in the curriculum was devised to meet the needs 
for understanding problem-seeing and problem-solving in this impor- 
tant field. In this area with these objectives, the usual academic courses 
were not suitable, since they were fragments of specialties, such as 
protozoology, parasitology, bacteriology, and embryology. Therefore, 
we devised a curriculum in human biology and have experimented to 
improve it while awaiting the concrete and detailed knowledge that is 
evolving from the personnel studies of need; for example, from what 
we have learned of the health habits, practices, and attitudes of our 
students and of the former Minnesota students, many of which, in the 
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light of current medical knowledge, are bad. Therefore, in the curric- 
ulum in human biology we are applying this knowledge to both content 
and method with already some demonstrably favorable results. 

We said that man is an animal surrounded by the powers and prin- 
ciples of physics, chemistry, and technology in a world full, therefore, 
of both extraordinarily useful and at the same time potentially danger- 
ous powers and gadgets. To this world, in general education, we assumed 
our students must be oriented in order that they may in themselves and 
in their society close the present wide gap between technological ad- 
vance and social lag. The usual courses in heat, light, electricity, and 
mechanics; in organic, inorganic, qualitative, and quantitative chem- 
istry were over-specialized and time-consuming for the processes of 
general education. We, therefore, devised a second comprehensive area 
for the purpose of orienting students to this physical, chemical, and 
technological world, and have continually improved the courses and 
methods while awaiting new knowledge of how further to improve them 
on the basis of the findings from our studies of our students. 

We said man is a psychological bundle of thoughts, desires, emotions, 
conflicts. Of vast importance to him for his satisfaction and success in 
common living, both as a person and as a member of a group, is under- 
standing of why he himself and why others behave as they do. There- 
fore, we developed a third comprehensive area dealing directly and 
realistically with the psychology of human development and personal 
adjustment and the practical applications of human behavior and per- 
sonality in various fields of men’s group activity. Again, we await new 
knowledge arising from our other resources to apply directly to the 
reorganization or improvement of this area in general education. 

We said many of life’s greatest satisfactions and drives, or miseries 
and despairs arise from the relation involved in marriage and in home 
and family life. We therefore built a fourth area, euthenks, with teach- 
ing and materials from many quarters— home economics, psychology, 
architecture, medicine, and business administration— and with the at- 
tempt to synthesize the generalizations and knowledge in these fecial 
fields into an integrated attack upon the problems of the home and the 
family. 

We said man is a communicative animal. He needs to pour himself 
out to others in speech and in writing and he needs to be understood in 
his meanings and intentions. We, therefore, built a fifth area, oral and 
•written communication, designed not to turn out golden-tongued ora- 
tors, actors, and after-dinner ^eakers nor great novelists, poets, and 
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essayists, but instead designed to teach students to make themselves 
clear to their fellows in common conversation, in interviews, in personal 
letters, and reports. 

We said man derives delight and satisfaction from life in large 
measure proportionately to his sensitivity to things of beauty in the 
plastic and graphic arts, m music, in literature, in motion pictures, and 
the stage. Accordingly, to this end we devised a sixth comprehensive 
area in the general arts. We have worked steadily for six years to im- 
prove the offerings in this area. 

We said man is, according to his capacity and his individual and 
group needs, a responsible member of human society in the combined 
relationships of small neighborhood, greater town, city, state, nation, 
and world. We, therefore, built jrm areas pertainmg to social relations, 
each designed in a different field to awaken him to the problems of his 
society, to sensitize him to his responsibility, and to prepare him for 
participation and problem-solving in his adult life. These four areas 
were contemporary affairs, economics, social problems, and history and 
government. 

Under the guiding pressure of our findings both in the personnel 
studies and in curriculum research, we have thus far moved steadily 
towards simplification. Therefore, beginning in the fall of 1938, our ex- 
perimentation is resulting in further integration of these ten compre- 
hensive areas into four major areas of human need. The logic of these 
categories, based upon our empirical studies, is as follows: 

c. The New Curriculum. 

(1) Personal Life Orientation. We assume that man is first a being 
alone, a unit by himself. As Matthew Arnold once said, if I may para- 
phrase him, like islands separated by a turbulent sea “we mortal mil- 
lions live alone.’' Therefore, man has need of all the assistance that 
specialists in psychology, medicine, recreation, esthetics, art, music, 
literature, and other fields can give him that he may learn to under- 
stand himself as a whole being, not as one composed of fragmented spe- 
cial functions, such as buyer, worker, voter, father, radio-listener, hus- 
band, hospital patient, or whatnot, with none of these fragments related 
to others in the same individual. He needs to develop a philosophy of 
life, a point of view towards the world that will keep him growing in 
deeply satisfying situations or will make him staunch against the “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune” when life’s storms crack aroimd hinn. 
It is our intention, therefore, to experiment in the years to come in the 
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light of the personnel studies with a core course in personal life orien- 
tation. 

(2) Home and Family-Life Orientation. We assume that man is 
not only a being alone but also a member of an intimate family group. 
He is so as child, as adolescent, as youth, as adult. In each stage of 
growth within the family his problems of adjustment change, his in- 
sights must grow. He must see the home from many angles, as a pat- 
tern to be woven out of the conflict and adjustment of an intimate group 
of personalities; as a plant for living, needing planning both for its 
establishment and its maintenance and repair; as a retreat from the 
world of self and the world of the herd; as a source of life-long satis- 
faction and enjoyment or of misery and of pain, depending upon how 
carefully he sees both the forces and the materials that go into making 
of home and family life and how well he is able to make these forces 
and materials play towards unity, growth, confidence, and hope instead 
of towards disruption, fear, and despair. Hence we are experimenting 
with the problem of building a core course in home-life and family-life 
orientation, making use therein of the materials we already have built 
and used successfully. 

(3) General Vocational Orientation. We assume that, in addition 
to being a person alone and a member of the family, an individual also 
has, or wants to have, a satisfying share in the work of the world. While 
vocational-professional training will take care of his actual education 
in skills and of the techniques specifically related to his future job, gen- 
eral education has another responsibility. It is that of showing to 
American youth far more realistically and concretely than it has ever 
been shown, the work of the world; the essential dignity and worth of 
all personally satisfying and socially useful human labor; iiie inter- 
relatedness of all such labor and the varieties of human skills, capac- 
ities, attitudes, and other traits of personality and skill that make a 
man or a woman effective, satisfied, and growing in the occupation. 
Therefore we are developing a core course experimentally in this area 
and are attempting to incorporate materials and concepts from the 
personnel studies and from our past experimentation in the ten curric- 
ular areas that have been found to be pertinent and useful. 

(4) Social and Civic Orientation. We assume that man is not just 
a being alone, a member of a family, and a work animal, but tiiat he is 
also a more or less responsible participating member of his community, 
large or small, and that in democracy he must be as fully responsible 
as he has tire capacity to be. It is therefore the duty of general educa- 
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tion to introduce tiim to the structure and processes, to the conflicts and 
problems, of his immediate society and of distant society, present and 
future. Therefore, we are attempting to integrate our findings gleaned 
from our past curriculum in the separate fields of economic, political, 
and social problems and of contemporary affairs into this single core 
course. 


8. Evaluation 

From the launching of the General College, the administration and 
staff were not content to start any single experimental procedure with- 
out setting up concurrently an evaluation process to give critical judg- 
ment as it proceeded and to estimate and define results for our own and 
others’ use. We were not content to make any assumptions or to posit 
any theory without setting up methods of checking and rechecking its 
workability and validity. 

In consequence, a great deal of evaluation has been carried on. Fore- 
most among the evaluating agencies has been the University of Min- 
nesota Committee on Educational Research, which developed over a 
period of five years an extensive experimental program of course ex- 
aminations and of comprehensive examinations. They, with the mem- 
bers of the research and teaching staffs of the General College and their 
assistants, tested standard examinations and examination processes and 
devised many new ones. All were subjected to the closest thinking and 
scrutiny and to the validation process in so far as these are yet known. 
The Committee is still carrying on this process of evaluation. 

The findings of the Committee on Educational Research are coordi- 
nated closely with the findings of the administrative, research, and teach- 
ii^ staffs of the General College and integrated further with the person- 
nel research previously described. In addition, many members of the Uni- 
versity staff in various colleges have contributed to evaluation formally 
as advisors and technical research experts, and informally by contin- 
uous conference and creative criticism. Beginning September 1, 1938, 
an eq)ert full-time evaluator, advised and assisted by an all-University 
committee, is to draw together all past evaluations and set up thorough- 
going critical processes for the study of the results of all the General 
College experimentation. All phases of this evaluation, as well as the 
findings of the personnel and curriculum studies, are in process of prepa- 
ration for reporting to our colleagues and associates in general educa- 
tion. 
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IV. The Univebsity of Florida— The General College, 1935* 

1. Purposes 

The third major public institution to launch a General College was 
the University of Florida. This General College, administering all work 
for freshmen and sophomores, opened in 1935-1936. For several years, 
enrollment had been steadily climbing. On a limited budget, it was be- 
coming more and more difficult to operate the old program. President 
Tigert and his board felt that the traditional program of higher educa- 
tion designed years ago was no longer feasible or desirable. Many fac- 
ulty members also felt that expansion of the program by fragmenting 
fields, or by going 'deeper' into minutiae, or by just giving ‘more of the 
same’ was no adequate solution. Two-thirds of beginning students 
dropped out (voluntarily or involuntarily) and, having received only 
‘specialized bits’ and meaningless foundations, were dissatisfied with 
what they had from their University experience. This general dissatis- 
faction was reflected in the state. Hence, the president appointed a fac- 
ulty committee to set up a plan of general education for the entire lower 
division of the University. 

The General College, a two-year administrative unit, was accord- 
ingly developed. It was clear that by bringing all lower-division faculty 
into teaching in general education, the instructional staff as a whole 
would profit by the experience and their cooperative and individual 
growth would result. It was also clear that, if general education was 
good for many, it might be good for all and that, furthermore, if the 
General College were to include all sophomore and freshman students, 
it would thus avoid the intercoll^ jealousies, suspicion, and misunder- 
standing that arise on any university campus when a new unit is es- 
tablished. 

Those responsible for building the new college assumed that all stu- 
dents should become acquainted with certain broad areas of human 
knowledge. They held to this opinion in the face of the belief, often 
unfounded, on the part of freshman and sophomores that they know 
what they want, what will do them good, and that they ought, tiiere- 
fore, to be permitted to choose their subjects. They held to it, too, in 
the face of the belief that the road to special training is so long and 
arduous that potential specialists cannot ‘afford’ general education. 

'Adapted from a manusciipt by Winston W. Little, Dean of the General Col- 
lege, XJniveisity of Florida. 
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2. The Program 

a. Comp-ehensive Courses. The general education program was 
designed to be reasonably flexible. A student, for example, who shows 
by required placement tests that he is already somewhat familiar with 
principles and procedures in a given field is excused from the basic 
comprehensive course in that field, and thus begins at once some of his 
special work. Since such preparation is rare, however, in actual practice 
nearly all freshmen take two comprehensive courses, Man and the Social 
World and Reading, Speaking, and Writing. Sophomores take two. 
The Humanities and Man and the Biological World. The remainder 
of the student’s work in both years is made up of electives. These are 
controlled to a considerable extent by the upper-division colleges, and 
professional schools have listed prerequisites that are never over 14 se- 
mester hours in the two General College years. 

No attempt is made in these broad courses to ‘cover’ a field or to 
survey it. Instead, material is selected on several criteria. Most im- 
portant of these is that material used in the General College courses 
must contribute a maximum — as determined by actual student use — ^to 
understanding the field of study as it is related to men’s thinking, feel- 
ing, and action. Consequently most illustrative material used is close 
enough to the student to be meaningful and significant. The second 
criterion is that, while in the main the contemporary approach is used, 
vital contributing material that comes from ancient times should be in- 
cluded, and that in -first-rate general-education teaching it makes little 
difference whether the illustration be old or new. The question is, does 
the stuff used in the lecture and classroom immediately become a part 
of the student’s th in k in g and thus contribute a maximum to his general 
education? The third criterion is that, since complete effectiveness of 
any course, general or special, is not easily reached, these courses must 
be revised continually. 

Comprehensive courses meet four times per week throughout the 
year. A student is limited to four courses each year in order that he 
may concentrate his interests on the general fields of knowledge in a 
given period instead of scattering his forces over the general-education 
offerings. The classes meet once or twice per week for general lectures; 
at the remaining two or three meetings, these large groups are assembled 
for discussion in sections of 30 or 35 students each. In addition, there 
is a demonstration period in the sciences and a writing laboratory in 
Reading, Speaking, and Writing. 

Administeatively the General College organizes and offers all the 
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work of the freshman and sophomore years in the University of Florida. 
All beginning students, therefore, register in this college. The average 
student is able to complete the General College in two years; a few 
superior students, in a shorter time; others find it necessary for a va- 
riety of reasons, such as self-support, illness, or inadequate preparation, 
to remain for a longer period. For all, a program of general education 
supplies that broad basic general training needed by all students. On 
this meaningful foundation the student may — ^if he has special bents and 
competence — erect a structure of special training gained in the colleges 
and professional schools of the upper division, or, if not, he may leave 
the University with something definite and helpful as he begins his adult 
activities. A further purpose of the General College, therefore, is not 
only to offer an opportunity for general education but also to provide 
guidance needed by all students. Thus, choice of professional work is 
postponed until the student himself and the staff of the College are 
better acquainted with his general and special capacities and disposition 
to undertake work profitable to himself and society. For the future 
specialist it is our function to broaden the base of education for students 
preparing for advanced study in colleges and professional schools of the 
upper division, thereby avoiding the handicap of early narrow special- 
ization; for the non-specialist, to satisfy his needs and those of students 
who have only a limited time to give to college training, and who, conse- 
quently, should concern themselves with general surveys and major 
understandings, instead of with introductions to special subject-matter 
fields that they will never enter. 

We purpose also to provide for such adjustment as is required in 
higher general education incident to changing conditions of modem life; 
in other words, to take sharp cognizance of change and hence not be 
caught, as traditional education too often has been, in the dull treadmill 
of outworn patterns of teaching and learning. The subject matter of 
the various courses and the methods of presentation are being constantly 
varied as external changes take place. We find that this, besides being 
conoonon sense, also awakens the student’s interest, stimulates his intel- 
lectual curiosity, encourages independent study, and cultivates attitudes 
necessary for enlightened citizenship. 

b. Guidance. Every part of the General College program is designed 
to guide students. We felt that under the traditional system too much 
of the freshman and sophomore years had little meaning and signif- 
icance to the majority of students and staff. Material studied was pre- 
paratory and foundational, and whatever of it stuck became meaningful 
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only when pursued in additional courses in junior and senior years or 
perhaps only later in vocational and professional practice. Therefore 
material for the comprehensive courses is selected and tested with guid- 
ance as a primary function. While, of necessity, we must look forward 
to distant goals, the General College is trying to present materials di- 
rectly related to life experiences, materials that will immediately be- 
come a part of the student’s thinking and guide him in making correct 
'next steps.’ Thus the whole program— placement tests, progress re- 
ports, vocational aptitude tests, selected material in comprehensive 
courses, student conferences, special provisions for superior students, 
adjustment for individual differences, election privileges, and compre- 
hensive examinations— are all parts of a plan designed to guide students. 

At Florida, guidance is not attempted at one office by a small staff. 
The whole drive of the General College program is one of directing stu- 
dent thinking. While necessary correlation and unification are at- 
tempted at the General College Office, throughout the General College 
period students consult upper-division deans and department heads to 
discuss future work. During the last month of each school year these 
informal conferences are concluded by a scheduled formal conference at 
which each student fills out a preregistration card in one of the pro- 
fessional schools for the coming year. 

c. Admission. The University of Florida does not require any spe- 
cific high-school units for admission to its General College. It demands, 
however, that students have certain minimal skills and attainments in 
four major fields of high-school study: English, mathematics, science, 
and social science. Such attainments and skills are not guaranteed 
merely by acquisition of high-school credits; they may be bad by ex- 
perience outside school. Thus freedom is given to Florida high schools 
to organine a program that offers the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. But the individual student entering the University must demon- 
strate basic minimal training. Hence, we consider graduation from the 
high school,* consistency of high-school record, achievement level, per- 

* Graduation Aom the hig^ school is required, although no specific high-school 
units are required. The Board of University Examiners may in rare cases, when 
the principal of the high school that the student has attended reconunends such 
action, permit an exceptional student, before graduation, to take the Placement 
Tests; if the student passes these tests satisfactorily, he will be admitted to the 
General College. Mature students, lacking a formal high-school education, may 
petition the Board of University Examiners for permission to talrm the Placement 
Tests and the College Aptitude Test. Upon satisfactorily passing these tests, such 
students are admitted to the General College. 
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sonal qualities, the recommendation of the high-school principal, and 
standing on placement tests, in controlling admissions. 

d. Program of Studies. Mention has already been made of the com- 
prehensive courses. Their organization into a General College program 
may now be described. All students who enter the University of Florida 
General College pursue a program of studies worked out on the follow- 
ing basis: 

First Year Second Year 


Man and the Social Wodd 
Man and the Physical World 
Reading, Speaking, and Writing 
Man and His Thinking (one semester) 
General Mathematics (one semester) 
Military Science or PhysncdL Educa- 
tion 


The Humanities 

Man and the Bialogiccd World 

(Elective) 

(Elective) 

(Elective) 

Military Science or Physiccd Educa- 
tion 


Each student, then (with some exceptions), must take four compre- 
hensive courses the first, and two the second year. For the remainder 
of his work, he elects additional comprehensive courses or courses re- 
quired by the colleges and professional schools of the upper division. 

While at first glance such a program seems inflexible, the planners 
of the program of the General College were not unaware of the necessity 
for providing for individual differences and have hence introduced some 
variations making possible essential adaptation. For example, the 
course Man and the Physical World is elective for superior students 
who enter immediately upon special training in two college science 
fields, such as physics and chemistry or botany and zoology. Others 
may postpone ^is course until the sophomore year and substitute an 
elective. Students who demonstrate superior performance in botany or 
biology at the time of the December progress reports may elect supple- 
mentary laboratory work in either field. Other flexibilities to suit indi- 
vidual needs are made in practice. For example, there is a variety of 
elective courses. These are of two types: (a) those especially designed 
for integration with the required general courses, such as FoundaUon 
of Bible Study, Introduction to PhUosophy, Beading for Leisure, Lit- 
erary Masters (and other special reading courses in English and foreign 
languages). Descriptive Astronomy, Economic Foundations of Mod&m 
Life, Political Foundations, and Sociological Foundations, Introduction 
to Education, Public Opinion; and (b) those offered in the General 
College by special departmoa^ts and related to special training, such as 
Elementary Statistics and Surveying. 
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e. Comprehensive Examinations. The student must successfully 
pass comprehensive course examinations — eight or more six-hour tests — 
to complete the work of the General College. These, administered by 
the Board of University Examiners, are given in January, May, and 
August of each year. General College students not enrolled in a course 
at the time the examination is given, but who wish to take any compre- 
hensive examination, must apply for permission in writing to the Board 
of University E x am i n ers at least a month before the set date and must 
prove that this privilege is not to be used to avoid payment of usual 
University fees. A student must be familiar with the work of the va- 
rious courses and be able to think in the several fields in a compre- 
hensive way in order to pass these examinations. If he fails a compre- 
hensive course examination, he may qualify to repeat it by repeating 
the course or by further study. Evidence of additional preparation 
must be submitted to the Board of University Examiners together with 
an apphcation to repeat. 

The General College has dispensed with clock-hours, class grades, 
and semester-hours of credit as prerequisites to the completion of its 
curriculum. Instead, progress reports are made by instructors from 
tests, quizzes, observations, and conferences during each semester. The 
student understands that these profiles are only diagnostic and inform- 
atory and are in no way combined with his rating in the comprehensive 
examination to determine his final standing. They serve to acquaint 
student, parents, and the Dean of the General College with the student’s 
development. These profiles include a percentage chart, the instructor’s 
rating, and the student’s estimate of his own progress. 

/. Attendance. The General College expects students to attend 
classes but does not slavishly chedr attendance or automatically drop 
students from classes for non-attendance. If a student accumulates 
absences or fails to do class work so that further enrollment appears 
to be of little value to him and detrimental to the class, he is warned. 
With further absence he is dropped. If he be dropped from more than 
one course, the Committee on Student Progress may rule that he be 
dropped from the Univeraity. If, however, he is doing good work, at- 
tendance is left to his judgment, and he is neither warned nor dropped 
as long as his record continues to be satisfactory. 

g. Fcdtwre in Studies. The Committee on Student Progress considers 
the record of each student in the General College at the end of each 
session and reports to the Administrative Board of the General College 
those whose further attendance at the University appears to be. of 
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doubtful value to them. These students are heard by the Committee 
before final action is taken. Failure to attend classes, to take progress 
tests, or to take the comprehensive examination at the end of a course 
may be interpreted as evidence of unsatisfactory progress. If further 
enrollment at the University appears to be of little value to a student, 
the Committee may advise the parent to withdraw him. 

h. Graduation. When a student has completed his program in the 
General College, has passed his comprehensive exammations, and has 
met the other requirements of the General College curriculum, he will 
be granted the Associate in Arts Certificate Students who pass three- 
fourths of the comprehensive examinations with the standing ‘excellent’ 
will receive the certificate of Associate in Arts, with High Honors. 

3. Evaluation 

The general-education program at the University of Florida has not 
been in operation long enough to secure a valid appraisal of its work. 
Everyone realizes that the petty academic measures that may be se- 
cured now are completely overshadowed by the success or lack of suc- 
cess of its students in after life. Other factors also enter in such a way 
that evaluation is not yet possible. However, the increasing enthusiasm 
and diligence that mark the work of the faculty, their growth towards 
better work and better teaching because they are concerned with a 
whole program, the respect and general satisfaction foimd among the 
students, the support and approval that is given the plan throughout 
the state — all indicate that the change has been, a very desirable step 
forward. 

V. The Uotveesitt op Chicago— The College® 

1. Background of the College 

The University of Chicago from its founding has made a marked 
distinction between the work of the first two years and of the last two 
years of its undergraduate program. Initially the first two years were 
designated “The Academic College” and above that level was “The 
University College.” Later these two units became “Lower Division” 
and “Upper Division,” which in April, 1896, were changed to “The 
Junior College” and “The Senior College,” respectively. Finally, in 
1931, the Junior College was designated “The College” and above this 
level was the work of the four “Divisions”— The Biolo^cal Sciences, 

■ TtuB part of the chapter was written bp George A Works, Dean of Students 
at the University of Chicago. For a description of the new foui^year junior-college 
fregram at the Univetsii^ of CSiicago, see Chapter VIL 
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The Humanities, The Physical Sciences, and The Social Sciences — and 
the several professional schools. The work of The College or its equiva- 
lent is the minimal requirement for admission to a Division or to any 
one of the professional schools. 

The philosophy underlying the pronounced separation originally 
made between the first two and the last two years of college work is set 
forth in President Harper’s Annual Report for 1898-1899. To accen- 
tuate the difference between the work of these two units, action had 
been takmi to grant a title or a degree on the completion of the work 
of the first two years. The title originally used was ‘University Asso- 
ciate.’ In discussing this innovation President Harper wrote as follows: 

From the point of view of the student, the following considerations 
have had influence in determining this action; (1) the fact, very gen- 
erally recognized, that no important step is taken at the end of the 
preparatory course. The work of the Freshman and Sophomore years 
in most colleges differs very little m content and in method from that 
of the last year of the academy or h^ school— except that it is some- 
what more advanced; but on the other hand, (2) at the end of the 
Sophomore year a most important change occurs accordu^ to the or- 
ganization of the larger number of institutions — ^for it is at this point 
that the student is given larger liberty of choice, and at the same time 
higher methods of instruction are employed. For the last two years 
of college work the university spirit and the university method prevail. 

A new era in the work of the student has begun. (3) It is evident tiiat 
many students continue work in the Junior and Senior years of college 
hfe whose best interests would be served by withdrawal from college. 
Many continue to the end, not from choice, but rather from com- 
pulsion because of the disgrace which may attend an unfinished course. 

If it were regarded as respectable to stop at the close of tiie Sophomore 
year, many would avail liemselves of the opportunity. (4) Many stu- 
dents who mi^t be courageous enough to undertake a two-years’ 
college course are not able, for the lack of funds or for other reasons, 
to see thtir way dear to enter upon a four years’ course. Many, still 
further, feel that if a prof^onal course is to be taken, there is not 
time for a four years’ college course. It is for this reason that, in part, 
our professional schools are made up largdy of non-college students. 

If a student who had in view ultimatdy the medical, or l^al, or peda- 
gogical profession could make provision to finish a course of study at 
the end of two years, he would be much more hkdy to undertake such 
a course than the longer four years’ course. (5) On the other hand, 
many students who are thus led to take the two years’ course would 
be induced at the end of that time to continue to the end of the fourth 
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year, and m this way many students of the very highest character, at 
all events, would be enabled to take the entire college course by whom, 
under the present arrangemraits, such a course would be regarded as 
impracticaUe.' 

This view, that the first two years of college work are more properly 
identified with the secondary-school program than with higher educa- 
tion, has had a marked influence from the beginning on the development 
of the collegiate program at the University of Chicago. The action by 
which the junior-college period was designated “The College” was a 
further step in the development of this point of view. It is true that 
the idea of general education as the dominant purpose of this period of 
education was introduced, but it must be borne in mind that general 
education was also regarded as the primary function of the high school. 
The College of the University of Chicago was designed to continue and 
supplement a program that entrants had begun several years earlier in 
their school careers. The next step in the sequence of developments was 
the combination of the last two years of the work of the University 
BQgh School with The College, thus making a four-year unit. These 
facts must be borne in mind in any evaluation of the program of The 
College at the University of Chicago. Sight should not be lost of the 
fact that the completion of The College or its equivalent is the minimal 
requirement for admission to any Division or professional school of 
The University. 

Prior to the organization of The College and the adoption of the 
new curriculum in 1931, an analysis was made of the programs of the 
644 students who did all their undei^aduate work at the University of 
Chicago and had obtained degrees either in 1928-1929 or 1929-1930. 
These analyses showed that in spite of the ‘distribution’ requir^ents 
that were in effect in the Junior College, many of the programs that 
had been carried by students were highly specialized. Analyses of the 
programs of these same students for thrir entire four-year college period 
showed that outside their department of specialization those students 
who took work in other departments typically took one course only. 
This was their means of attempting to secure the breadth of education 
they desired. In most department® these single courses, elected by stu- 
dents, were really organized to prepare the student for specialization in 
the subject rather than to give him the breadth of view he was seeking; 
they were therefore not well adapted to the end sought by the students. 

*The Univetsily of Chicago, The PresidetWt Report, July, 1898-JuIy, 18Q9. 
(Hie University of Chicago Piesa, 1900, pp. zx, zxi) 
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The curriculum finally adopted was designed to correct both these sit- 
uations. The first problem was met by the prescriptim of the major 
portion of the student’s college program, and the second was corrected 
by the use of the comprehensive type of course with which the faculty 
had already had several years of experience through the development 
of the course: Nature of the World and Man. 

2. The Nature of the Present Curriculum 

This background gives a basis for interpretation of the curriculum 
in effect in The College at the present time. The common requirements 
for all students are biological science, social science, humanities, phys- 
ical science, and English composition. In each of the first four subjects 
a comprehensive course one year in length has been developed. The 
work of each course is outlined in a syllabus that is supplemented by 
three lectures per week and one period devoted to discussion or labora- 
tory demonstrations. The course in English composition is based on 
materials drawn from the comprehensive courses the students may be 
taking. Three class meetings per week are held m this subject. In Eng- 
lish composition, in the discussion groups, and in the laboratory demon- 
strations, provision is made for small group instruction, but the lecture 
groups range from 150 to 350 students. 

In addition to the four examinations in the comprehensive courses 
and the examinations in English composition, each student is required 
to pass two examinations, each in one-year courses of his own choice. 
These are called “second-year sequences,” althou^ some students take 
one or even both of them in their first year. The offerings from which 
the students may choose these sequences vary considerably with the 
fields of knowledge. In the biological sciences there is only one course. 
This course consists of a quarter each of botany, human physiology, 
and zoology. In the social sciences a second-year comprehensive course 
based on the first year of work is offered. In addition, geography, which 
is included also in the physical sciences, may be used as a social science. 
In the physical sciences there are seven second-year sequences; in the 
humanities, sixteen. The original faculty legislation required that the 
sequences must be in different fields of knowledge, but this legislation 
has been so modified as to permit students to elect both of the second- 
year sequences from the same field. This makes it possible for students 
to i^ecialize in The College to a greater degree than they could under the 
original program. Since in the social mid biological sciences tiiere is only 
one course in each field, this modification affects only students who are 
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looking toward specialization in the humanities or the physical sciences. 

Each of the Divisions sets its own requirements for admission, and 
these stipulations affect the programs of students who are planning to 
do work at the divisional level after completing The College. In the 
biological sciences the second-year sequence is required and also a year 
in chemistry, including one quarter of organic chemistry. The later 
sequence may be waived under certain circumstances. The Division of 
Humanities stipulates work in two foreign languages to the extent of 
two years in each language in the high school or one year in college. 
In the physical sciences at least one of the second-year sequences must 
be in the department in which the student plans to specialize after he 
enters the Dmsion. The Division of Social Sciences makes no require- 
ment beyond College graduation for admission. 

3. Student Programs in The College 

As has been stated, one of the purposes of the reorganization was to 
insure a period of general education in The College as contrasted with 
the specialization that had characterized the programs of many students 
during their Junior-college period under the program formerly in effect. 
The results of an analysis of the programs taken by students in the 
junior college tiiat preceded The College and in The College are shown 
in Table I. 

The data of Table I make it evident that, as measured by contact 
with the several major fields of knowledge, students in The College had 
an education that was more general, as contrasted with specialized, than 
was the case of those students who did their work in The Junior College. 
An analysis was made of the secondary-school programs that had been 
taken by these students prior to entering the work of The College. It 
showed that more than 40 percent of the stud^ts had taken no work in 
the biological sciences at the secondary level. As a result, many stu- 
dents met the requirements of the first two years, and even tiiose for the 
bachelor’s degree, without any work in the biological sciences. 

It is evident that the curricular requirements of The College insure 
a breadth to a student’s program that was not provided in tiie old re- 
quirement. Furthermore, it insures that certain gaps found in the edu- 
cation at the high-school level will be corrected, in a measure at least, 
during the early college years. It is true that tHs does involve an ele- 
ment of prescription in the curriculum. This is justified on the ground 
that some of the experiences of the human race are valuable so 

that no individual who bears the label of a college riiould be ignnrawt. 
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Table I.— Pbecbntagb op Work Done in the Dipperbnt Fieids op Knowl- 
EDQE BT Students at the DNiVERSirr op Chicago during Their 
First Two Years op College Work* 


(Based the records of 750 students enterii^ in 1927, 1928, 1929, 1931, and 1932. 
Those in the last two classes took their work after “The College” was organ- 
ized and the others took theirs under “The Junior College” Organization.) 


Field of Msjort 
Sequence 

Percentage 
Done in 
Field of 
Major 
Sequence 

Percentage 
Done in 
the Biol. 
Sciences 

Percentage 
Done in 
the Hu- 
manities 

Percentage Percentage 
Done in Done in 
thePhys. theSoc. 
Sciences Sciences 

Junior College 

Biological Sciences 

33.08 


27B2 

1429 

2421 

Humanities 

6026 

5.79 


829 

25.56 

Physical Sciences 

53B1 

12.04 

26.41 


8.24 

Social Sciences 

56.37 

7.92 

25.04 

10.67 


The College 

Biological Sciences 

31B2 


36.36 

20.46 

11.36 

Humanities 

47.39 

1528 


13.33 

24.00 

Physical Sciences 

35.57 

24.45 

25.43 


14.55 

Sodal Sciences 

40.40 

15.39 

28.42 

15.79 



* Derived from Joseph A. Humphry, Changes m Certain Aspects of The 
CaHege of the University of Chicago Following the Inauguration of the New 
Plan. (Doctor’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1934) 

t Determined by the field in which the student did most of his work during his 
first two years in college. 


of them, and on the further ground that by good instruction the student 
body entering the University of Chicago can be interested in all the 
great realms of human achievement. 

4. The Recognition of Individual Differences 

A further factor that influenced the organization of the (Dollege cur- 
riculum was the desire to make a more adequate provision for individual 
differences in the abilities of students. That this had been an important 
consideration with President Harper is shown by the following state- 
ment, which be is credited with having made in 1892 in a discussion of 
the quarter system: 

The whole custom of the annual graduation will, without doubt, 
gradually disappear. Many of the features of the old commencement 
have already been given up. It is only a rigid arraageotent, which 
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treats alike all students of whatever capacity, which can secure an 
annual graduation day. The fact is that each individual should be 
treated separately, and when his course of study is completed he 
should be given his diploma. From this point of view students wdl be 
graduated from the University every quarter. The student will receive 
his diploma, not because a certain number of years have passed and a 
certain day in June has arrived, but because his work is finished. 
Whether earlier or later than the ordinary period of college education, 
it does not matter. The college should not be a machine. Every year 
of a man’s life is important. If he can finish his work in a period of 
time shorter than that usually given by six months or a year, let him 
have the satisfaction of entering upon his life work so much sooner 
If it requires sfac months or a year longer to finish the required amount 
of work, let him not be hurried through and the work, though incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory, be called finished.^ 

The quarter system and the acceptance toward college requirements 
of extra work that had been done in secondary schools were steps toward 
the recognition of individual differences, but the new program goes even 
further. During Freshman Week all the newly entering students are 
given an opportunity to take examinations in the comprehensive courses 
in the biological sciences, the humanities, the physical sciences, and the 
social sciences. Early in October the examination in English composi- 
tion is offered. Students who pass any of these examinations receive 
recognition for them as if the work had been done under the auspices 
of The College. 

In addition, placement examinations are given in English, the social 
sciences, the biological sciences, and the physical sciences, and the re- 
sults are avmlable for guidance of the students in the formulation of 
their programs. The results of these placement tests make it possible 
to advise students regarding the necessity of taking certain courses. It 
has been found practicable for many students to make up their defi- 
ciencies in one or more courses by use of the syllabi and the readings 
indicated m them. In other courses only a portion of the exercises need 
be attended by the students. 

6. The Work of the College Advisers 
The effectiveness of this part of the program is lai^ely dependent 
on the work of the College advisers, of which there are eight or nine 

"Iliomas W. Qoodspeed. A Bittory o] the UrdversUy of Cfaeago, 18d0-19e§. 
(Uoivetril^ Cihicago Press, 1825) F. 141 
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working under the general supervision of the Dean of Students in the 
College. It is the responsibility of tliis staff to give students the best 
counsel they can regarding their programs of work. During Freshman 
Week the student goes to the adviser to whom he has been assigned. 
This adviser has in his hands the student’s secondary-school record, his 
percentile rank on a scholastic aptitude record, his percentile rank on 
each of the placement tests, and such information as he has furnished 
regarding his interests in further study. With this background material 
the adviser counsels the student regarding the courses he should take 
during his first year and the amount of work he should attempt to carry. 
With regard to both these phases advice is all that is attempted. If a 
student is paying full fees, he may take as much work as he wishes. 

In general, students are not advised to take the four comprehensive 
courses during their first year. It is too heavy a load for most students. 
In other instances it is desirable from the viewpoint of the best educa- 
tional program for students to postpone one or more of the compre- 
hensive courses. A student may have been studying a foreign language 
during his last year in the high school. If he wishes to do further work 
in the language at the college level, in general he will be advised to con- 
tinue it during his first year. The score of a student in the placement 
test may indicate the need for work in English composition, in which 
case it would be started ordinarily in the first year. These are only illus- 
trations of a variety of reasons that lead to departures from programs 
consisting entirely of the comprehensive courses in the student’s first- 
year program. A recent analysis of programs of first-year students in 
the College showed that on the average they were carrying 2.3 compre- 
hensive courses. It should be understood that the programs for indi- 
vidual students developed during Freshman Week are tentative. The 
Dean of Students in the College receives from faculty members reports 
on the work of students at intervals. These reports, together with stu- 
dents’ own reactions, are the basis for suggestions from the advisers for 
modification of programs. 

6. Relative Demands of the Old and the New Curricula 

Some data are available as to relative demands made on students 
by the old and the new curricula. Under tiie old program a student was 
required to complete 18 majors* to fulfill the junior-college require- 
ments. As has been indicated, the completion of The College now calls 

' A major was the credit given for a course meeting four or five tames a week 
for a quarter. The normal load for a student was three majors. 
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for the passing of seven examinations, each of which covers a course 
one year in length. An analysis made of the rate of progress of students 
prior to the adoption of the new curriculum showed that at the end of 
the sixth quarter of residence the average student had met 82.7 percent 
of the requirements; that is, of the 18 majors. Under the present pro- 
gram, at the end of the same period of time on the average 76.5 percent 
of the requirements had been met. 

Another measure of progress was obtained by taking the percentage 
of students who had met the requirements of the junior college at the 
end of six quarters of study. The data showed that 50 percent had met 
all of their requirements by the end of the penod, but under the revised 
program it was 39 percent that had completed all of The College re- 
quirements. The data obtained from the use of a scholastic-aptitude 
test indicated that in ability the students entering under the new pro- 
gram were above the level of those who entered prior to the reoiganiza- 
tion. This difference would seem to indicate quite clearly that the new 
program was more difficult than the old one, or that students were not 
applying themselves to as great a degree. There appeared to be no basis 
for the latter conclusion. The conclusion that the new curriculum makes 
greater demands of students than did the old appears to be justified on 
the basis of the evidence. The evidence on this point, however, is not so 
conclusive as the above data appear to indicate. The study from which 
the facts quoted were drawn also showed that under the old program 
at the end of six quarters the students on the average had completed 
only .10 of a course in excess of the graduation requirements of the 
junior college, but under the new program the average was 1.46 courses 
completed in excess of The College requirements. Thus, the difference 
in difficulty was not so great as would be inferred from the data on com- 
pletion of the requirements of The Junior College and The College, 
respectively, although the conclusion that the curriculum of The College 
was more difficult seems justified. 

The data obtained through the study of the rate of progress of stu- 
dents under the two programs show very clearly that a larger degree of 
adaptation to individual differences in the abilities of students is ob- 
tained under the new program than had formerly been obtained. This 
would be expected to result from such factors as permitting students to 
take examinations at the beginning of their first year in those courses 
m which they feel their secondary-school work has given them adequate 
preparation, the laige use of placement tests, and the freedom allowed 
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students in detennining the amount of work they will cany. It is inter- 
esting to note that on the whole the students who carry heavy loads are 
also the ones who have good records. 

7. The System of Examinations 

The requirements for completion of the Junior College were met by 
the accumulation of course credits with a qualitative requirement meas- 
ured by grade-points. One of the reasons that led to the adoption of 
the new program was the desire to secure more effective means of meas- 
uring the educational development of the students. This was done by 
substitutmg for the requirement of 18 majors the requirement that the 
seven examinations that have been described must be met. This placed 
a heavy stake on the examinations, and provision was made for the 
development of a more elaborate examination program than had been 
in use. A Board of Examinations was established. This Board consists 
of faculty members and its function is legislative; ^.e., the determina- 
tion of the general policies for the evaluation of the work of students 
in The College. Under the general supervision of the Board is a staff 
skilled in the formulation of tests. This technical staff, in cooperation 
with members of the teaching staff, prepares the examinations that are 
to be given. It is the policy to secure the approval of the teaching staff 
before any examination is given. After an examination has been pre- 
pared and given, the technical staff is responsible for the scoring of the 
papers. The level of acceptable achievement is determined by the teach- 
ing and examining staffs in cooperation. 

The examinations are given in English and the four general courses 
at least twice each year and at such other times as may be justified by 
the number of applicants. Each examination is scored without the 
identity of the writer being revealed to those who are doing the scoring. 
This examination procedure removes from the individual instructor the 
responsibility for the evaluation of his own instructional work. Instead, 
students and teachers are allied in their efforts to realize the objectives 
of the courses that constitute The College curriculum. 

In addition to the examinations given under the general supervision 
of the Board of Examinations, instructors give such tests as they may 
wish. It is optional with the student whether or not he takes these tests. 
They do give a student a means of securing the instructoris estimate of 
his work and are a guide to the student in his work. The majority of 
students take them, but they are not taken into consideration in deter- 
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mining grades in the examinations taken under the auspices of the 
Board. If a student does not wish to take the Board Examinations, he 
may, through the course examinations, secure credit that can be used 
for transfer to other institutions. 

8. General Effect of The College 

The curriculum of The College, in contrast with the program of the 
Junior College that preceded it, has resulted in changes in the following 
respects, at least: 

1. As measured by contacts with the major fields of human knowl- 
edge, The College curriculum makes more adequate provision for 
breadth of education on the part of students than was true of its pred- 
ecessor, the Junior-College curriculum. 

2. The use of placement tests and counseling procedures and the 
freedom given students to take exammations in the comprehensive 
coiuses and in English at the beginning of the freshman year make for 
closer coordination of the work of the high school and The College of 
the University of Chicago. It recognizes that the College program is a 
continuation of secondary education that students have already begun 
in the high school. 

3. A large measure of adaptation to individual differences is ob- 
tained through freedom given students in the amount of work they are 
permitted to carry and through the extensive use of placement tests. 

All these purposes are clearly foreshadowed in the organization and 
curriculiun of the University from its earliest days. The developments 
of recent years are efforts made for the purpose of making practicable 
a fuller realization of these purposes. 

VI. Other General Colleges 

Other institutions, public, private, and professional, are experiment- 
ing with the development of general colleges. Some of these are con- 
sidered elsewhere. Significant, however, are the experiments going on 
at Washington Square College of New York University, in which one 
hundred picked students are annually privileged to undertake general 
education. Ohio State University has had for three years an active 
conunittee preparing the ground plans for a general college that has 
now been authorized as a program within the Arts College. Ohio Uni- 
versity, the State University of Iowa, and Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture have similar committees. The University of Indiana has for 
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some 3’ears been successfully operating a limited general-education pro- 
gram, as has Montana State College of Agriculture. The University of 
Oregon and Oregon Agricultural College have likewise been actively 
planning general colleges. 

First of the municipal universities to open a general college was The 
University of Houston in the fall of 1934, although The University of 
Louisville was developing at the same period a series of general-educa- 
tion courses within its Arts College. Houston General College is a 
branch of the University under the Board of Education acting as 
Trustees. It is wholly self-supporting from student tuition and fees. 
Its curriculum is designed to fit students to meet the demands of pres- 
ent-day, complex, personal and group conditions. The General College 
admits ofZ students, regardless of capacity, interest, or attitude, who 
wish to continue their general education. It follows the four subject- 
matter areas of social, biological, and physical sciences, and the cultural 
arts. To general courses in these fields have been added supplementary 
laboratory courses in English, art, writing, music, dramatics, and speech 
and skills courses in foreign language, mathematics, engineering draw- 
ing, physics, and chemistry. Evaluation is being made on the basis of 
standard tests, which thus far have indicated greater gains by students 
in the General College than by those in the Evening College devoted to 
traditional courses. The General College has abandoned fixed marks 
and substituted progress reports. New Wldings are being constructed 
to house the College. 
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I. iNTRODtrCTION 

The liberal arts colleges comprise a large and important group of 
institutions of higher education in the United States. Without any at- 
tempt at an exact definition, the liberal arts college may be described 
as an institution offering four years of non-professional education be- 
yond graduation from the high school. The four-year liberal arts college 
may be organized as a constituent part of a university, or it may exist 
as an independent unit, autonomous in its organization and control, and 
located apart from any university. 

General education seems peculiarly the function of the liberal arts 
college; most institutions of this type clearly recognize the function 
and organize their curricula around the major purposes of giving a 
general education. The curricular pattern that a generation ago became 
more or less a stereotype in such institutions provides for three principal 
fields of study or distributions of courses for each student before the 
Bachelor’s degree is awarded: (1) a major subject, or field of concen- 
tration, with associated minor or minors and both the major and the 
minors chosen from a departmental grouping of subject matter; (2) 
a distribution of courses such that the student shaU have made a i^ec- 
ified minimal amount of contact with each of the major fields of human 
knowledge — ^in terms of broad groupings of subject-matter departments ; 
and (3) free electives to an amount determined by subtracting the sum 
of the requirements under (1) and (2) from the total of 120 semester- 
homrs required for graduation. 

A number of leaders in liberal arts colleges, however, have become 
convinced that this curricTjdum pattern is not sufficient to guarantee to 
each student a satisfactory attainment in general education, and nu- 
merous attempts have been reported looking toward the revisii^ or sup- 
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plementing of this traditional plan. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
report an investigation of a number of these innovations, to call atten- 
tion to the distinctive procedures employed, and to describe the evalua- 
tions that have been made of the results. 

II. Selection OF Institutions 

A first step in this inquiry was to list the institutions attempting to 
carry forward a program entailing some distinctive features in general 
education. To this end a canvass was made of the articles in educa- 
tional journals and books published since January 1, 1930. The names 
of all institutions referred to in these sources as having some distinctive 
program of general education were included in the basic list for the 
investigation, regardless of the apparent significance of the innovations. 
The list found in the literature was supplemented by the names of a 
few colleges known personally by the writer to have undertaken a pro- 
gram of -the type under consideration and by the names of a few addi- 
tional institutions su^ested by tihe chairman of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee. Institutions whose programs are treated in other chapters of 
the Yearbook were deliberately omitted from the list. 

The final list of colleges contained fifty-three institutions. A letter 
was addressed in June, 1938, to the president or dean of each of these 
colleges, eiq}laining the nature of the investigation and requesting co- 
operation in furnishing infonnation concerning the program of the m- 
stitution. 

Two colleges reported that their programs of general education were 
too recently inaugurated to justify data. Forty-two of the remaining 
fifty-one institutions agreed to furnish a statement concerning their 
programs; the tiurty-fi.ve here listed^ supplied statements in time to 
be utilized in preparing this report: 

University of Akron University of CSncinnati 

Alabama College Colgate Univeitity 

Birmingbam-Southem CoH^ Colorado College 

Brown Univeraty Columbia Cdl^ 

Buckndl Universily Drew University 

University of Buf ^o Fenn CoU^ 

^Hus duRild not be eonodered an eihaustive list of all institutions canying 
on some lype of experimentation in general education. It omits those institutions 
that have not given publidiy to their innovations since 1930 in the usual sources, 
and it omits also those that were unable to fa miab statements regarding their 
programa 
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Goucher College 
Grinnell College 
Hamline College 
Harvard University 
Hendrix College 
Howard College 
University of Iowa 
Judson College 
Knox College 
Lawrence College 
University of Louisville 
Momingside College 


Muskingum College 
Ohio State University 
Heed College 
University of Rochester 
Sunmons College 
Southwestern College 
Swarthmore College 
Union College 
Wayne University 
WeUs College 
Yale Univeraty 


Nineteen states are represented in this list. There are six institutions 
from New York, five from Ohio, four from Alabama, and three from 
Iowa. 


III. Chakactebistics of the Colleges Having Fbogbahs of 
Geetebal Education Exhibitino Innovations 

Thirty-two of the thirty-five colleges on which this study is based 
provided information on certain features of their institutions. The en- 
rollments of students in these colleges range from 175 or 200 up to 
several thousand. The enrollment of the median college is 800 students, 
and less than one-third of the institutions have more than 1000 students 
enrolled. 

The student bodies of the greater part of the liberal arts colleges 
included in this study are drawn predominantly from a relatively lim- 
ited area about the institution. Most of the colleges located in lai^e 
cities draw from 50 to 90 percent of their students from the local com- 
munity, and in all but fomr or five of the colleges it was reported that a 
majority of the students come from the state in which the college is 
located or from neighboring r^ons of other states. It is important to 
note that the programs of general education are set up in almost all 
these institutions to serve a constituency that is essentially local, rather 
than national, in scope. 

Only twenty-three of the colleges replied to the inquiry concerning 
the economic and social circumstances of the students. The returns in- 
dicate that to a surprising degree these colleges with new programs of 
general education are serving students who do not come solely from the 
economically favored classes. Several of the colleges indicate that a 
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large percentage of their students are earning part or all of their ex- 
penses while attending college. One institution reports that the average 
annual family income for its students is $2,400. These programs have 
been set up in colleges m which the students “come from families in 
which the necessity of earning a living constitutes a very real problem.” 

Most of the thirty-five colleges are under private control, of which 
slightly more than half are church-related colleges. Three of the col- 
leges are state institutions; four are municipally supported and con- 
trolled. The number of municipal institutions in which new programs 
of general education are maintained is surprising; there are only about 
a dozen municipal universities in the country, and it appears that a 
third of them have developed some distinctive plan of general education. 
The preponderance of privately controlled institutions in the group 
being studied is to be expected, for the great majority of the liberal arts 
colleges of the country are privately controlled. It is significant to note, 
however, that no college maintained by the Catholic Church or its 
religious orders appears in the list or in the original group of fifty-three 
institutions to which the first inquiry was addressed. Apparently, if the 
Catholic institutions are doing anything by way of experimentation in 
programs of general education, the accounts of their activities have not 
been given publicity in the journals or other sources in which one would 
expect to find such items. 

The number of faculty members in these institutions exhibits a 
range comparable to that of the student enrollments. The faculty mem- 
bers are reported to have had their training in various colleges and uni- 
versities; most of the professors hold doctorates from the leading uni- 
versities of this country. In so far as such characteristics as service 
loads, amount of preparation, and sources of training are concerned, the 
faculties of these colleges seem to represent a condition no different 
from that which would be found in most American institutions of higher 
education. 

Special inquiry was made regarding the stated aims and objectives 
of these colleges. For the most part it appears that no great amount of 
attention has been given in them to the formulation of statements of 
objectives. Most of the statements submitted were of the vague, gen- 
eral sort commonly found in the catalogs of American colleges and uni- 
versities. Various agencies were reported as having been responsible for 
the initial formulation of the aims. In some cases tiie purposes stated 
in the charter of the college were reported; in other cases the statement 
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of aims had been formulated by the president; in a few outstanding 
cases there had been active work by the faculty, out of which a definite 
formulation of institutional aims had developed. In general, then, the 
aims and objectives of this group of colleges do not differ significantly 
from the aims and objectives of other institutions of their type in this 
country. 

A particularly well-formulated statement of aims submitted by the 
University of Akron contains this statement pertaining to services for 
students: 

To give stud^ts a survey of the chief fields of knowledge and 
thus acquaint them with the world of nature and human life; to 
develop thar abihty to make sound judgments and to profit from 
experience; to arouse thar intellectual cunosity and stimulate their 
scholarly growth; to ud them to develop their physical well-being; 
to help them to appreciate beauty in all its forms and thus to furnish 
them with resources for enjoying thar lasure hours. 

To develop and strengthen in students a sense of social responsi- 
bihty so that they have a proper regard for the rights of others; to 
prepare them for a sane and loyal family life and an active and 
intelligent citizenship. 

To prepare students for greater social and individual effectiveness 
in public service, commerce and industry, and the profesaons; for 
the professions of teaching and engineermg; for entering the pro- 
fessional schools of law, medicine, and dentistry, and for advanced 
study in other fields; for careers in art, music, home economics, and 
secretarial science. 

In the attainment of these objectives, the University of Akron 
purposes to utihze its available resources to the utmost. Students 
who are admitted will be expected to have a satisfactory degree of 
intellectual maturity, and adequate scholastic preparation along with 
the necessary aptitudes and inter^ts. It is also expected that their 
educational objectives will harmomze with those of the University. 

I 

IV. Dbunitions OF Genbieal Education 
It will be recalled that the colleges included in this study were orig- 
inally selected because reference has been found in the literature or 
through personal observation of the writer and others indicating that 
these institutions are introducing or maintaining programs of general 
education somewhat different from the traditional type of curricular 
organization in liberal arts colleges. Only a superficial analysis of the 
references in the literature, however, was required to indicate the prob- 
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ability of a considerable difference of opinion regarding the meaning of 
the term ‘general education’ as it applies to the program of a liberal 
arts college. In order to clarify this point, each respondent was asked 
to indicate the definition of general education on which the program of 
his institution is formulated. It was suggested that this definition be 
set up in two categories; (1) negatively, to indicate what educational 
activities are not included in general education ; (2) positively, to indi- 
cate the objectives, content, methods, and so forth, peculiar to general 
education. Further, it was specifically asked whether general education 
is considered synonymous with liberal or cultural education. 

Only twenty-two of the thirty-five colleges supplied a definition of 
general education. The replies indicated a considerable variation of 
opinion with regard to the meaning of the term. The following outline 
lists the various features of the definitions as mentioned in the replies: 

I. Negative Features: 

1. It excludes all definitely technical, vocational, and professional prepa- 
ration. 

2. It excludes purely technical training, but does include preparation 
for the profestions. 

3. It does not exclude vocational preparation. 

4. It excludes l^hly specialized education or concentration in a narrow 
field of knowledge. 

5. It excludes work merely preliminary to advanced study in a given 
field of knowledge. 

6. It excludes fragmentary knowledge and skills, stressing instead the 
interrelations of knowle^. 

7. It excludes the study of subjects for thtir disciplinary value. 

8. It does not contist of survey courses. 

9. It is not defined in terms of time. 

II. Positive Features: 

1. Objectives: 

(a) The objective is to fit the student to understand himself and 
the world in which he lives. 

(h) The objective is to equip the student for later life. 

(c) The objective is to assist the student to adapt himself to con- 
tmnporary conditioDs. 

(d) The objective is to prepare the student for living as a free 
titizen in a democracy. 

(e) The objective is to promote the finest development and ex- 
pression of the student’s abilities. 
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(/) The objective is to help the student synthesize information and 
see the relation of facts in one field to those m another. 

(g) The objective is the discipline of the intellectual and emotional 
powers of the student. 

{h) The objective, from the standpoint of the student, is the pursuit 
of learning for its inherent or intrinsic values. 

2. Content: 

(а) The content must cover all the principal branches of knowle<^. 

(б) The content includes the knowledge the educated person is ex- 
pected to possess. 

(c) The content consists of subject matter of wide application and 
great intellectual appeal. 

(d) All education is to some extent general education. 

(e) The content includes the particular material withm a pven field 
that will have usefulness and an apphcability for one who is a 
layman, not a professional, in that field. 

(/) The content depends on the individual— what is general educa- 
tion for one student may not be for another. 

(g) General education concerns itself with the whole individual 
(A) General education will always be superficial. 

( i ) General education does not consist merely of elementary concepts. 

3. Procedures: 

(а) The spirit in which the work is taught determines the extent to 
which it provides general education. 

(б) hidividualization of the work is an important feature of general 
education. 

(c) General education involves less reliance on the lecture method 
and more on informal methods of instruction. 

(d) General education involves the assodation of heterogeneous 
groups of students in a wide variety of activities for purposes of 
extending the range of thdr experiences. 

(e) Generd education is philosophical and integrative in character. 
(/) General education is non-techiucal. 

m. Relation of General Education to Liberal or Cultural Education: 

1. The terms are synonymous. 

2. If cultural and liberal education are defined narrowly, they are not 
synonymous with general education; if defined broadly, they are 
synonymous. 

3. The distinction between the terms is not clear, but they are probably 
not synonymous. 

4. The terms are synonymous in process and objective, but different in 

method. 
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5. Liberal or cultural subjects contribute more to general education than 
vocational or professional subjects, but the latter make some con- 
tnbution to general education. 

Obviously, a considerable amount of subjectivity enters into the 
analysis and classification of the items as set up in this tabulation. 
The outline indicates clearly, however, that there are marked differ- 
ences of opinion — and perhaps some obscurity — ^regarding the meaning 
of the term ‘general education.’ A great many of the institutions seem 
to identify it closely with the term ‘liberal education’ or ‘cultural edu- 
cation.’ 

From a negative point of view most of the respondents contrast gen- 
eral education with professional and technical or vocational education. 
Typical of this point of view are the four following statements: 

We think of general education as excluding specific preparation 
for a vocation, particularly when this preparation is purely technical. 

Oar conception of general education excludes specific courses as 
courses, espedally courses teaching merdy how to do this or that. It 
excludes anything narrowly vocational or technical. Premedical stu- 
dents, for instance, are not ^couraged to take any more work in sci- 
ence than is prescribed by the minimum requirements of thdr future 
school. Prelaw students have the same curriculum as the Arts. 

Negatively, it [general education] excludes such training as pre- 
pares one directly for commercial or professional activities. 

Defined negatively, general education excludes instruction in fields 
in which the achievement of technical or professional skills is the 
chief objective. It, therefore, excludes several fields of subject matter 
as well as instruction in strictiy utilitarian manual activities. 

One respondent indicates that general education excludes also courses 
taken as preliminary to advanced study in any field: 

It [general education] excludes professional or preprofessional 
tr a i n i n g, i^ecialised work of any character, or work merely pre- 
liminary to advanced study in a given field. It excludes all work, 
the chief purpose of which is the acquiring of skills. 

One of the respondents, however, disagrees vigorously with the point 
of view that general education is something entirely different from 
vocational education: 

With the commonly accepted conception of general, liberal, or 
cultural education which excludes the vocational, we do not agree. 

We believe that there is no more reason to set vocational education 
apart from general education than to say that health education or 
civic education has no part in general education. 
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Another puts this point of view in somewhat less vigorous terms: 

In defining or attemplang to define general education, our faculty 
would rule out no subject except that too large a percentage of the 
student’s time and energy should not be concentrated upon a narrow 
field of knowledge. We beheve that all education is to some extent 
general education, but that courses commonly called liberal or cultural 
are more so than are those considered as vocational or professional. 

A number describe general education in terms of the objectives of 
equipping the student to understand and adapt himself to the contem- 
porary world. Typical of this point of view are the three following 
statements: 

General education includes activities which give the individual 
understanding and experience that enable him to appreciate his place 
in the universe and to participate effectively in both the small and the 
large group relationships of modem life. 

We are attempting to place greater emphasis on aiding the indi- 
vidual to develop attitudes which may assist in making adaptations 
to contemporary conditions rather than making the point of de- 
parture a definite body of subject matter in a specific field. 

It [general education] offers the basic structure upon which the 
individual erects a durable and satisfactory life career. 

Some of the responses that stress this feature of the definition of gen- 
eral education apparently see no inconsistency in ruling out vocational 
or technical preparation while assisting the student to adapt himself 
to the contemporary world. 

Another objective of general education stressed in a considerable 
number of responses refers to the development of the student’s abilities 
without any ulterior purpose. One respondent quotes Dean Johnston's 
definition: “The development of the intellectual powers and personal 
traits that the individual possesses.” 

Other statements of this type are: 

It [general education] is intended to include “a harmonious expan- 
sion of all powers which go to maJre up the beauty and work of 
human nature.” It should help lum understand his own phymcal, 
mental and moral nature and to adjust it to his environment in such 
a way as to promote the finest development and expression of his 
abilities. 

Positively defined, general education is tihat which has the develop- 
ment and discipline of the intellectual and emotional powers as its 
chief goal. 
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An entirely different objective is one that sets up as the aim of 
general education the pursuit of learning for its own sake ; for example : 

Positively, general education may be recognized by the purpose m 
view. It consists of whatever learning expenences are pursued for 
their intrinsic cultural values. These mtrinsic values are usually in- 
strumental also to the de\'elopment of further ends, such as growth 
in personality, preparation for vocation, citizenship, parenthood, 
social leadership, and enjoyment of Itisure time. No general values 
are purely intrinsic, but carry double reference to both means and 
ends. There is normally a surplus of worth which overflows to the 
enrichment of larger areas of experience. General education serves 
the general interests of life by awakening broader interests and 
deeper appreciations. It has transfer value and tends to leaven the 
whole texture of hving. The aim of general education is non-com- 
mercial, even though it may indirectly produce monetary values. Its 
utility is vital rather than material, contributing to the progress of 
hfe, not the acquisition of econcmiic gain. 

In terms of content, the definitions tend to stress breadth of subject 
matter. Some of the definitions are specific with reference to the fields 
of knowledge to be included in general education. An example of such 
a statement is this one: 

General education should include as much as posmble from five 
areas of knowledge, and should give to the student (1) the habit 
of satisfactory self-expression in the mother tongue, both oral and 
written, (2) the ability to take care of tiie body in terms of health 
and efficiency, (3) an understanding of the institutions of modem 
society, and some idea of how they operate, (4) some knowledge of, 
and appreciation for, the past achievements of mankind in such fields 
as art, music, dramatics, philosophy, and government, (5) some knowl- 
edge of, and appreciation for, the material achievements of tnan in 
dealing with his phytical environment. 

Other statements, somewhat less specific but to tire same general 
effect, are as follows: 

Positively, we should be inclined to agree with K. W. Bigelow’s 
definition as set forth in the Education Record, April, 1938, p. 171, 
which, it would seem, is generally applied to secondary schools by the 
Progressive Education Association: 

“General education concerns itself with the whole individual in all 
his relationships. Thus its objectives tend to fall into categories 
corresponding to broadly inclutive areas of significant human experi- 
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eace. No single list of such categories has yet achieved conventional 
acceptance, but the following would seem satisfactoiy to many: 

“A. The area of immediate personal-social lelationsbips, as m the 
family and with friends, 

“B. The area of broader social-civic relationships, as in the com- 
munity and state. 

“C. The area of economic experience, as in choice and pursmt 
of vocation, and m consumptian. 

“D. The area of personal living, as in personal growth and de- 
velopment, in the m^tenance and attainment of physical and mental 
health, and in the achievement of an acceptable picture of the uni- 
verse and a satisfymg philosophy of life.” 

By general education we have come to mean a desirable basic 
equipment of general knowledge involving the major fields of human 
endeavor and interest, which the educated person should be expected 
to possess. 

A college should help tiie student gain a clearer understanding of 
the social and phytical world in which he lives, how it has come to be, 
and what it may become. 

We think of general education as wide and comprehenrive knowl- 
edge— an optimum of acquaintance with events and occurrences which 
have taken and are taking place. It is, for purposes of differentiation, 
contrasted with narrowly specialized education. 

The content of general education will coincide with the entire cur- 
liculum of the college, except spemalized job-training skills. It will 
include all preprofessional courses as general foundation work con- 
tributing to the enlargement of one’s understanding and appreciation. 

A slightly different point of view is presented thus: 

Content: That particular material withm a given field that will 
have a usefulness and an applicability for one who is a layman, not 
a professional, in the fidd. 

Another approach is represented in the statement: 

The content of a general education may be widely varied but 
generally contains a large proportion of such subject matter as is 
believed to have wide application and great intellectual appeal. 

Some respondents point out that general education could not well 
be defined absolutely in terms of content. 

A g^ven course of study may serve both demands. What is gen- 
eral education for one student is vocational education for another. 

For instance, an advanced coume in En^ish literature is vocational 
in nature to the prospective teacher of literature or to an onbryonio 
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writer; the same course is part of the general education of a prospec- 
tive business man or scientist. 

Two respondents express directly opposite opinions as to the super- 
ficiality of the content of general education. One states; 

The general education of an individual, in its broadest sense, will 
always be superficial. Unfortunately, superficiality has come to have 
an unfortunate ccmnotation; nevertheless, supeifidal biowledge about 
many things is extremely valuable and there is no substitute for it. 

The other states; 

It [general education] is something common to all persons, to all 
occupations and professions. It is broad, liberal and cultural, but 
it need not be elementary. To me, a system of general education that 
merdy furnishes a student with elementary concepts in a wide range 
of fields is not worthy of the name. For example, such matters as 
personalityi mental hygiene, home and family life, ‘worthy citizenship,’ 
interest in other persons, contribution to a community, etc., would 
touch upon basic needs which are certainly aspects of general educa- 
tion. But they are by no means simple or fragmentary. 

A tiiird method of defining general education, used by a few of our 
respondents, is in terms of the procedures employed therein. Thus, some 
stress the individualization of the work and the reliance on informal 
methods of instruction in general education. The following is an ex- 
ample; 

General education relies less on the traditional lecture method of 
imparting specified areas of learning and depends more upon informal 
methods of instruction whereby the individual student may face 
rituations which show him the need for oertam knowledge and give 
him experience m applying it. Furthermore, the educational signifi- 
cance of many activities formerly considered 'extra-curricular’ is now 
recognized and an effort is made to integrate these activities with 
other phases of the program. 

Another reply that concerns method is this one: 

General education is philosophical and integrative in character, 
tending to make one realize his personal function in the total scheme 
of creation. 

If it be accepted that general education is the opposite of vocational 
or professional education, it would scarcely seem that any specific pro- 
cedures could be described as distinctive of general education. In the 
judgment of the writer, an attempt to define general education in terms 
of instructional procedures is not particularly useful. 
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From this analysis of the definitions of general education that we 
received, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that confusion pervades 
the minds of many of those who discuss the subject. The respondents 
in these colleges that have received publicity regarding their programs 
of general education seem to have no commonly understood, clear-cut, 
or accordant definition of that term in mind ; some of the responses 
are in open disagreement with others. The statement that would prob- 
ably come as near as any to representing the majority opinion is the 
following: 

Three assumptions are generally recognized as unportant in any 
discussion of ‘general education.’ First, the ability and interests of 
the individual determine his progress and limits of progress in general 
education as well as in any other kind of education. Second, general 
education overlaps with all other cat^ories of education. The boun- 
daries of general education cannot be defined except for individuals 
or like groups of individuals. Third, the general education of a person 
does not end with the finish of formal schooling. All education goes on 
within the limits of the perception and the mvironm^t of an indi- 
vidual throughout his or her life. The college concerns itself, therefore, 
with providing the start and the means of s^-locomotion along the 
way. The college cannot do the whole job. Experience still rmains 
a great teacher even though her ways are slow and wasteful. 

The so-called ‘cultural’ or ‘liberal’ education is no less easy to 
define. ... A cynic might say that a man has had a cultural educa- 
tion if he is unable to do anytiiing practical when he gets out of college. 
Humanistic professors muint am that a cultural education will enable 
any man to do a better job, no matter what the nature of dther his 
work or culture. Ndther statement is entirely sound, nor does a com- 
binatian of liberal and practical education prove wholly satisfactory. 

‘Vocational education’ is more amenable to definition. It refers to 
those educational processes which have a direct utility for a future 
career, whether in skilled occupations or in the professions. It refers 
to those procedures detigned to devdop skfils, both mental and physi- 
cal in character. All else is general education. 

V. Special Peocejduees Emplotbd m Pbogbamb OF 
Gbneeal EntrcAiaoN 

The discovery of the special procedures that are employed in liberal 
arte colleges to implement thdr programs and to accomplish the objec- 
tives that accord with their definitions of general education is perhaps 
the most significant part of this investigation. From twenty-nine col- 
leges replies were received that were sufficiently complete and definite 
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to be useful in this aspect of our investigation. Analysis of these replies 
indicates eighteen provisions or procedures for general education, that, 
when classified in five major groups, permit the following lay-out: 

1. Their Classification in Five Major Groups 

I. Fro\'i3ions in Stiuctural Organization 

1. Vertical cleavage into upper and lower divisions 

2. Divisional organization of departments and subjects 

II. Provisicais Regarding Arrangement of Subjectp-matter Offerings 

1. Survey courses covering all the broad fields of knowledge at the 
junior-cofl^e levd 

2. Survey courses running through the four years of the college program 

3. Some courses oi^nized on a functional, rather than on a subject- 
matter, basis 

4. Independent readily courses 

5. Special lectures, conferences, and discussions by outstanding leaders 

6. Special stimulation of use of the library by students 

III. Special Frovitions for the Planning of Student Programs 

1. Opportunity for a field of concentration on a basis broader than a 
departmental noajor 

2. Individual planning of the program for each student 

3. Student initiative in planning of his program 

4. Special counselling by faculty members on choice of program by 
students 

IV. Special Instructional Procedures 

1. Tutorial plan 

2. Seminar plan 

3. Honors courses 

V. Comprehensive Examinations 

1. Admission to upper division baaed on comprehensive examinations 

2. Admission to senior year based on comprehensive examination 

3. Comprdrentive examination required for graduation 

Most of these provisions and procedures for general education are 
by no means novel, and for the most part the particular combinations 
of them found in the colleges seem to represent little that is new or 
startling. Such provisions as the cleavage into upper and lower divi- 
sioiis, divisional organization of d^artments, survey courses, fields of 
concentration instead of departmental majors, individualization of stu- 
dent programs, educational counselling, tutorial plans, honors courses, 
and comprehensive examinations— the procedures reported by the larg- 
est numbers of institutions— have already been described in other re- 
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ports.^ The frequency with which a given provision is reported is per- 
haps not particularly significant; those reported by a relatively few 
colleges may be of considerable importance as indication of future 
development. 

2. Their Significance for Adjustment to Social Needs 

The significance of these newer practices lies perhaps primarily in 
the contribution they may be expected to make to a better adjustment 
between the educational program and the needs of the social order. 
They may be considered briefly in that respect. 

The introduction of the cleavage between the upper and lower di- 
visions, first item in our list, represents a recognition of the change in 
social and economic conditions that has brought about a delayed en- 
trance into gainful employment for most American youth. The kinship 
of the work of the lower division of the college with that of the second- 
ary school is generally recognized wherever this cleavage is introduced, 
and the attempt is made in the college to complete or to round out the 
students’ general education, which is presumably incomplete at fhe end 
of the high-school period. This tendency to divide the program into 
upper and lower divisions has very definite implications for the future 
of the liberal arts college, for ultimately the work of the lower division 
seems destined, at least in large part, to fall to the lot of the public 
secondary school rather than to the institution of the collegiate type. 
It remains to be seen whether the consummation of this movement will 
be delayed as long as was the similar movement for the discontinuance 
of high schools and academies connected with collegiate institutions. 
The colleges that are following the policy of recognizing the cleavage 
between upper and lower divisions should be commended for their in- 
sight into the implication of changed social and economic conditions, 
but they also need to be considering what their place and function will 
be in the future when this movement reaches its natural culmination 

*Five CoUege Plans (wilix an introductiaii fey J, J. Cobs). (New Ycffk: Co- 
Inmfeia Uniremly Preas, 1931. 116 pp.) 

B. Lamar Johnson. What Abotit Survey Courses? (New York: Henry Holt 
and Ck)., 1937. 378 pp.) 

E.S. Jones. Ccmprehendve Excmanaiions in American Colleges. (NewYorik: 
The Macmillan Co., 1933. 436 pp.) 

See also the valuable and detailed summaiy fey Frances Valiant Spedc, “One 
hundred twenly-eight outstanding changes and experiments,” feeing Chapter HI m 
“Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education,” Thirty-First Yearbook, 
Part II, of this Sodefy, 1932.— Editor, 
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and the work of the lower division is taken over lai^ely by the local 
public-school systems. 

The second of the newer practices listed, the divisional organization 
of subject-matter offerings, represents an important recognition of the 
necessity for stressing relationships between and among fields of knowl- 
edge. Personal observation in a number of colleges leads to some skepti- 
cism regarding the extent to which that organization is actually accom- 
plishing this aim of bringing the subject-matter fields into closer rela- 
tions. Too often the organization exists principally on paper, or at most 
serves a somewhat routme administrative purpose, with no fundamental 
reorganization in the thinking or teaching of faculty members. In other 
words, the divisional organization of subject matter is important as a 
facilitating device for general education, but the device alone does not 
guarantee that the expected integrations will take place. 

Sun’ey courses, the third item in the outline, like the divisional or- 
ganization of subject matter with which such courses are usually asso- 
ciated, represent an important recognition of the difficulty under modem 
conditions of providing an education that adequately introduces the 
students to all the important branches of human knowledge. The ne- 
cessity for a new organization of subject matter to provide students 
with an appropriate introduction to the major fields of knowledge arises 
both from the rapid extension of knowledge that has taken place in 
recent times and from the extent to which breadth of knowledge is nec- 
essary for effective living under modem conditions. Although one re- 
spondent reports that, after trying survey courses in his institution, 
the conviction was reached that they are ineffective for the purposes 
of general education, a large number of the colleges mention survey 
courses as an important feature of their programs. These courses are 
usually confined to the lower division, or the junior-college level, though 
in one institution some survey courses are carried by the student 
throughout the entire four years of his program. 

One of the most significant developments reported in this investiga- 
tion is the organization of courses on a functional, rather than a subject- 
matter, basis. The organization of knowledge into the recognized and 
traditional fields of subject matter has apparently been a natural out- 
come of the work of scholars and investigators. Attention has repeat- 
edly been called in recent times to the fact that in the practical situa- 
tions faced by persons in daily life problems are not often pigeon- 
holed in these traditional subject-matter fields, such as algebra, Ameri- 
can history, economics, or psychology. The attempt to organize the 
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presentation to the student around ‘problem areas/ or functions, instead 
of in terms of the traditional subject-matter fields is perhaps the most 
radical step since the original formulation of the seven liberal arts in 
the days of ancient Rome. It is not a particularly easy step. For ex- 
ample, the tendency of problem areas to be highly individualized raises 
a question as to whether subject matter can be organized on a functional 
basis into courses that will have sufficient applicability to all students. 
The reply would doubtless be made that the applicability will be at 
least as great as, and probably much greater than, that of knowledge 
presented under the traditional subject-matter formulation. Experi- 
mentation with a functional orgamzation of subject matter offers a 
promising field of educational endeavor. 

Another attempt to adjust the instructional program better to the 
needs of the student is represented by the plan of independent reading 
courses. This arrangement, like the survey course, is an attempt to 
broaden the content covered, but it has the further advantage of indi- 
vidualizing the instructional program for each student. The content 
of the independent reading courses, however, tends to fall largely into 
the usual departmentalized grooves, and thus the plan does not go far 
toward breaking down the formal and traditional oi^anization of sub- 
ject matter. 

Other plans, reported by some of the colleges, such as special lec- 
tures and conferences and the stimulation of the use of the library by 
students, might be considered as variations of the independent reading 
plan. None of these arrangements, however, seems to have any peculiar 
relation to general education as such, for the procedures are equally 
applicable to special or vocational education. In other words, the use- 
fulness of procedures like independent reading courses, lectures and con- 
ferences, and the stimulation of increased use of the library, in the 
improvement of general education depends not so much on the proced- 
ures themselves as on the content of the independent reading, on the 
subjects of the lectures, and on the type of library material that stu- 
dents are stimulated to use. 

The third major category of procedures in general education listed 
in our classification is termed “special provisions for the planning of 
student programs.” Provisions of this type were rq)orted by a consider- 
able number of colleges as important in their programs of general edu- 
cation. The plan of permitting students the opportunity to choose a 
fiftid of concentration on a somewhat broader basis than the depart- 
mental major has been adopted by many of the institutions reporting. 
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Under this plan the student is not restricted to a major that includes a 
specified number of courses in a single academic department, but may 
arrange, with the advice of a faculty counsellor, a field of concentration 
that includes subjects from two or more different departments. This 
arrangement seems to be facilitated by the divisional oi^anization of 
departments; but, to achieve the full purposes of the broader field of 
concentration, the choices to be made by the students should not be 
limited to departments associated in a single academic division. 

A few colleges report a plan of general education whereby all re- 
quirements for the bachelor’s degree, other than those relating to the 
total quantity of work to be covered, have been discontinued and each 
student’s program is planned individually to meet his own needs with- 
out reference to any other requirements. This is a step notably in ad- 
vance of provision for fields of concentration on a basis broader than 
the departmental major. In every college reporting the elimination of 
formal requirements for the degree, the planning of the individual pro- 
gram is subject to the approval of a faculty counsellor. One can well 
suspect that the real significance of this iimovation is determined to a 
considerable extent by the attitudes of the faculty members who serve 
as counsellors. It is not inconceivable that, without any announced 
requirements or rules, the counsellors may in practice follow as rigid a 
plan of prescription as ever obtained before the new plan was intiro- 
duced. 

A small number of colleges feature as part of their plans for general 
education the initiative of the student in planning his own program. 
This is a further variation of the arrangement described in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. The importance of this feature lies in the educative 
effect upon the student of throwing upon him the responsibility for 
analyzing his own capabilities and needs and for proposing an educa- 
tional program consonant therewith. The proposals of the student are, 
of course, subject to approval by faculty advisers. Here, too, one cannot 
avoid some skepticism regarding tiie extent to which true initiative is 
actually displayed by tiie students. One wonders, for example, what 
happens when the proposal of the student calls for instructional facili- 
ties not afforded by the college. It seems obvious that the arrangement 
will in practice be only as flexible as the attitudes of the faculty mem- 
bers who advise tiie students regarding their programs. 

Special instructional procedures featured by a number of colleges as 
a part of their plans for general education, such as tutorial instruction. 
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the seminar plan, and honors courses, do not seem specifically related 
to general education as such, though such methods may serve to broaden 
the students’ preparation and thus to provide a better general education 
if directed to that end. 

The final item, the comprehensive examination, has been introduced 
into a large number of colleges. A few of the institutions are using this 
t3^e of examination for admission to the upper division or to the senior 
year; a much larger number are setting comprehensive examinations 
as a requirement for graduation. The comprehensive examination as 
such has no specific relation to general education, and the improvement 
of general education by it depends on the content covered in the exam- 
ination. Since it has long been customary to set examinations of the 
comprehensive type as a requirement for licensure in professions such 
as law or medicine or teaching, it may be argued that the colleges are 
merely borrowing the device for use in general education. 

The most encouraging feature to be noted in this assemblage of the 
procedures used in programs of general education is the obvious sin- 
cerity of the colleges in their endeavors to improve their services to stu- 
dents. The variety of devices that are being ejqperimented with testifies 
to the zeal of the liberal arts colleges in seeking to achieve the objec- 
tives of general education. We feel that many of the devices and pro- 
cedures reported are not, properly speaking, in themselves general edu- 
cation, but only a means of improving or achieving it, and that most of 
them offffl* considerable promise in this direction. The most radical 
innovation of the entire group, the functional organizaiion of subject- 
matter courses, is worthy of especially serious attention, for, if it proves 
successfid, it unll revolutionize the plan of subject-matter organization 
that has been fixed for more than two thousand years in Western 
Civilization. 

VI. Evaltja,tions by the iNsraronoNS of Theib Own Peoqbams 

As a final part of the inquiry the colleges were asked to report any 
evidence that had been accumulated regarding the effectiveness of their 
programs of general education. Most of the respondents frankly admit 
that no serious attempts have been made to accumulate objective evi- 
dence r^arding the effectiveness of their programs, and some point out 
the difficulties of making conclusive evaluations. A considerable number 
of the colleges report tiiat faculty members are well satisfied with the 
plans, and that such judgments are based on the quali^ of students 
attracted to the institution, on the perfoimancb of students in upper- 
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division courses, and on general observation of the intellectual growth 
exhibited by students under the present plans as compared with that 
under former plans. In a few cases the colleges report that the students 
have been invited to give their reactions to the plan; in all of these 
cases a large majority of the student responses are reported as being 
favorable to the program of general education. 

A few of the colleges submitted some objective evidence regarding 
the effectiveness of their programs of general education. For the most 
part this evidence relates to the performance of students on standard- 
ized examinations, such as those of the Sophomore Testing Program, or 
the Psychological Examination of the American Council on Education. 
The results of such analyses in every reported instance indicate per- 
formance above national norms by students in institutions having pro- 
grams of general education. 

In no instance do these reported studies distinguish between the 
effects of the program of general education as such and the effects that 
might be attributable to selectivity in student admissions, improved 
instructional service by the faculty, increased library facilities, or other 
factors. For example, it may be pointed out that if the students of an 
experimenting college rank well above national norms on the examina- 
tions of the Sophomore Testing Program, this gratifying result may be 
due not so much to the excellence of the program of general education 
as to the selective admission of a superior group of students. Even a 
comparison of the standing of students in a college before and after the 
introduction of a new program could not be taken as conclusive evidence 
of an effect due to the new program alone. 

So far as the writer could determine, no college has carried on a pro- 
gram of general education under experimentally controlled conditions 
so that the effect of factors other than the program itself could be iso- 
lated in the analysis of the results. To control completely all the factors 
that might affect the success of an experiment in curricular reorganiza- 
tion in a college or a university is admittedly difficult and probably im- 
possible under present conditions; erperimentation with at least a few 
of the factors under control, howevw, would seem desirable to an effec- 
tive determination of the results. For example, it may be surmised that 
almost any new curriculum or organization of instructional procedures 
win, at least during its early years, attract students of a superior type, 
students wiUing to venture into academic paths that are not well broken. 
It should be readily possible to isolate the effect of this factor. 
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Analyses that would differentiate the effects of a new plan of general 
education itself from the effects of other factors are perhaps not of par- 
ticular importance for the individual college; it is perhaps enough for 
the college to know that the performance of students is now better than 
it was. But to one interested in introducing the same procedure in 
another college, however, it is important to be able to distinguish the 
effect of the procedime itself from the effects of other circumstances 
and to know what these other circumstances are that may condition the 
success of a curricular reorganization. The evaluations thus far made 
must be considered inconclusive with respect to the specific effect of 
the various procedures that have been introduced under the name of 
‘general education.’ 

We believe that one unreported effect of these innovations in the 
colleges has been the stimulation of the faculty members. Thus an im- 
provement in student performance in these colleges may be due only 
indirectly to the introduction of procedures in general education and 
more directly to the increased activity on the part of instructors. Any- 
thing that tends to alter established academic routines, whether it goes 
by the name of general education or by any other designation, is very 
likely to produce increased activity by the members of the instructional 
staff and thus to result in a better performance by the students. 

A number of the colleges report that the improved selection of stu- 
dents and the stimulation of their faculty members is a definite part of 
their procedmres in general education. These matters are not included 
in the categories presented in the outline because they seem to have no 
direct connection with a program of general education as such. It is 
entirely probable, however, that the favorable results reported so uni- 
formly by these colleges from their programs of general education may 
be attributable in large part to the direct effects of the chaises on the 
facu%, their thinking, their teaching, their interest in the educational 
problfflns of the student. 

Vn. Sttmiobt and Conclusions 

1. A preliminary study of the literature in higher education, supple- 
mented by personal acquaintance with a number of institutional pro- 
grams, revealed the fact that some fifty-three colleges of liberal arts 
have been reported in recent years as engagmg in programs advertised 
as efforts in general education. On the basis of an inquiry among the 
colleges some of tiiese published reports were found to be misleading 
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because the institutions do not themselves regard their procedures as 
an attempt to provide general education. It was possible in this study 
to collect from thirty-five colleges information describing the concepts 
held regarding general education and the procedures utilized to accom- 
phsh its objectives. Twenty-nine of the colleges furnished usable de- 
scriptions of their programs of general education. 

2. The materials that have been collected and reported in this in- 
vestigation indicate clearly that ‘general education’ is a term with 
widely different meaninp. 

3. The analysis of the procedures employed to accomplish the aims 
of general education reveals many provisions and practices that are 
relatively familiar. 

4. The writer of this chapter takes the position that no useful serv- 
ice is rendered by attempting to designate these new propams as plans 
for ‘general education.’ The older terms, ‘cultural education,’ or ‘liberal 
education,' seem sufficient to describe most of what is now being carried 
on in liberal arts colleges under the name ‘general education.’ For a 
few of these newer practices, such as the organization of courses around 
functional rather than subject-matter lines, it would seem better to find 
some more meaningful designation than to refer to them by such a vague 
term as ‘general education.’ In so far as most of the other provisions and 
procedures are concerned, it would seem much more useful to designate 
them by the accepted descriptive terms that indicate their distinctive 
features— such as divisional organization, survey courses, fields of con- 
centration, and comprehensive examinations— than to attempt to cate- 
gorize all such practices under a term such as ‘general education.’ 

5. Although the promotion of the term, ‘general education,’ to desig- 
nate the stressii^ of these practices and procedures seems a mistake, 
the procedures themselves are worthy of further investigation and ex- 
perimentation. The colleges can well afford to promote any reasonable 
movement tending to lessen formalization and routinization in the pro- 
cedures characteristic of higher education. 

6. Especially is tiiere need, however, for the accumulation of more 
conclusive evidence regarding the effectiveness of these procedures with 
which the colleges are e^erimenting. At present objective demonstra- 
tion of their superiority over the traditional oiganization and methods 
does not exist, however convinced some proponents of the innovations 
may be of their merits. 
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L Inteoduction 

As the idea of general education develops and takes form in various 
t3rpes of institutions, it is important to recognize the distinctive mean- 
ings given to it by groups working in various settings. The present 
chapter undertakes to show how general education is interpreted in one 
group of liberal arts colleges regarded as experimental. 

We may observe at the outset that the experimental colleges do not 
share in certain of the common usages of the term ‘general education.’ 
They do not understand it, as some do, to refer primarily to whatever 
education may be suitable for the general population of youth of college 
age, although this view does not commit the experimental colleges to a 
policy of rigid selection for admission. Nor do they see general educa- 
tion merely as a process covering diverse fields of subject matter — gen- 
eral in the sense of comprehensive— although these colleges do strive to 
leave no large gaps in the pattern of knowledge with which they wish 
their students to become familiar. 

When we seek to state what tiiese collies do understand general 
education to mean, we at once confront the necesKty of no longer speak- 
ing of the experimental colleges as a group of one mind regarding the 
matter. To a degree, some of them tend to think of general education 
in contrast to vocational studies. To a degree, all of them set the term 
over against specialized educational processes. To some slight degree, 
these colleges see eye to eye with tiie ‘general colleges’ with respect to 
the opportunity of providing an educational program that anticipates 
the whole range of personal and social problems faced in common by 
all citizens and that endeavors to provide a functional preparation for 
meeting these problems intelligently. A fuller interpretation of the view 
governing the work of these colleges in general education will be sought 
in the present chapter. Perhaps we should first note some of the prm- 
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cipal features of the group of colleges upon which the attention of this 
chapter is focused. 

11. Natubs OF AN Exfbrimental College 

The fact that an educational program can only be understood in 
relation to conditioning factors of time and place is nowhere more boldly 
demonstrated than in the so-called ‘experimental’ colleges. The com- 
munity setting and the social forces playing upon these institutions 
contribute to their essential character perhaps more than is usually the 
case among colleges. In some cases a particular combination of such 
influences may have been chosen more or less deliberately when the 
college was founded because it seemed to afford a desirable locale for 
the type of experience intended to be fostered in the college. The dy- 
namic and changing character of community relations, however, makes 
them yield many unforeseeable results. The college is changed by its 
community. Thus, the first essential to an understanding of a college 
program is to see it as a growing thing rather than as a static, or even 
stable, entity. 

The e:q)erimental colleges, rather more than colleges generally, are 
self-conscious institutions. They not only share in the usual broad 
purpose to promote enlightenment but they have also formulated a body 
of fairly e3?)licit principles for their own guidance. They have in con- 
siderable measure worked out the implications of their principles for a 
reasoned total outlook upon life and education. They seek to imple- 
ment and advance some philosophy. This is not to say that there is a 
strict singleness of purpose in any one of these colleges, for frequently 
the groups are divided within themselves on many important points, 
but in their nature they have a basis of united action upon the experi- 
mental enterprise they seek to carry on. Thus, a second essential to the 
understanding of such a college is to view it in the framework of values 
it regards as most important. 

With these two primary considerations in mind we may inquire 
further as to the essential characteristics of an experimental college. 
In one sense of the term every college, like every other social institution, 
is e^erimental, at least at the time of its founding. It is a form of 
human relationships established or developed in the hope and expecta- 
tion that it will meet some recognized human need. There is no absolute 
assurance in advance that it will do so. The assumption is that, if it 
yields the proper results, it will survive; if not, it will necessarily be 
abandoned. The fact is, however, that numerous practically irrelevant 
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factors, such as prestige and vested interest, operate to prolong the life 
of certain institutions that yield no conspicuously successful results. 
These institutions are not experimental and possibly have not been so — 
except in the initial period of their lives — and they should therefore 
not be so designated. 

Within the past fifteen years it has virtually become the style for 
colleges to devise novel plans. Many of these have clearly been nothing 
more than efforts to modernize the outward appearance of the educa- 
tional process with a view to increasing public attention. Such innova- 
tions are not experiments, although they have sometimes been so de- 
scribed. 

The gradual improvement during recent years of scientific methods 
in the social fields has been paralleled by more wide^read effort on the 
part of colleges to use such methods in testing the efficacy of particular 
procedures and policies. Numerous restricted and controlled experi- 
ments have been undertaken. A college decides, for example, for a lim- 
ited period to admit abnormally young students to the freshman class 
in order to discover whether they are able to carry the regular work of 
the college. Should such an institution be thought of as an experimental 
college? There is reason to question whether one particular part of the 
educational process of an institution can be subjected to genuine experi- 
mentation without the necessity of its basically affecting other parts 
of the group process. However that may be, if there are no such basic 
changes it would hardly seem appropriate to regard the college in ques- 
tion as an experimental institution. 

The significant characteristics of a truly experimental college lie in 
its attitude toward its very existence and toward all of its policies, meth- 
ods, and procedures. Specifically, such a college would be identified 
upon the basis of the following criteria: 

1. It would have been broujdit into existence for the purpose of making a 
definite contribution to the understanding of the nature of good education on 
the part of sotiety and the educational profesdon at large; its chief raison 
d’itre would be the advancement of society’s educational frontier. 

2. Its spetial intended contribution would be determined in relation to ques- 
tions regarded as crucial at a ^ven stage of educational development. It would 
be dedgned to play a stratefpc rfile.^ 

S. Its pdides would be forged with a view to securing the most valuable 

^Coeducation was regarded as an aU-embiacing and destiny-determining edu- 
cational experiment in certain colleges somewhat less than a century ago ; it is no 
longer so regarded for the reason that society and education have advanced baytmd 
the pdnt \riiere titat question was strategie. 
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total insHbviional confn&utton; a certain quality of educational experience for 
the students 'vrould be sought; the result of this effort upon the development 
of the institution itself would be considered; and the secondary influences of 
the life of the institution upon the social culture would be weighed. 

4. Its every method and procedure would be designed appropriately to the 
experimental goal in view; and conversely, its goals would be reshaped in ways 
necessary to secure the fullest advantage of experience gained in the use of 
various methods and procedures.^ 

5. It would be an organic unity, part working with part in a coitunon enter> 
prise; it would seek to make its every activity contribute to progress toward 
the experimental venture. 

6. It would possess a lively sense of responsilnlity for full evaluation of itself 
and the results of its activities, together with tire integrity to represent itself 
honestly to the public and to act upon the judgments of value so reached.’ 

It may perhaps be questioned whether we have any four-year liberal 
arts colleges in America today that are strictly experimental according 
to the foregoing criteria. Nevertheless, five institutions have been se- 
lected for study in this chapter that are believed to approximate the 
experimental standards. It is not suggested that these exhaust the list 
of such institutions. Doubtless there are some others, and possibly 
many, deserving to be mentioned. For the purpose of studying the gen- 
eral education problem, however, it is believed that this small group 
will be sufficient to represent their major trends. The five colleges, in 
the order of the beginnings of their e:q)erimental programs, are Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York; Bennington College, Ben- 
nington, Yermont; Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, North 
Carolina; Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York; and St. 
Johns College, Annapolis, Maryland. The account of tbe work in these 
five may, however, be advantageously prefaced by an account of another 
institution. 

III. PiorraEsmo m Coujeaura ExrBtaMnN’TATiON 
atBbd Coijum 

One of the first and boldest efforts to reconstruct the college program 
was made at Feed College, Portland, Oregon, an institution which in 

’This does not, of course, relieve an institution from ike obligation of su»- 
tamed application of its energies to an objective it has deliberately chosen. Failure 
to reach a goal may at times be as ogoificant as success. 

*If such evaluation tiiould at ai^ time show the need and the possibility of 
change in its basic character, it would make such change; if the evidence should 
at any time show that its essential usefulness had come to an end, it would be pre- 
pared to disband. 
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May, 1935, had completed its twenty-fourth year and which at that 
time inaugurated its fourth president. Recent developments in col- 
legiate experimentation will be illuminated if seen in relation to a brief 
review of the work of this pioneer institution, established in 1911. 

Founded upon a benefaction of Mr. and Mrs. Simeon G. Reed, the 
College was intended first of all to serve the City of Portland and the 
Northwest. A metropolitan community growing up amidst the domi- 
nant interests of the lumber and fishing industries of the Columbia 
River Valley has been the environmental setting of the College throu^ 
the years. 

Reflecting the ideas of its first President, Dr. William T. Foster, 
Reed College became what many have regarded as the first ‘progressive 
education’ college. It devoted itself to the correction of what were then 
widely seen as the chief evils of college education, in which, as Woodrow 
Wilson eJ^ressed it, “The sideshows are swallowing up the circus.” 
Rigid admission requirements were (licensed with, but great emphasis 
was placed upon securing students of outstanding intellectual abilities 
and with strong qualities of personal character. The initial enrollment 
was 46 students; in 1936 there were 427, more than three-fourths of 
whom lived at home in the city of Portland. Seeking to make high 
scholarship attractive and respectable, Reed resisted the formation of 
fraternities and the establishment of intercollegiate athletics. It has 
continually been the desire of the College to foster democratic relation- 
ships among the students, even though at times the institution has been 
accused of being intellectually ‘highbrow.’ Students have been expected 
to assume responsibility for sharing in decisions relative to matters of 
common concern in the college community and they have had an active 
part in college govemmeni Students have been encouraged to partic- 
ipate generally in athletic sports rather than adopt the rdle of look- 
ers-on. 

The evolution of the Reed curriculum reveals trends that have be^ 
widespread among American colleges during the past generation. Until 
1921 the principle of free student election prevailed. There followed a 
period of about three years when effort was made to prescribe more fully 
the pattern of studies. Subsequently and until the present there has 
been a process of modification of prescription to provide for work in 
broad fields rather than in specific subjects. Thus at Reed, as elsewhere, 
the repla<ment of the dective system has been attended by a struggle 
to assure a certain degree of unity in the pattern of studies without im- 
pairing the individual student’s responsibility for choice and for pro- 
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moting his own education. Just what type of unity should prevail in 
the curriculum has been, and still is, a matter to be discovered experi- 
mentally at Reed. 

The curriculum at Reed today shares with those of many other col- 
leges the two-fold purpose of providing both for breadth of intellectual 
experience and for expertness in chosen fields. In the first two years 
introductory courses in different fields emphasize a study of society and 
its culture. While in the last two years the students work in major fields 
and closely related subjects, the purpose is not merely technical or voca- 
tional training but in addition that the student may discover what 
meaning his intellectual experience as a whole has for him. 

After a generation of experimentation with the individualizing of 
education on a high intellectual plane, Reed is now developing more 
vital educational contacts with its own commimity and region. One of 
the most dramatic illustrations of the latter emphasis is the recent work 
of a group of students in studying the water and electric-power problem 
in relation to human needs in the Columbia River Valley. This study 
provided opportunity for considerable participation of students in the 
social process of policy-formation and in gaining public acceptance for 
certain plans that had been drafted. 

Reed has lived through all of the major phases in the history of the 
‘progressive education’ movement. It is the only experimental college 
that has been enabled to reach the maturity of its original plans and 
purposes. In this respect it faces today problems of reorientation and 
appraisal that other experimental colleges will face ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years from now. It therefore offers a challenge to all experi- 
mental colleges to discover ways of contmually revitalizing their pro- 
grams after initial enthusiasms shall have been tested in the crucible 
of action. 

rv. Gunebai Chaeactibistios of the Pive Colleges 

It is important to bear in mind that the work of these colleges is 
here being dealt with in terms of the observations of one individual 
who has visited them all, but who has not had the good fortune to be a 
member of any one of the colleges. An absolutely objective representa- 
tion of the nature of any social institution is clearly impossible. The 
extreme difficulty of strictly impartial treatment serves to emphasize 
the fact that criticism, and even initial observations, are understandable 
only in terms of the values cherished by the critic, who sees the institu- 
ticm in certain important particulars as he alone can see it. 
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In order to supply necessary background, a brief statement will be 
made characterizing each institution, its underlying purposes, its local 
setting, and the general organization of its work, as set forth by the 
institution in presenting its program to the public. These statements 
will be followed by a more detailed analysis of general education in the 
five institutions organized around a number of problem centers and 
emphasizing similarities and contrasts in the approach to such problems 
among the five colleges. 

1. Sarah Lawrence College 

Founded by Mr. William Van Duzer Lawrence upon his gift of land, 
buildings, and securities, Sarah Lawrence College was provisionally 
chartered in 1926 and opened in the fall of 1928. The location at Bronx- 
ville, a suburb of New York City, was chosen with a view to affording 
intellectual and social resources for Westchester County, and likewise 
to affording opportunities to study life in smaller cities, like Yonkers 
and Mount Vernon. 

In consultation with President H. N. McCracken of Vassar College, 
whose institution early sponsored the project in various ways, Mr. 
Lawrence soi^t to build a two-year program of education distinctively 
suited to the needs of women. The stimulation of enduring intellectual 
interests, the effective use of leisure, the provision of group experience 
for both leaders and followers, and the provision of special opportunities 
for the gifted were prominent among his aims. The first catalog states 
the purpose of the College to be to organize its curriculum ‘'along the 
lines of progressive education” with a view to contributing a needed 
new and experimental emphasis in higher education. Special recognition 
of the needs and interests of students through a reconsideration of con- 
ventional approaches to knowledge and the avoidance of a paternalistic 
teacher-and-student relationship have been characteristic goals from 
the beginning. 

Approximately five years after its establishment, Sarah Lawrence 
sought and received a permanent charter with power to confer the BA. 
degree. The enrollment in 1937-1938 was 281, widely distributed geo- 
graphically, and including approximately 36 who were pursuing degree 
work beyond the second year. 

The policy of the College is to charge the student the full cost of her 
education and maintenance, which necessitates an inclusive expenditure 
by her of somewhat more than $2000 per year, of which $1710 are Col- 
lege charges. Some scholarships are available, however, to enable the 
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College to draw a student body from different income groups. Fifty or 
more day students are admitted who pay only $700 per year, which is 
somewhat less than the full cost of the facilities they receive. 

Students’ programs are flexible and based upon as careful a study 
as possible of the interests, abilities, and needs of each student. There 
are seldom two identical programs in any one year. Each student usu- 
ally works in three fields, each occupying about a third of her time. To 
facilitate an intelligent planning of the remainder of her college work, 
each freshman selects e}^loratory work in one of her three fields of 
study. Her selection is generally based upon the aims and interests with 
which she comes to college. 

Subsequently these interests are tested by the student through dis- 
cussion of theory with the instructor, field-trip observations, labora- 
tory investigation, studio work, or library research. In this way what- 
ever interests are genuine are discovered, available materials and 
techniques are located, and promising directions for further work are 
revealed. Should a student feel that her interests are already clear, 
well formulated, and defensible, she works in such an exploratory group 
to relate her interests more widely to materials from different fields 
until such a time as it is deemed appropriate for her to receive special 
training through more intensive work. 

The work of a student for a degree may begin in either of two ways. 
An initial interest in one field may be developed intensively or de- 
veloped in relation to other fields; or, initially the student may wish 
to broaden her knowledge and experience, reserving intensive work until 
such time as she feels the need for it. It is customary, however, for 
students to develop a dominant intm^st in some one field and they must 
^ve evidence of definite skill in some area before graduation. 

The three courses are regarded by the College, not as 'subjects’ in 
the conventional sense, but as correlated areas of work. Every faculty 
member, while working primarily in his own field, endeavors always 
to keep in mind tiiie entire college programs of his students, and no 
rigid scheduling is permitted to interfere with the student’s utilizing 
any resource of the College, whether in the field of social science, nat- 
ural science, the arts, language, or literature, that may appropriately be 
drawn upon. Whenever possible, field work is carried on in New York 
or in one of the smaller cities of the immediate area in close connection 
with the subjects the student is studying. The College feels a responsi- 
bility to assist the student to learn through practical experience, ob- 
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servation, and conversation as well as through books, scientific experi- 
mentation, and studio techniques. Group work in each subject is 
carried on in a two-hour seminar once a week. Individual work is 
planned and individual problems are discussed in weekly scheduled 
conferences with each instructor, who evaluates the student’s work in 
terms both of its quality and its significance in her development. She 
also has a weekly conference with her faculty adviser, who has general 
supervision over her program of work and assists her to correlate all 
the activities of college life. 

An educational plan such as that of Sarah Lawrence College, which 
has just been described in terms frequently used by officers of the Col- 
lege in interpreting their institution, offers virtually the maximum of 
flexibility and freedom for the student imder the personal attention and 
direction of faculty members. 

2. Bennington College 

As early as 1923 a movement began to take form for the founding 
of an experimental college for women along lines subsequently followed 
by Bennington. After more than seven years of study and conference 
with citizens and parents and with educational groups from progressive 
schools and colleges, a charter was secured in 1925. The College was 
officially opened at Bennington, Vermont, in September, 1932. The 
resolution of the first conference served to guide the plan for a “four- 
year course leading to the A.B. degree with standards equal to those 
of the best American colleges for women.” 

The town of Bennington is a small rural-industrial community in the 
southwest comer of Vermont, thirty-sevrai miles from Albany, New 
York, seventeen miles from Williamstown, Massachusetts, and within 
five hours’ ride of about one-tenth of the population of the United 
States in the metropolitan centers of Boston and New York. The Col- 
lege occupies a 140-acre site near the town and is flanked by the Green 
Mountains and the Taconic Range, 

The 1937 enrollment, which was almost entirely resident at the Col- 
lege and therefore not drawn from the immediate locality, was 278, 
representing widely distributed geographical areas, although made up 
chiefly of residents of large metropolitan centers of the East. Three- 
fourths were from private secondary schools. Two-thirds paid full tui- 
tion; tbe other third received scholarship aid. The total expenditure 
necessary for a year’s residence in Bennington averages well over ^2000, 
of which $1676 are College chaises. 
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Benoington College recognizes that entering students differ in the 
degree to which their interests are sustained and correlated with dis- 
tinct ability. Some should clearly be pernoitted to work along the lines 
of their choice; others have pronounced enthusiasms or aversions re- 
sulting from inadequate educational background; and still others are 
mtellectually able but without definite purposes or interests in either 
the intellectual or the esthetic fields. The first two years of the College 
program are therefore primarily given to exploration through the work 
of introductory groups, each requiring about one-fourth of the student’s 
working time. However, a student may or may not take four courses in 
different fields, depending upon the adequacy of previous exploratory 
experiences. 

The entering student chooses at registration a “trial major” field 
(art, dance, drama, music, literature, social studies, science) in which 
she wishes to spend one-fourth or more of her tim^e in testing her interest 
and ability under guidance. In addition to the introductory group work 
and the trial major work there is time during the first two years (the 
Junior Division) for continued or supplementary work, in organized 
groups or through individual reading and conferences with faculty 
members, in any well-developed interests falling within the scope of 
the college facilities. 

In the Senior Division the work is similar to that under the well- 
known ‘honors’ plans for selected students in certain colleges. Under 
the inunediate direction of a counsellor as well as under the re^onsible 
guidance of the faculty of her major field, every student in the Senior 
Division devotes three-fourths or more of her time to concentrated work 
in one of the following fields or a combination of them: literature, the 
arts and music, science, social studies. This work is intended “to give 
a broad but thorough preparation in a field of adult activity in which a 
young woman may continue to work with interest; so that the student 
may graduate from college with some equipment which will be of last- 
ing value to her, in whatever situation she may find herself.”* 

3. Black Mountain College 

Unlike some other experimental colleges. Black Mountain came into 
existence suddenly and without the prior formation of any specific 
movement to sponsor or support it. In the fall of 1933 nine teachers 
and nineteen students, most of whom had formerly been associated with 
Kollins College, assembled in rented quarters near Black Mountain, 

* Announcement of Bennington College, 1937-1938. 
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North Carolina, to form the new college. Certain convictions they 
entertained regarding collegiate education had been found unacceptable 
at Rollins, and they determined to apply them in an institution to be 
established for the purpose. The College committed itself to “the idea 
of a coeducational college, unhampered by outside control, where new 
methods might be tried out, and where there should be candid recog- 
nition of the importance of participation in responsibility by students 
as well as Faculty.” 

The town of Black Mountain is a small, strictly rural community, 
18 miles east of Asheville, at the edge of the Great Smoky Mountam 
region of the State. While continuing at present to occupy its original, 
spacious, summer-hotel type of plant in a commanding location near 
the town, the College has purchased a nearby site of some 700 acres 
and will move as soon as adequate funds may be raised for erecting 
new quarters. 

In 1937 the student body numbered forty-eight, all but one from 
outside North Carolina, and the faculty fifteen. The yearly fees for 
tuition and maintenance are $1250. Some scholarships reducing these 
charges are granted with the intent to secure representation of a cross- 
section of American life, both socially and economically. 

The development of ability to do self-directed work is a prominent 
aim of the Black Mountain curriculum. Since it is felt that such work 
must be self-chosen, there are no required courses. The student in the 
Junior Division chooses whatever courses he pleases, subject to the ap- 
proval of an adviser, with a view to acquainting himself somewhat with 
the sciences, the social studies, literature, and the arts. The student re- 
mains in the Junior Division for no prescribed length of time, but simply 
until he has explored sufficiently to make an intelligent choice of a field 
for specialization, at which time he applies for admission to the Senior 
Division and is granted it upon tiie basis of a satisfactory record of 
work, faculty testimony, and a comprehensive exammation. 

Specialization in the Senior Division is guided by a self-drawn and 
faculty-approved plan and is accredited, not upon the basis of any pre- 
scribed length of time devoted to it, but in terms of accomplishment. 
While no degrees are granted, the student usually spends approximately 
four years in college. Although intensive scholarship is sought, all of 
the work of the College is regarded as general education rather than as 
i^eoific professional or vocational education. Graduation is based upon 
both the int^lectoal and the emotional growth of the student. 
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4. Bard College 

Two of the present group of five experimental colleges, Bard and 
St. John’s, represent reorganizations of long-established institutions. 
St. Stephen’s College, founded in 1860 and incorporated as a part of 
Columbia TJniveisity in 1928, had offered an arts and science program 
for men students in close association with the religious traditions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church from which it had derived considerable 
support. In 1935 the name of St. Stephen’s College was changed to 
Bard College and the new e: 5 )erimental program was put into operation. 

The location of the College at Annandale-on-Hudson is 95 miles 
from New York City and 55 miles from Albany, on a wooded estate 
overlooking the Hudson River Valley. The afiSliation with Columbia 
University enables the College to utilize Universily resources, including 
the conferring of the Columbia degree, while retaining autonomy and 
individuality in its own work. 

The enrollment in 1937-1938 was 142 men, largely drawn from the 
Eastern States, and there were 42 members of the faculty. Tuition and 
maintenance charges amount to $1500 annually and scholarship aids 
are available for reduction of these chaises in the cases of a limited 
number of students. 

The Bard educational program is based upon the belief that par- 
ticular purposes and abilities of students discovered and demonstrated 
in preparatory school are motivating elements in the lives of these stu- 
dents and should be the centers around which, with guidance, the stu- 
dents should build the work of the freshman year. It is further believed 
that the college career should culminate in a broad cultural outlook 
and ihe ability and disposition to continue self-education in adult life. 

The entering student consults with faculty members regarding the 
abilities he believes he has demonstrated and chooses the strongest of 
them as a “trial major” field in which he is e:^ected at once to proceed 
with intensive study occupying about one-half of his time. This tidal 
major does not presume the choice of a life career. 'The remainder of 
the time of the freshman or sophomore student is spent in exploration 
of related fields through introductory courses that are offered by each 
department in the College and through voluntary lecture-discustion 
groups and other activities of the College. Through this program the 
choice of the major field is confirmed or the stud^t discovers another 
field in which he should more properly carry on intensive work. 

The work of the l&ter college years is thus based upon a firm rooting 
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in a particular field. The logic of subject matter and the lead of indi- 
vidual purpose guide the student into special seminars the purposes of 
which are correlation and integration of fields of study. 

The student is not normally expected to carry more than four courses 
at one time. Each course typically consists of a two-hour group seminar 
each wedc for which eight hours of independent reading and laboratory 
work are done in preparation. A tutorial conference is held every two 
weeks with the instructor. 

There are four divisions of instruction in the College, as follows: 
natural sciences and mathematics; languages and literature; fine arts, 
music, and drama; social sciences and history. Students are not re- 
quired, however, to choose their fields of major concentration in terms 
of any such rigid pattern. Under the individualized program of instruc- 
tion the student creates during his four years in college his own pattern 
or division of studies bearing the imprint and logic of his own mind 
with the constant purpose of achieving integrated, rather than narrowly 
specialized, knowledge suited both to his own individual needs and to 
the problems of contemporary life. 

5. St. John’s College 

In 1784 the Maryland Legislature chartered St. John’s College and 
in the following year provided that it should take over the personnel 
and properties of King William's School, which had dated back to 1696. 
With its roots thus in the early colonial period, the College has con- 
tinued, with some interruption and reorganization at the time of the 
Civil War, to offer liberal arts work. Its latest reoi^anization occurred 
in the fall of 1937 with the appointment of Dr. Stringfellow Barr as 
President and Dr. Scott Buchanan as Dean. At this time the so-called 
“New Program” was instituted under the endorsement and sponsorship 
of President Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, who has 
become Chairman of the Board of Trustees of St. John’s. 

Arrangemeats have been made for the New Program gradually to 
be superimposed upon the old and ultimately to replace it. In the fall 
of 1937 there were 180 students enrolled in the College, 20 of whom 
were undertaking the New Program as freshmen. The remainder of the 
students are to be permitted to continue under the previous plan of the 
College until their work is completed. All new students will in the future 
be required to enroll in the New Program. 

The location of St. John’s at Annapolis, Maryland, is within easy 
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reach of both Washington and Baltimore. Tuition and maintenance fees 
charged by the College amount to $655 per year. 

In order to understand the basic conceptions of the New Program, 
it is necessary to know something of the philosophy of those who have 
designed it. Their analysis of higher education in America has been 
taking form over a period of twenty or more years, Three principal 
propositions will briefly outline this philosophy as follows: (1) The 
elective system, the widespread introduction of which in American col- 
leges is generally credited to the influence of former President Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard, has led to the disintegration mto endless frac- 
tional minutiae of the once clear and defensible pattern of liberal college 
education and to the enthronement of irrelevant factors, such as instruc- 
tors’ personalities, time schedules, and practical utilities, as guides to 
the formation of the student’s program of college work, so that the stu- 
dent is deprived of the oi^anic understandmg implicit in his classical 
heritage. (2) Liberal education has failed to make men free because it 
has eschewed discipline — ^it has not rigorously employed the useful and 
the poetic arts for the nourishment of imagination — and the result is the 
decay of the creative power of the mind, especially in speculative and 
exploratory thought. (3) The drift of modem higher education away 
from its historic content and method has permitted the energies, inter- 
ests, and talents of youth to be dissipated in a plethora of unwholesome 
substitutes for the intellectual life — athletics, chasing the almighty 
dollar, 'service’ activities, and the like. 

In the belief that the power of the great liberal tradition of Europe 
and America is generally being neglected, St. John’s proposes to center 
its program upon the recovery of that tradition. The classics and the 
liberal arts, the embodiments and tools of the tradition, have long been 
associated with the ancient languages and mathematics, but these have 
recently become ineffective carriers of the tradition. It is proposed to 
recover the tradition for education through the great classic books— the 
books of our Western heritage that have been read by the greatest 
number of readers, the books that have the largest number of possible 
interpretations, the books that “raise the persistent unanswerable ques- 
tions about the great themes in European thought,” the books that are 
works of fine art, the books that are masterpieces of the liberal arts. 

The four years make up a single all-required course devoted to the 
chronological study, under various methods of instruction and labora- 
tory esperimentation, of a list of tire one hundred great books. The first 
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year covers the period to the end of the Alexandrian age, the second to 
the end of the Middle Ages, the third to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and the fourth ending with contemporary writers. Students are 
drilled five times a week in mathematics tutorials and five times a 
week in language tutorials: Greek, the first year; Latin, the second 
year; French, the third year; and German, the fourth. They also have 
a weekly laboratory. Seminars for discussion of the classic books are 
held twice weekly. The course is designed for students of any and every 
type of collegiate educational ability and the College believes that all 
types of students will be rewarded by it. 

V. Peoblems fob Expeeimbntation in General Education: 

Five Educational Issues 

Fundamentally, all the questions raised in the experimental work of 
these five colleges have a place within the one broad question: “What 
is the nature of 'general education’ and its relation to what is sometimes 
contrasted with it, ‘special education’?” This question may be viewed 
from many angles. An adequate exploration of its implications would 
clear up most of the important educational perplexities of the day. 

Perhaps a word should be said parenthetically to justify considering 
the entire four-year programs of the colleges in a discussion of their 
work on general education, although that such a justification should 
seem to be needed is itself evidence of the presence of considerable con- 
fusion among educators as to the nature of general education. The five 
colleges here being studied, to a greater degree than would appear to be 
true of most colleges, regard whatever educational results they attain 
that may be called general education as being attained progressively, 
cumulatively, and in some instances imperceptibly throughout the four 
years of the student’s presence in college. There are differences in em- 
phasis on various levels as between e3q>loration and intensive investiga- 
tion, but these colleges are under no illusions as to the possibility of 
reaching the goals of general education at any precise point prior to the 
end of the course, if even then. 

As a means of analyzing the work of the colleges in general educa- 
tion, five central questions will be posed and the approaches of the va- 
rious colleges considered in relation to them. The five questions are as 
follows: 

1. How should coll^ate education deal with the contrasting claims 
of the experience of security in the mastery of some precise knowledge 
or skill, on the one hand, and the achievement of well-founded perspec- 
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tive or broad understanding of relationships in life, on the other hand? 

2. How should collegiate education deal with the contrasting neces- 
sities of adequate career or vocational preparation, on the one hand, and 
of the cultivation of adequate intellectual interests and powers to cope 
with life in a world of perplexity, on the other hand? 

3. How should the emphasis be placed, or the synthesis wrought, in 
collegiate education, as between the individual character of all educa- 
tional processes, on the one hand, and the social foundation and purpose 
of all education, on the other hand? 

4. How should collegiate education make use of the accumulated 
heritage of the race, as well as the distinctive setting of conditions and 
forces that define a problem today? 

5. In what degree should the educational process in colleges be con- 
trolled in order to keep it centered in the college itself as a strategic 
social institution, and in what degree should it be thought of as flowing 
into, and through the community? 

1. Special and General Education 

The five experimental colleges, except St. John’s, recognize the need 
both for a broad foundation of knowledge and for skill along some ^ven 
line mainly by dividing the course into two units of two years each, 
the Junior Division and the Senior Division. To a degree, the emphasis 
in the work of the Junior Division is placed upon the acquisition through 
a pattern of courses of a balmiced introduction to the entire range of 
human knowledge. At Bard, Bennington, Sar^ Lawrence, and Black 
Mountain, the emphasis is less upon an inclusive introduction to the 
fields of knowledge and more upon trial and exploration with a view 
to the choice of a field in which the student may want to work persist- 
ently. The latter four colleges require some demonstration of adequate 
preparation over and above acceptable course grades before the student 
may enter the Senior Division. 

Bard has likened collegiate education to the growth of a tree. Strong 
tap roots must be grown in a field of work that capitalizes a special 
ability of the entering student; from such a source of strength and 
nourishment, the branches mid foliage of the later quest for compre- 
hensive knowledge can grow. Thus it is suggested that broad vision and 
understanding of the scope and meaning of personal life and the social 
culture should be the cuhnination, rather than the initial endeavor, of 
the college course. Perhaps less dramatically this idea would be shared 
by the other colleges. Bard requires a Senior Project, the purpose of 
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which is to bring to fruition the work of the student in his major field 
of intensive study and to show its implications and connections in re- 
lated fields. Such a project is judged both for its penetration and for its 
breadth of orientation. A similar purpose underlies the final compre- 
hensive examinations at Black Mountain and Bard and the compre- 
hensive review of the student’s development before graduation at 
Bennington and Sarah Lawrence. At Bennington a senior project is now 
required m practically all fields. 

St. John’s combines special competencies and general knowledge in 
its degree requirements, which are tested both in course examinations 
and in a final comprehensive examination, and which are stated as fol- 
lows; “Knowledge of the contents of the required books of the course; 
competence in the liberal arts; a reading knowledge in at least two for- 
eign languages; competence in mathematics throu^ elementary cal- 
culus; and 300 hours of laboratory science.” 

All of the colleges undertake to encourage independence, self-direc- 
tion, and responsibility on the part of students. At Black Mountain a 
special development of this idea is found in the theory of the function 
Mid importance of music, dramatics, and the fine arts, for the introduc- 
tory part of the student’s collegiate education. Says the Black Moun- 
tain catalog: 

In fact, in the early part of the student’s career, they are con- 
tidered of particular importance; because, in the first place, they are, 
when properly employed, least subject to direction from without and 
yet have within them a severe discipline of their own; and also be- 
cause, as one means for coming to a realization of order in the world 
and to an insight into one’s self, they htip to complete any such reali- 
zation as is reached through a purely intellectual process. Since they 
are, by nature, subject only to qualitative evaluation, experience in 
them tends to correct the sort of quantitative evaluations which the 
student has only too frequently come to accept, finally the sensory 
and motor training inherent in these studies is not provided by work 
in the strictly academic subjects. 

It is thus evident that, while these colleges in their different ways 
recognize both specialization and generalization in the educative proc- 
ess, th^ make no sharp separation of these two aspects on any levdi. 
They regard one as the complement of the other. They seek to order 
the experience of the student, in accordance with his individual char- 
acteristics, so as to secure sufficient alternation from one process to the 
other to assure both mastery and perspective in the final result 
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2. Vocational and Cultural Education 

American colleges range in their attitudes toward vocational con- 
aderations in their programs all the way from definitely opposing to 
definitely favoring the direct preparation of students for certain occu- 
pational careers. None of the present group of experimental colleges 
holds either of these ®treme attitudes, but all fall, in varying positions, 
between them. 

Perhaps two principal emphases may be distinguished among the 
five colleges: 

First, all of them would doubtless support the view that major occu- 
pations, especially the professions, today increasingly require broad 
social understanding and an elemental scientific foundation for their 
practice. Therefore students are frequently advised that entrance into 
professional schools should be prefaced by selected, well-balanced col- 
legiate courses. 

Second, certain of the colleges more directly confront the student’s 
prospective and present vocational needs, although qualifying their 
stand to indicate important limitations, such as the false sense of se- 
curity engendered by too specific vocational preparation, which must 
be recognized. Bennington, for example, has no hesitancy in relating 
the requirements of the Senior Division to vocations growing out of 
work in the field and in providing skills and techniques for vocations 
entered directly from college. This college takes the view that “The 
type of intellectual asceticism which fears that contact with practice or 
reality will destroy the field for culture is not encouraged ... A 
valuable part of the student’s education is the assessment, early in her 
graduate career, of her real capacity for the work toward which she is 
mming.”® 

The common practice in American colleges of outlining patterns of 
courses to be regarded as rather specifically preprofessional has to a 
degree been embodied in certain of the experimental colleges, although 
this practice is tending now to be followed less than formerly. One rea- 
son for the change is that professional schools are becoming less inter- 
ested in admitting students upon the basis of such specific preparation 
and are granting the colleges more freedom to control collegiate work, 
while reserving to themselves the responsibility of controlling pro- 
fessional work. Combination collegiate and professional curricula are 
continued, however, in such institutions as Bennington and Bard. In 

'ABnomcement of Bennington College, 1937-1938. 
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these curricula the student enters professional study after three col- 
legiate years instead of four and receives the BA. degree after satis- 
factory completion of a part or all of the professional study. 

Bard College develops the major field work early, even suggesting 
that it might wisely be b^n in the high school. This is intended to 
free the student for fuller general education in his major field in the 
latter part of college. It is not intended, however, that the major field 
should be defined in terms of a vocation, but rather that it should ideally 
open up a number of different vocational opportunities. Exploration of 
vocational work and even preliminary practical vocational experience 
are provided for in the Bard and Bennington programs through the 
agency of the two-months’ winter field-and-reading period, when the 
student usually leaves the campus for independent work carefully 
planned and accounted for at college. It is felt by some members of the 
faculties at both Bard and Bennington that programs of major con- 
centration in certain fields, the arts for example, must be guarded lest 
they ambitiously take on the characteristics of strictly professional in- 
struction, thus becoming somewhat isolated from the central efforts of 
the colleges in guiding the all-round personal development of students. 

The experience of the e:q)erimental colleges in the matter of attempt- 
ing to synthesize the claims of vocation and culture represents a signifi- 
cant movement in advance of conventional methods, but still leaves 
much to be desired. St. John’s position seems to be that a good non- 
vocational education is the best preparation for later vocational edu- 
cation. Other colleges in this group recognize cultural values m certain 
vocational experiences of students and thus partially reject the dualism 
of vocation and culture. If there is any truth in the frequent predictions 
that American society is moving in the direction of a functional or- 
ganization, what does this port^t suggest for the unification of the 
college curriculum? Does it mean that cultural education in the future 
will increasingly be built around the motives and institutional forms of 
the great vocations? The e3q)erimental colleges to date have thrown 
little light upon these questions. 

3. Individual and Social Education 

It is virtually impossible for one who has not himself participated 
for a considerable time in the life of a given educational institution to 
discover accurately the effective influences of that institution upon the 
social outlook of students and the orientation governing the building of 
students’ educational e3q>eriences. Furthermore, the relation of mdi- 
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vidual and society is a classic philosophical problem and any working 
‘solution’ of the problem by a college may be expected at best to be 
inconclusive. 

The ‘progressive education’ movement has in recent years frequently 
been challenged to show that its concern for ‘individualization’ is based 
upon an adequate social analysis. Without any disposition to disregard 
the importance of individual differences in education, it may properly 
be asserted that some student-centered programs have hypothecated the 
strictly individual origin of so-called ‘student needs’ and have credited 
insufficiently the influences of social environment in creating such needs. 
How do the experimental colleges seem to stand on this question? 

All five colleges lay great emphasis upon self-education. What is 
accomplished must grow out of the generation of motive power by the 
student. With the exception of St. John’s, the colleges give the student 
considerable latitude in the choice of subjects for study, though with 
differences in the degree of latitude and in the degree of preplanning 
by the college. Bennington is now considering whether long experience 
with counseling individual students does not entitle it in the future to 
lay down at least certain broad categories within which all student 
work may be expected to fall. St. John’s, of course, has a completely 
preplanned curriculum. 

Most of the colleges lay great stress upon guidance. Sarah Law- 
rence leaves the building of the curriculum for each student primarily 
to the student and her adviser. Through the adviser the college acts 
upon certain assumptions regarding tiie goals of education. The concept 
of growth itself, if used to signify an educational process, implies some 
type of goal. To say that a program is being designed to meet student 
‘needs’ does not mean either that these needs are individualistic or that 
they are ‘natural’ in the sense of being rigidly predetermined. The ad- 
viser’s conception of the student’s needs is based upon an operative sys- 
tem of values and implicit goals. The social culture and philosophies 
inherent in it condition and govern guidance in education. 

Varied illustrations of the fact that individual development is to be 
recognized as neither an autonomous nor a strictly self-propelled proc- 
ess may be found in several of the colleges. At Black Mountain guid- 
ance is deliberately made partially a group req)onsibility of the mem- 
bers of the College. One observer* reports as follows: 

'Louis Adamic. “Education on a mountain.” Sarpera UagodiMi, April, 1936. 
See also My America, by the same author. (New York: Harper and Bros., 1937) 
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A common saying m Black Mountain is that nearly everyone who 
comes here has to go through hell. The hell he goes through is the 
desperate attempt to preserve this superficial self, and the most awful 
moment in the process comes when he says to himself, “Now they 
know me!” Ima^e having scores of eyes focused on you, and you 
alone, and as many mouths saying, “Don’t think you fool us. We see 
throu^ you.” These eyes and mouths turn the human spirit inside 
out. . . . 

“Group influence” works from elevation to depression and back 
again. When they achieve elevation from deprestion, they think they 
have done it, and sit back and enjoy the peace of self-discovery. They 
swim in intelligence and desire to improve themselves. Then uncer- 
tainty steals upon them, and they sink again into depression. Not that 
the process ends here. There are continuous waves. Or, to change the 
figure, one's thoughts about oneself are abrasive. One rubs down and 
down till one touches the thing which is one’s real self. 

This is experience— education — of the most acute sort. Students 
are partly prepared for it intellectually by bting told on thar arrival 
that they must expect to change; that if they do not change, then it is 
useless for them to have come; they can perfectly well remain what 
they are by returning home. Of course they don’t realize then how 
they are to change. 

Gradually, two thinp occur. One is that one’s mterest in others 
increases in both intensity and intdlig^ce. The other is that one 
be^ to like, almost enjoy, the process of being changed. 

At St. John’s, the key to the entire educational enterprise is the 
rigorous discipline of the individual afforded by the college. Discussing 
the function of grammar in this connection, the Dean of St. John’s 
College writes:’' 

Modem imagination is notoriously weak and spastic, the sense of 
humor shallow and pornographic, speculation timid and apologetic. 

We need the wit and the range which verbal memory gave the an- 
dents. These are the engroms of the imapnation, formed matter that 
will give precision to the senses, articulateness to the ima^nation, and 
vigor to ^6 intdlect. This is the disciplinary function of grammar in 
the liberal arts. Our tutorials are aimed at this effect, and we are not 
ashamed to admit that we drill our students— and they are not always 
averse to admitting that they respect and like it. 

We believe that rote memory does not necessarily produce rigor 
mortw in the mind; on the contrary, if the history of learning be de- 

’ Scott Buchanan. “A crisis in liberal education.” Amherst Qraimtes? Quar- 
tetly, February, 1938. 
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pendaUe, strong memory habits support and enable flights of imagina- 
tion, the Iririrf of creative imagination that makes Plato’s Dialogues 
and Newton’s Prinevpia possible— and incidentally intdligible to the 
modem reader . . . 

Recent years have seen a strikingly increased liveliness of the social 
studies in most of the colics. In some instances this has occurred 
within an already liberal tradition of concern with social education by 
Ttiftlring such education take account of unpopular as well as prevailing 
social theories and realities. B^ington students have been eng^ed 
for a number of years in a thorough economic, historical, and psycho- 
logical investigation of the Bennington locality that they call the 
Bennington Survey. Sarah Lawrence students have recently made stud- 
ies of housing problems for a public authority in the city of Yonkers, 
New York. Bard and Bennington students frequently use their winter 
field and reading periods for investigations in social science. In these 
and other ways the social significance of college education is being put 
to severe tests. 

Exactly what types of social outlook and what conceptions of indi- 
viduality govern such studies and emerge from them, however, it is difS- 
cult to discover. Perhaps it is suflScient for present purposes to say that 
in this aspect of education— equipping the individual to understand his 
own human nature and to live in society in such a way as to contribute 
toward the betterment of society— may be found one of the most pro- 
found challenges to the present movement for the reconsideration of 
general education. Some colleges are predominantly controlled by a 
theory that t^es its form from assumptions regarding the nature and 
growth of the individual. Other colleges are predominantly controlled 
by an educational theory stemming from the logic of conventional aca- 
dmic scholarship. Still other institutions build their curricula pri- 
marily upon the basis of an analytis of the social culture and problems 
of our day. Which of these policies, or what combination of them, if 
a combination is possible, or what other policy should guide general 
education in the college? 

4. Educational Use of the Past and the Present 
Perhaps all the colleges would want to insist that their work is de- 
signed to take account realistically of the true nature of life in the 
present. Perhaps all would regard their policies with respect to the 
study of history and the transmission of the cultural heritage as cal- 
culated to serve the educational interests of the modem man. One 
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cannot avoid the impression, however, that there are deep-lying differ- 
ences of educational outlook among the colleges, and indeed within a 
given college, in this connection. 

St. John’s College sets the form of its courses in terms of the heritage 
of the race, but reports the liveliest discussion in its seminars with re- 
spect to current problems and policies. Other colleges in this group set 
the form of their courses primarily in terms of an empirical approach 
to current life, but report constant awareness among students of the 
necessity of treating current problems historically if they are to be 
viewed in proper perspective. It is impossible to suppose that these two 
diametrically opposed approaches yield the same results or are in gen- 
eral equally wise. In so far as there is the possibility that the St. John’s 
approach may lead to a dualism between thought and action in the 
present lives of students, that approach would be unwise. In so far as 
the ‘progressive education' approach may possibly permit open recep- 
tivity to empirical data to crystallize into a philosophy of classic em- 
piricism, that approach would also be unwise. It is important to recog- 
nize that educational authoritarianism may arise from more than one 
source; perpetuation of vestigial remains of absolutism in a world seek- 
ing to live democratically is one form of it; preoccupation with facts, 
especially if they be scrupulously limited to the contwnporary, to the 
exclusion of historical efforts at philosophical sjmthesis and interpreta- 
tion, is scientistic and is another form of it. 

The primary question for general education in this connection may 
be stated from two angles: First, how, in the educational process, may 
we recognize history as continuous with the present and the future with- 
out falling into the trap of reasoning by historical analogy in confront- 
ing the problems of our own day? Second, how may we deal realistically 
in education with problems that appear to us to be defined in terms of 
unique conditions without doing violence in our thinking to the funda- 
mental categories in which our race e^qp^ience has been transmitted? 
In time the various approaches of the experimental colleges may shed 
considerable light upon this important question. As yet they have not 
done so. 


6. The College and the Community 

The American college has frequently been accused of being a 
cloistered institution, protecting itself from face-to-face contact with 
the life surrounding it. A number of the experimental colleges, while 
recognizing that a certain amount of such isolation is perhaps inherent 
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in the nature of an institution, have undertaken to bridge the educa- 
tional gap between college and community. 

One of the difficult questions such a college must face is: What is 
the commmity with which the college seeks to relate its work? The 
word ‘community’ denotes sharing. Is the community, then, the imme- 
diate geographical unit surrounding the college? Is it, at least for cer- 
tam purposes, as broad as the nation, or even the world? All colleges, 
of course, relate themselves in certain ways to more than one such unit. 
The question has not as yet been squarely faced by the present group 
of colleges that, nevertheless, are in the vanguard of efforts to develop 
community-centered educational activities for college students. 

The key to the appraisal of such efforts should be the extent of par- 
Hcipation in responsibility afforded students in such community activi- 
ties. Most efforts to date have been more in the nature of observations 
of community problems than of participation in their solution. Inter- 
esting and valuable beginnings have been made, however, and the 
historic town-and-gown antagonisms, incidentally, are in consequence 
withering away perceptibly. 

In the Bennington Survey, previously referred to, students have con- 
stantly had to win the confidence of citizens in order to secure necessary 
data. This is a form of ‘participation.’ They have formulated plans to 
put the results of the studies inconspicuously into the hands of indi- 
viduals and groups in a position to use them in action. This is a real 
part of the task of working with the community. The Sarah Lawrence 
housing study was made and followed up by students as a part of a 
public program for better housing. 

Fortunate immediate community contacts have been difficult to 
make in several of these colleges. St. John’s appears to have little in 
common today with the town of Annapolis, which is an important naval 
center, although shared interests may conceivably develop as the new 
college program continues. Sarah Lawrence is located in a complex 
metropolitan center having no singleness of purpose. Bard, Bennington, 
and Black Moimtain confront, in varying degrees, the problem of de- 
termining what need they have for contact with urban life and how to 
make most effective use of such contacts as are within their reach. 
Of course, it is still an unanswered question whether a college is better 
located in a ^arsely populated region or in an urban center; certainly 
both locations present unique problems. 

To preserve a certain int^rity in the group life of a college and yet 
to share in the life of the effective commimities, numerous and over- 
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lapping, that make up the modem world is the task of the college en- 
deavoring to achieve general education. There is no simple solution to 
this problem for any college, whatever its location, and there is every 
possibility of important gains in the quality of education if every college 
were to face the problem squarely. 

VI. Ths Futubb of Gbnebal Education in Exfbbimbintal 

Colleges 

In the light of the forcing analysis it is possible to identify certain 
questions that the experimental colleges must ask themselves if thqy 
are properly to evaluate their own work and with which all others in- 
terested in the improvement of general education will find it necessary 
to deal in some manner. These questions, together with an indication 
of their significance, are: 

1. How may the colleges assure themselves that graduates under 
these plans possess the wide range of relatively elementary, but exceed- 
ingly valuable, tjqies of practical information required by an individual 
for effective living? The arts of tiie home, for esample, appear to re- 
ceive comparatively scant attention in most of these colleges. 

2. How are the distinctive needs of the two sexes to be discovered 
and dealt with in relation to one another? Is this problem solved auto- 
matically in a co-educational college? Can it be solved in any adequate 
way in a college exclusively either for men or for women? 

3. How are the major requirements of a general education for stu- 
dents who are protective members of the great professions, such as law 
or medicine, to be met prior to the time when a student has intelligently 
identified himself with one of these professional groups and has thus 
been enabled to see the fundamental questions of American culture in 
direct relation to professional interests and problems? Should the col- 
lege arrogate unto itself so exclusively as it has tended to do the re- 
sponsibility for general education, or should this responsibility be 
shared by professional schools? 

1 Is general education in these colleges still coudied, to a degree, 
m the framework of the traditional and aristocratic absolutisms, while 
the surrounding culture is struggling, through science, to live in accord- 
ance with the democratic ideal? If so, do they wish to defend a 
cloistered position that is irrelevant to the basic trends of the culture? 

5. To what degree, if at all, are the 'progressive education’ colleges 
making a fetish of the ‘needs’ and interests of the individual stud^t and 
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thus fostering a type of dilettantism in place of substantial educational 
work? 

6. What measures are the experimental colleges taking to keep alive 
their reconstnuMve function as they grow older? The conservative 
function is inevitably safeguarded as an experiment becomes institu- 
tionalized and there is always the danger of insights gained through ex- 
perim^tal effort being transposed into a new form of doctrine. 

These six questions will serve to illustrate the type of appraisal nec- 
essary if the experimental colleges are to contmue their significant con- 
tribution to Americmi education. At least one of the colleges, Benning- 
ton, has formulated systematic plans for evaluation in the years imme- 
diately ahead and its faculty is constantly working as a unit upon this 
problem. Sarah Lawrence has been working on the collie program 
and studying adolescent needs. Doubtless other colleges are fully alive 
to sudr problems. 

To what extent is an ^erimental approach such as any one of 
those of the colleges described in this chapter— all of which have com- 
paratively high, and some exceptionally high, tuition— possible in an 
institution situated somewhat more normally from the financial stimd- 
point?’ It is true that highly individualized instructional procedures cost 
more money than conventional procedures. It is also true that lai^e 
budget charges are carried in the average college for types of activities 
that make little essential contribution to the quality of the educational 
product and that would be dispensed with if the program as a whole 
were subjected to fundamentally critical reexamination. Basically it is 
not large financial support that enables a college to be experimental, as 
might even be shown by an analysis of the budgets of certain of the 
colleges here studied. 

Critical thought in the field of general education has been greatly 
stimulated in recent years by the ^erimental colleges. It is certainly 
not too much to hope that they will continue to blaze new trails and to 
contribute distinctive understandings of tire complex problem of general 
education, which will imdoubtedly have to be solved in a great variety 
of ways if a policy and a program for education adequate to the future 
of American culture are to be forged. 

*We may note in this connection that Bennington and Bard have csharged 
high tuition, not by choice, but because th^ hare not been able to collect funds 
for an endowment so that large fees have been a practical device for getting a 
new program under way with an adequate faculty salary scale. 
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I 

THE PROBLEM 


The statements incorporated in this chapter by representatives of 
various professions reveal one outstanding feature; namely, an 
awareness of the importance of general education in preparation for 
professional life. In this reject there is little difference between the 
older professions in which instruction has been institutionalized for 
many years, such as Medicine and Law, and the younger professions, 
such as Nursing and Social Work, which have more recently turned to 
colleges and universities for assistance in the training of prospective 
practitioners. The rapid extaision of the training period in both the 
professional and preprofessional work has naturally turned the at- 
tention of educators to the types of new e^eriences that might desir- 
ably be added to those provided previously. While there is no uni- 
formity with respect to tiie manner in which the various professions 
have met this problem, there are several observable common ap- 
proaches to it. 

Each professional group has in recent years recognized that the 
individual must be more than a professional practitioner. He must also 
be a citizen, and as such he must understand the complex society in 
which he lives, and the part he must play in the solution of the problems 
facing that society. In addition, more attention is being ^ven to the 
growth and development of the individual into a mature adult capable 
of living a satisfying life in adjustment with the other members of the 
social group. It is recognized that these capacities for effective citizen- 

* The part of Chapter XI prepared by eadi of these ooatributors is indicated 
in what follows.— Editor. 
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ship and a satisfying personal life cannot be achieved solely through 
professional study, however thorough that may be. 

Professional groups are also aware of the important part general 
education must play in the preparation of the individual for competent 
professional service. As several of the contributors to this chapter 
point out, highly trained specialists seem to be at an advantage in early 
professional life since they are prepared to do well a restricted number 
of routine tasks. But the rapid development of new techniques and new 
principles soon gives an advantage to those who have been broadly 
trained and who have learned the theoretical basis of professional work. 
Moreover, it is recognized that those who have a broad graieral expe- 
rience are better able to see the place of their own professional activity 
in the culture of which they are a part. This point has been made re- 
peatedly by engineers, lawyers, and social workers. The following 
statement from a report of an investigation of engineering education 
presmits this position with great emphasis: 

Certainly engineers cannot assume that the mechanizing process of 
the past three decades will continue without check, or that sociolo^cal 
factors may be excluded from the analysis of ffligineering economy in 
the ^ture, as in the past. Legal rules change slowly and legislation to 
meet social changes is subject to trial-and-error adjustments. Mean- 
while the safety of society seecos to require a type of leadership in in- 
dustry and the technical professions which is highly sensitized on the 
side of social morals and welfare. 

Similar statements from members of other professional groups 
could be found in abundance. 

Educational investigations conducted by various professional 
groups have also thrown the problem of gmieral education into high 
relief. Through a comparison of the records of students in professional 
curricula with their records in preprofessional programs it was dis- 
covered that students with broad general training do as well in pro- 
fessional programs as those who have concentrated in fields that seem 
to be basic to a particular profession. Thus, as Dr. Zapffe points out, 
students who major in the physical sciences in college do less well in 
their medical courses than those who pursue a broader program. The 
argument for a higher degree of concentration in the pr^rofessional 
curriculum is therefore refuted. The newer professional groups are 
fortunately profiting by the experience of the older and are not laying 
down narrowly prescribed preprofessional courses, but are recom- 
mending a broad gmieral education. 
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Another value that representatives of the professions believe should 
grow out of general education is the ability to think, to generalize expe- 
rience, to meet problems effectively in whatever field. Several con- 
tributors point out that the professional schools consider the develop- 
ment of this ability to be one of the primary functions of a program of 
general education. The program should be a testing and a training 
ground for those hoping to enter a profession. In this connection they 
point to the all-too-prevalent practice in the colleges of emphasizing 
the factual content of learning, with the result that students conceive 
education to be the verbal mastery of a body of facts rather than the 
understanding of the relations between things. It is urged that edu- 
cation be functionalized, be meaningfully related to the lives of the 
students, and that they be taught the techniques of intellectual work- 
manship, so that they will come to the professional school— and 
ultimately to the profession and to society— with the capacity to solve 
personal, professional, and social problems. 

The statements that follow are sufficiently representative of the 
professions to indicate a common desire for a broader and more ex- 
tensive general education. 


n 

THE RELATION BETWEEN GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 
Fbed C. Ziim 

Sectetaiy, The Associatioa of Americaa Medical Colleges 
Chicago, Blinois 

I. What the Medical Colleges Want 
1. Changes in the Ideas of Collegiate Preparation 
The problems of general education in its relation to professional 
education have been discussed with more or less animation by those 
who are engaged mainly with the education of fhe youth desiring to 
enter a professional field. Medical educators, in particular, have given 
much thought to the matter. By experimentation, extending over a long 
period of time, consisting of many shifts of opinion, resulting in elimi- 
nation and restoration of subjects tbou^t to be desirable for those who 
intend to study medicine, this particular group seems to have reached 
the conclusion that any course of study that smacks of vocationalism 
fails to give a proper preparation for medicine, and that only a good, 
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sound, basic general education will deliver men and women who will 
eventually prove to be good practitioners of medicine. 

General educators do not seem to understand just what medical 
educators want, despite the fact that much has been said and written 
on that subject in recent years. They seem not to realize that medicine 
is an art as well as a science: in fact, more an art than a science. This 
attitude is evidenced by the fact that general educators recommend to 
their students who intend to study medicine later that science and more 
science is what they need. Perhaps they are not altogether to blame 
for this, because their views in the matter are the result of reading 
medical-school catalogs in which requiremOT.ts for admission are set 
forth in a way that might lead the xminitiated to believe that science 
alone is stressed as an adequate preparation for the study of medicine. 
Furthermore, these requirements are variable, each school setting up 
what, in its opinion, is the preferred comrse of study, although only a 
minimum of science is the actual foundation for such study. 

Many years ago medical colleges were compelled to include in their 
curricula inorganic and organic chemistry, physics, and biology. Even 
English and Latin, so-called ‘medical Latin,’ were included for the 
purpose of making it possible for the medical student to understand 
Latin terminology in medicine — although Greek furnishes more terms 
in medicine than does Latin— and to write prescriptions in good Latin. 
But, with the improvement in college courses and, especially, because 
of the continuing and overwhelming increase in medical knowledge, it 
became necessary to make room in the medical curriculum for more 
medicine. Therefore, chemistry, phyrics, biology, Latin and Englipb 
were dropped from the curriculum and a knowledge of these subjects 
was included in the requirements for admission to the medical college. 

Later, it became necessary, again, because of continuing accretions 
to medical knowledge, to eliminate parts of subjects from the curriculum 
and to stress the importance of continuing one’s education in medicine 
by post-graduate and graduate study. Today, it is generally under- 
stood that in the four years of the medical course it is possible only to 
lay a good foundation on which the needed superstructure for Orient 
medical practice must be built by continued study and preparation after 
graduation from the medical college. In other words, the young grad- 
uate is not regarded as being fitted for the practice of medicine but only 
fitted to carry on his studies, not by experience alone but by further 
study as well. 
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During the time these gradual changes were taking place, medical 
educators were making careful studies of every factor that had any 
bearing, even in the slightest degree, on the accomplishment of their 
students. First of all, they soon became aware of the fact that these 
students lacked the proper preparation for the study of medicine. They 
seemed to lack the ability to grasp the import of what the medical school 
expected them to do. They floundered around for awhile. Many of 
them decided to quit; others struggled on and found themselves laden 
with conditions and failures at the end of the year; others failed out- 
right and were dropped. Naturally, this led to an inquiry into the rea- 
sons for these failures. Had the preparation in college any bearing on 
what happened to these students in the medical school? Or did they 
lack the aptitude for the study of medicine, a very important factor in 
later success or failure? Tests of various kinds were devised by 
psychologists in the endeavor to determine before the student entered 
medical school whether he possessed the necessary aptitude for such 
study. Special studies were made to ascertain whether there was any 
correlation between time spent in college and courses of study taken 
there and accomplishment in the medical school later. The results of 
these studies are most interesting and informative. 

2. The Factor of Time Spent in College 
First, let me i^eak of the time spent in college. For many years a 
high-school education was the requirement for admission to the medical 
school. It has often been said that many of the most outstanding men 
in medicine were only high-school graduates. True, but it never has 
been shown how many of this group of high-school graduates were 
utter failures in medical school mid later in the practice of medicine. 
Furthermore, during those years the comparatively small amount of 
knowledge in medicine did not call for much previous education. 
Courses in the medical school began with one year of six months; then 
a second year— a repetition of the first year; then two years with a 
graded course; then three and, finally, four years. Then the admission 
requirements were increased to one year of college work; then to two 
years of college work, which is the minimal requirement for admission 
today. However, only a very small percentage of the medical students 
of today, not more than mght perc^t, have less than three years of 
•college work. Thus far, these requirements have not been raised to 
three years of college work— although such an increase is in the ofling 
—since careful studies have i^own that because matriculants from this 
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group are selected with the utmost care, they do very creditable work 
in medical school. Nevertheless, the concensus is that another year 
will make it possible to take courses that medical educators regard as 
being fully as important and essential— if not more so — ^as are the 
courses usually embraced in the curricula of the first and second years 
of the arts college. And that brings me to the real problem of the 
relation of general education to professional education. 

3. Early Vocational Training Does Not Make for Success 

What is expected of the future physician? What makes the suc- 
cessful practitioner of medicine? Is it the possession of a vast store of 
factual knowledge or the ability to make good use of his knowledge? 
Is this ability to make use of knowledge dependent on a natural apti- 
tude or on a good general education, which has shaped the student’s 
mentality rather than crammed his powers of memory to the saturation 
point? Studies made to determine the answers to these questions have 
shown definitely that no matter what courses the student may have had 
in college, if he has not learned how to think, how to reason, how to 
marshall what he knows to the end that he can give the answer to any 
question that may arise, he lacks what is needed to make a successful 
practitioner of medicine. In other words, he must have acquired an 
education, not a training; he must be able to make use of what he has 
learned, not to repeat or reproduce what he may have stored up in 
memory— parrot fashion. He must be an educated man in every sense 
of the word. At a meeting of educators held not so long ago, an engi- 
neering teacher proposed that ‘vocational’ training start with the high 
school I What a lot of educational robots that course would produce. 
Every man would know much (or little?) of one subject and nothing 
of anything else. No need for general education in this scheme of 
things. Culture would be forgotten entirely. No need for the humani- 
ties; for the classics; for literature. I am convmced that vocationalizing 
in education has done far more harm than good. It is the ‘moving belt,’ 
so-called, in education. 

Medical educators have gone on record as being opposed to ‘pie- 
medical’ education in any form. They even do not Uke the term. They 
did not coin it; the colleges did. It smacks of restriction, of stunting 
the intellect in every direction but one. It makes it seem that medicine 
is not all-inclusive; that it only demands knowledge in a narrow re- 
stricted field; that it is not real education but only a passing track of 
education; that one can be a good physician and not know much of 
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anything but medicine. The great physicians of the past— and of 
today, for that matter— were not only good physicians; they were also 
scholars, possessed of a real education, one which, from the vocational 
point of view, has nothing whatever to do directly with medicine or 
medical practice. In my opinion, the only ‘premedical’ advice to be 
given the student who intends to study medicine is that he secure a 
good education, which should include the minimal requirements for 
admission to the medical school of his choice. Nor should he choose 
those courses that are easy to pass, with an eye to taking the easiest 
road to acquiring the needed ‘hours’ for passing or for the degree at 
the end of the four-year course. 

4. The Advantages of a Background of General Culture 

Careful study of results over a long period of years has shown that 
students who have neglected the cultural subjects do not do as well in 
medical school as do their fellows who have pursued the opposite 
course. So, we find, that the ranking group of students in medical 
school are the bachelors of arts; then come the three-year college men; 
then the two-year men; and fourth, and last, the bachelors of science. 
This is not an exceptional occurrence. It has happened that way for 
the past ten years during which this study has been made. Is there any 
significance to this? College men say, with frequent repetition, that 
there is little difference between the arts and the science degree 
courses, but that little difference seems to be a determinant in what 
the student does in the medical school. Then, too, there is a difference 
between colleges. The students from some colleges fare badly year 
after year, regardless of what degree they may hold. And the students 
from other colleges do well year after year regardless of the degree 
they hold. Perhaps, teaching has something to do with this. I think 
so because I have seen it happen when a certain teacher left one college 
and went to another college, there was an immediate and appreciable 
change in the accomplishment of the stud^ts from these two colleges. 
The good students came from the college with which the teacher was 
connected. Is there any significance in that happening? I think th«re is. 

It is possible for a student to enter the medical school without being 
able to present credits for any of the subjects required for admission, 
but only by fecial permission of an authorized body, the Executive 
Council of the Association of American Medical Colleges. Personally, 
I would accept a fine Greek scholar, or one with a good educatibn in 
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the classics or in mathematics without sufficient credits to meet the 
minimal requirements in chemistry, physics, or biology because I 
would feel certain that he would do well in his medical studies. He is 
a student; a scholar. He can learn what he must know without placing 
too great a strain on his intellect. Medicine, being largely an art, calls 
for a good education in arts, in the humanities, in the classics, in 
philosophy. Why do medical educators now insist on economics, 
sociology, genetics, psychology, philosophy, and mathematics, rather 
than on more science? Because the physician must be familiar with 
these subjects if he is to be a true physician. He must know people; 
understand them; be able to solve many of their problems. Treating a 
patient for his physical ailment is not all of his problem. There is 
much more to treat; the man mxist be treated. To do that calls for a 
very high type of fundamental education besides some knowledge of 
science. The old-time family doctor may not have known as much of 
medicine as his prototype of today, but he did know his patients. That 
is what is needed now. 

If general educators would keep all this in mind, it is certain that 
they would revamp their courses, change their attitudes, cease trying 
to be ‘pre-’ men, and give to their students advice that would be 
diametrically opposed to vocationalism and that would stress the need 
for general education along lines that will fit men and women for any 
vocation in life. Everyone should know some chemistry, some physics 
and biology, some physiology, some psychology, some philosophy; and 
everyone would be far more apt to succeed with such a broad foun- 
dation, supported by an education in the classics, in Greek, in Latin, 
in the humanities, than if be had sp^t a strenuous four years, or less, 
in science and in the pursuit of credits sufficient to enable him to pass. 

n. SUMMABT 

Summing up, I will stress the need for more college work; for a 
broader, less intense, course of study; for teaching more suited to our 
needs; for more culture and less science, witiiout in the least depreciat- 
ing the value and worth of science. The art of medicine must be con- 
served It has been neglected for a long time. The need for a broader 
education of the physician, to the end that he will serve the patient 
as a human being and not as a case of any particular disease cannot be 
stressed too much. It should be the first thought of the general, as 
well as of the medical, educator. If we will do that, the results will be 
much better than they have been for a long time. It is not credits or 
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hours that count; it is knowledge and the ability to make good use of 
that knowledge. That is real education. 


in 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO LEGAL EDUCATION 

H. W. Arant 

Presideut, The Associatiou of American Law Schools 
Columbus, Ohio 


There is general agreement that a lawyer needs as broad an edu- 
cation as possible. In the course of a busy practice, a lawyer, unless he 
limits the scope of his work, must use practically every field of knowl- 
edge. It may be a case of alleged poisoning, or an altered document, in 
which a knowledge of chemistry is essential. It may be an accident 
case, in which principles of physics or a knowledge of human anatomy 
are important. Instances could easily be multiplied to show the wide 
range of information that a lawyer engaged in general practice needs. 

I. The Lawteib’s Nee® or General Infoemation and C5ui/rtnaB 

It is too much to expect, however, that a lawyer shall possess, when 
he is admitted to the W, all the knowledge of law and all the infor- 
mation of a general character that he will need in his practice. Schools 
of law, therefore, do not profess to give to the student all the informa- 
tion that he will need for a life of practice. In a three-year period they 
can only hope to give him an acquaintance with the elemenWy princi- 
ples of a selected number of subjects, and to develop what is some- 
times called a ‘legal mind,’ by which is meant the capacity to reason 
logically, to distinguish between the relevant and irrelevant in situ- 
ations presented by cases, and to appreciate what the sodal contidera- 
tions are that influence courts in the selection of the principles tii^ 
use to justify the judgments they render in cases presented to them 
for decision. 

Nor can it be expected that colleges of liberal arts, in which the 
student studies from two to four years before he be^s the study of law, 
will be able to give him all the more general information that he will 
later need as a lawyer. But, from the point of view of preparation for 
law, the period of academic study, whatever its length, should accom- 
plish the folldving, puipofles: . 

. In should senre to d^ver. and -^iminate- the 
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student without native ability or industry. A ‘fling’ in the Law School 
should not be required to achieve this necessary end. It should give 
the student, in at least elementary fashion, an acquaintance with those 
fields of knowledge generally designated as the social sciences, because 
they deal with the facts or assumptions upon which principles of law 
rest. It should develop in him an interest in these subjects, so closely 
related to law, that will impel a continuance of reading and study after 
the period of formal education has ended. 

The period of academic study should, of course, develop capacity to 
think clearly and express one’s ideas with precision and clarity. More- 
over, it should give to the student an acquaintance with those branches 
of knowledge that do not have an obvious and immediate vocational 
value to lawyers, but which are essential to a broad culture. Other- 
wise stated, the period of academic study should be built upon a recog- 
nition that the student is to be a citizen and perhaps a husband and a 
father. His general education should be such as will produce a cultured 
citizen, equal to an interested and eflBcient dischai^ of the duties of 
citizenship. A lawyer should be more tbmi a thorough and efBcient 
legal craftsman; his training should prepare him for a position of 
leadersliip; he should, ideally, possess that breadth of knowledge and 
interest that characterize those of our lawyers whom we thinlr of as 
statesmen. 

II. InsAii Standabds 

It would scarcely be contended that the foregoing does not represent 
a somewhat idealistic conception of a lawyer’s general education. It 
must be recognized, however, that in formulating the requirements as 
to academic study, law schools are compelled to stop ^rt of what 
they consider ideal. The requirements as to general education imposed 
by those who make the standards for admission to the Bar are, as a 
rule, lower than the requirements for admission to the law schools, 
and generally a good deal lower than legal educators would 
ideal. Law schools, however, cannot prescribe standards a great deal 
higher than those prescribed by the Bar Examiners. If they should do 
so, commercial schools would spring up with lower requirements for 
admission, and attract those who could be made to believe that the 
education required by the admitting authorities is all that is necessary. 

in. Amount of Aa&nnMic Study Desibable 

In 1921 the American Bar Association wrat, on record as favoring h 
period. of at least two years of academic study priw to to 
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legal study. As a result of a vigorous campaign that has been waged 
since, in behalf of higher standards, only eleven states now permit 
practice before their courts of last resort by lawyers having less than 
two years of general education at the college level, but, according to the 
Annual Review of Legal Education for 1937, no state requires more 
than two years of general education as a prerequisite for admission to 
practice. However, many law schools now require for admission more 
than two years of academic study; a considerable number require three 
years, and a few require an academic degree. If, however, they felt 
altogether free to prescribe an ideal requirement, most schools would 
probably require four years of general education, and admitting au- 
thorities in the various states would doubtless also prescribe higher 
standards. 

The view has been expressed that three years is the ideal period of 
academic study, standards in liberal arts colleges generally being what 
they are. The objection to the fourth year is based on the belief that 
the student has learned how to get by with the least amount of work 
by the time he has completed his junior year, generally rests on his 
oars during his senior year, and develops habits of superficiality and 
laziness while enjoying college life and devoting himself too much to 
extra-curricular activities of small value. 

IV. DrrasGBiNT Ownion on Academic Subjects Desibablb 

There has never been general agreement among law teachers as to 
what specific academic subjects should be studied in advance of law 
study. On a few occasions it has been proposed to the Association of 
American Law Schools that its members require credit in certain sub- 
jects as a condition to admission, but such proposals have always been 
rather quickly and summarily rejected. It would be generally agreed 
that the student should have a generous amount of training in English, 
literature, and language, and some i^eech, for the purpose of developing 
the capacity to express himself clearly and concisely. The ability to 
think clearly and logically should certainly be developed by academic 
studies, to whatever extent is possible, but there does not appear to be 
general agreement as to what studies are best adapted to this end. 
Many are of the opinion that mathematics and the exact sciences 
are best adapted to this purpose; others think logic effective. Still 
others insist that almost any subject is capable of bdng made effective 
for this purpose if it .is handled by a teacher who emphasises clearhess 
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of thinking and precision of expression. It 'would also be conceded that 
a prelaw course should give to the student an acquaintance 'mth those 
fields of knowledge that are basically related to law. The phrase 
‘social science’ is oftentimes used to surest, broadly, this group of 
subjects. As so used, it includes history, political science, economics, 
sociology, philosophy, and psychology. 

Another subject that is considered of general importance is ac- 
counting. As the business man consults his la'wyer more about his 
affairs, it is increasingly necessary for the lawyer to understand his 
client’s business and system of accounting. 

Both the nature and the amount of general education that it is 
practicable to require must depend upon the extent to which educational 
opportunity prevails. The requirement of two years of general edu- 
cation at the college level as a prerequisite to admission to practice 
does not offend our notion that membership in the legal profession 
should not be limited to the privileged few, but such a requirranent 
would have been unreasonable fifty years ago because the percentage of 
persons who could acquire two years of college education was then so 
small. To have imposed such a requirement then would have 
membership m the legal profession possible only for the well-to-do. 
As educational opportunities become more general, the required period 
of academic study will be lengthened. Eequirements as to the quality 
of such academic work will also be more generally imposed and general- 
ly raised, with a view to recruiting the profession from the more 
promising of those who aspire thereto. 


17 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
QuMm E. Doan 

Professor of Metalltirgical Engineering 
Lehigh Univendly, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


1. Thu Emphasis Upon Specialization Prior to 1930 
Beginning in 1930 with the issuance of the Wickenden Report,* 
there is observable a definite trend toward liberalization of the eu^eer- 
ing curriculum. Of the schools devoted predominantly to engineering, 
the Caliform a Institute of Technolo^ seems from its founding to have 

' *8poiMO»d by tijeSoeiely for the PromCtioti, of Engineenag Education. 
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provided an adequate balance between cultural and technical studies. 
Its older colleagues, however, passed through a quarter century or more 
in which the advance of technology lured the student to premature 
specialization at the expense of his general education. The institutions 
yielded steadily to this enthusiasm. The above-mentioned survey of 
engineering education shows that by 1929 only 13 percent of the cur- 
riculum in the representative institutions could be called cultural, in- 
cluding usually English, economics, and a foreign language. 

The demands of a rapidly expanding industry and the development 
of new techniques, including aviation, air-conditioning and refrigera- 
tion, radio, and stainless steels, placed premiums upon special skills in 
these fields. New courses of specific instruction were created and 
parents showed a growing preference for sending their boys to those 
schools offering the most modem-sounding curricula. The prospect of 
studies in aeronautics will attract almost any sub-freshman more ef- 
fectively than will the prospect of history, and it promises to get him a 
higher salary upon graduation. If he follows the lure, it means that 
his general education is effectively ended when he graduates from the 
high school. 

Many engineering educators, prior to 1930, were as enthusiastic 
about specialization as were the boys, and justly proud of the new 
technical developments in their chosen fields. The engineering educator 
is by nature one who is more interested in the materials and forces of 
which he has special knowledge than in men and ^airs generally. His 
sympathy for the liberal arts and the social sciences never having been 
very great, his conscience was troubled little, if at all, by the gradual 
disappearance of general education from the curriculum as the demand 
for the new technologies grew. Commencement orators and dedication 
^eakers might plead eloquently for breadth of educational foundation. 
Ev^ highly successful engineers might adopt this theme, but the pro- 
fessor’s conviction stiU remained that general education could be gotten 
after college—from the radio, the press, and the motion pictures— that 
college was the place to arm oneself with the latest specialties avail- 
able. If our American high schools didn’t complete the boy’s general 
education as the European ones do, so that he might be ready for 
specialization in college, it was not the fault of the engineering edu- 
cators. And neither the professors, nor the boys themselves, nor th^ 
parents seemed to think that at this stage time could be spared from 
their chosen careers for general education. 
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11. The iNELtrENCB of the Wickendbn Rbpobt 
When jobs for graduates became scarce m 1931 and 1932, and when 
specialists of all kinds— engineers, lawyers, journalists, and business 
men— showed in this crisis tiieir lack of backgrounds broad enough to 
cope with the fundamental issues arising, educators and industrial 
lexers alike began to wonder whether our educational policies had 
been soundly and broadly conceived. The Wickenden report was read 
with new understanding. Conversations were recalled in which our 
engineering alumni had said that after they received one or two pro- 
motions, most of their problems and opportunities were non-technical. 
Questionnaires were circulated to alumni and President Compton, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, stated that the answers 
showed less than half of the engineering graduates following the 
specialties they had pursued at college. Our most eminent engineering 
graduates were still stressing in their addresses general education in 
preference to premature specialization, and in the midst of the country’s 
dilemma these statements took on new significance.* 

III. Significant Libebalizino Movements 
1. At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology was among the first to 
take action. An old regulation demanding at least 15 percent of liberal 
studies was ^ven new effectiveness by the appointment of a jomt com- 
mittee representing both engineering and the humanities to integrate 
the non-technical courses into a coherent program. This step was im- 
portant. Other institutions may have had 15 percent of the total work 
in the humanities, but it was usually in unrelated courses scattered 
throughout the four years, wherever it would fit in without interfering 
with the vocational program. One or two semesters of English in the 
freshman year, a foreign language (hardly sufficient to give access to 
the foreign technical literature) in the sophomore year, nothing but 
engineering in the junior year, then economics and a scrap or two of 
'electives’ in the senior year were a common fare. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology prescribed two semesters of “General Study” in the 
sophomore year. The student chose one of four sequences at the be- 
ginning of this year: “The History of Western Civilization,” “The 

' Gilbert £. Doan. “Our sons specialize ” The American Scholar, 6: 1937, 294- 
303; and “Enduring values in Engineering Education.” Journal of Engineering 
Education, SU : 1937, 680485. 
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History of Science and Thought,” “Esthetics and Art,” or “Social 
Science.” This choice he pursued whenever “General Study” appeared 
later in his curriculum. 

The importance of this step, announced in September, 1936, was 
three-fold. It integrated the non-technical studies; it kept alive the 
students’ interest in general fields through the sophomore year, where 
it had usually died; and, pe'haps most important of all, it concentrated 
the attention of faculty and students upon the importance of general 
studies in preparation for a specific career. The example set by the 
leading engineering institution of the country is likely to have far- 
reaching effects. 

2. At the Carnegie Institute of Technology 

An important step in the same direction was taken likewise by the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Its new president, R. E. Doherty, 
prior to a few years as Head of Electrical Engineering and Dean of 
Engineering at Yale, had served more than twenty years at the General 
Electric Company in close association with C. P. Steinmetz. He realized 
fully the need for broad foundations in en^eering education, and al- 
most upon his arrival at Carnegie got his faculty to agree to set aside 
25 percent of the curriculum for general study, about the same pro- 
portion as that at California Institute of Technology.* This plan in- 
cludes an integrated four-year program in social relations, which has 
received very substantial support from the Falk Foundation for its 
continuation. The growth of graduate schools in engineering likewise 
is relieving the pressure of specialization in undergraduate curricula. 

3. At Lehigh University 

At Lehi^ a supplementary project called ‘the program in general 
education’ is being tried with the same end in view. Superior freshmen 
are invited to join and are assigned to an adviser or a tutor whose 
function it is to ascertain and develop their strongest non-technical 
interests and to awaken and nourish new ones during their four college 
years. This aspect of the program, in operation for only two years, is 
in addition to the regular curriculum. But all of the regular engineering 
curricula at Lehigh have likewise adopted 20 percent of non-technical 

* In 1934 while at Yale, Dr. Doherty instituted a Edmilar pn^m in the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering. See B. E. Doherty. “Some adjustments in policy 
and practice in engineering education.” Jomici of Engme&rmff Edwation, 25; 
1934,26-48. 
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studies as a Tninimal requirement. These studies, in the case of one 
engineering department, have been planned, witii the aid of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration and the Arts College, to yield both a 
field of concentration as well as a field of distribution in humanitarian 
studies, the latter to allow for individual preferences on the part of the 
student. Adoption of this plan by other departments is now under con- 
sideration. 

4. At Other Institutions and in Industrial Concerns 

Most colleges have added survey courses in the social sciences and 
have given renewed attention to English and economics and sometimes 
psychology, usually, however, with definitely vocational goals. 

More adequate programs may be e3q>ected at any time, although 
some colleges may be conservative in undertaJdng modifications of 
this kind. Since a considerable degree of selection has already been 
carried out wh^ a student chooses engineering as a career, it is in- 
evitable that student bodies are by nature less interested in the 
humanities than the average, and less receptive to courses in general 
study. Many of them are inherently limited in academic intelligence 
and should become technicians rather than engineers. The exceptions 
are, however, in most cases the best engineering material of the entire 
group and the ablest students. 

While sub-d^artmental heads and small companies in industry 
stiU look for specialized skills in hiring graduates, such as the ability 
to do electric welding or knowledge in a sub-field of organic chemistry, 
and offer bonuses for such skills, the better organized companies are 
employing personnel officers with instructions from above to choose 
men capable of comprehending and meeting fundamental shifts in 
industry and who, by virtue of their broader foundations, can develop 
the ability to handle the larger responsibilities ahead of them. Such 
men learn rapidly to understand the immediate technical problems that 
may confront them and they bring with tiiem more vision mid com- 
prehension for mastering these problems. 

Most fortunate is this championship of a broader educational 
foundation by the large-scale employers of engineers. This influence 
should ultimately bring the d^ired changes in the attitudes of engi- 
neering institutions and gradually also in the viewpoints of prospective 
students and thrir parents. The results should benefit the future engi- 
neer as well as industry. 
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V 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

S £. ZlSMAN 
Professor of Architecture 

Teza.s .^incultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas 


I. Modern Trends in Architectural Training 

Professional training in architecture is only now emei^ing from a 
rigid academism. It had for the most part turned its back on the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship and had come to subject the student in archi- 
tecture to the historical formula derived from the i^cole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, in which the study of the historical masterpieces, the monu- 
ment, and the ‘Classic orders’ took preeminence. Architectural design 
had become a training in esthetics divorced from living needs; plans 
were drawn and embellished to conform to abstract starry patterns, 
elevations were conceived as ‘facades,’ the details of which were taken 
from the vocabulary of historical precedmit. 

The challenge of modem architecture made itself felt in the schools. 
The challenge opposed academism with a vital functionalism. It asked 
that buildings be designed from within to without, taking into account 
new materials and new forms of construction. It asked that architecture 
be created for the individual and social life that would take place within 
the building and not for the sake of outward show, that it deal with 
the needs of human beings in terms of modem society; it asked that 
the architect be concerned with housing, the community, and the 
larger problems of planning, so that ardiitecture would relate to social 
needs rather than boast of well-filled pocketbooks and individual 
power. It asked that architecture come down to earth, that the build- 
ing relate to site and grow organically out of the needs of the common 
Hfe. 


II. Major Obstacles to a Changed Conception of 
Archttectcral Training 
1. The Prevailing Departmentalized Curriculum 
In order to meet the challenge, the professional schools had to face 
two major obstacles. The first was the d^artinentalized, non- 
functional curriculum imposed by the parent engineering school. Al- 
thou^ the problem method was followed in the study of buildings, the 
study of construction, of mechanical equipment, and of eiHmwmcs— 
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elements vital to a realistic solution of design— was given in com- 
partmental courses, held stringently aloof from the problems on the 
drafting board. Buildings were not conceived as structural organisms 
in their societal raivironment, but rather as pictures on paper. 

2. The Lack of Needed Preliminary Training 
The second obstacle was the lack of proper preprofessional edu- 
cation. Like its parent engineering school, most architectural depart- 
ments admit students directly from the hi^ school. This situation not 
only handicaps the student in his study of architecture, but also ac- 
counts in part for the high mortality rate, which frequently reaches 
90 percent, since few of the students go beyond the first or second year 
of training. 

III. Thb Niza> roB a Pbogbam or General Education 
Both of these obstacles point out the need for a program of general 
education. In the early years especially, the student in architecture 
needs general orientation and clarification of the field. The stud^t 
who will eventually enter practice needs to study the personal-social- 
economic-industrial areas of general education in order to create func- 
tional buildings. The studsit who will not continue in architecture 
needs the general education that will benefit him wherever he may 
turn. Architecture is uniquely able to give both types of student this 
general training. 

1. The Nature of Architecture 

The implications for general education in architectural study lie 
in the nature of architecture itself and in the process of architectural 
design. The architectural design requires a thorough analysis of 
the functions of the buildup— its purposes and uses; it requires a 
mastery of technical means— materials and construction; it requires a 
knowledge of climate and geology — ^load-bearing capacities of soils, 
prevailing winds, orientation, and changes of temperature; it requires 
a knowledge of equipment— utilities and services, heating, ventilation, 
illunusation, and sanitation; it requires a knowledge of building crafts, 
trades, and industrial production; it requires a knowledge of economics 
and law— costs, interest charges, insurance, contracts, arbitration, and 
fiduciary responsibility; it requires a training in esthetic problems of 
materials and processes— color, surfaces, tooling, machining, proportion, 
and scale. All this knowledge the architect must fuse in the creation 
of -harmoniously ‘related q)aces' for humanuse. ' ' 
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But beyond this factual knowledge, the architect must have a 
thorough understanding of the needs and desires of human beings, an 
exceptional grasp of personal life and social living. He must see the 
house, for example, not merely as a collection of parlor, bedroom, 
kitchen, and bath, but as the provision of space for private life and 
social intercourse, play, and study; as a shelter to enhance family life. 
As Lewis Mumford has put it: 

[The modem dwelling] is primarily a biological institution ... a 
building arranged in such a fashion that meals may be easily prepared 
and served, that the processes of hygiene and sanitation may be facil- 
itated, that rest and sleep may be enjoyed without disturbance from 
the outside world, that [the rearing and] care of the young may be 
carried on under favorable conditions of companionship and super- 
vision.® 

Similarly, in the design of the school building the architect must 
search beyond the layout of the ‘typical classroom’ and go further than 
the stacking of classrooms, corridors, and auditoriums. He must learn 
the purposes and processes of education, become aware of newer trends, 
create spaces for newer activities. He must understand the value and 
uses of new tools of learning and teaching, such as the motion picture 
and the radio, and take into account the growth of the school as the 
cultural center of the community. For the organic solution of the 
school he must determine where the school is to be located and why, 
in short, he must interpret the social function of the school. 

The student of architecture must therefore make a basic study of 
the society we live in, and the society we are trying to form. For this 
he must start with a study of relations— relations to the social order 
and relations to the physical surroundings, site, and buildings. He 
must become a planner in the widest sense. His study must cover “tire 
range of what is needed to express in the environment the best planned 
life of the community.” This study can be functionally made in the 
problems that confront him for solution. 

There is on the whole little recc^ition of this opportunity for gen- 
eral education that could emerge from tiie study of tiie problems of 
architecture. The emphasis for the most part has bem on the esthetic 
approach, but the demands of modem architecture are forcing both 
practitioners and students to the larger view of their problems. Here 

'Lewis Mumford. The Cultwe of the CUm. (Kew York: Harcourfc, Brace 
and Co., 1938) F.466. 
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and theie in the schools are individuals who perceive the implications 
of the study of architecture as general education, not only as a study 
that is cultural because of its historical and artistic traditions, but also 
because it is the structural and physical expression of our culture and 
requires the study of the interrelationships of the social, economic, 
physical, technical, and spatial elements of our environment. 

2. The Work of First-Year Students at Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Both for professional training and for the general education of the 
many who will not continue into professional life, it is especially im- 
portant to emphasize these needs, functions, and relationslups in the 
early years. One approach may be illustrated by describing a part of 
the work of first-year students at Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

In lectures and discussions, on field trips for direct observation, and 
by reference to the knowledge of the students themselves, a broad 
survey is made of types of buildings. The students begin by making a 
classification of building types, noting the variations within each 
classification and where and how these classifications overlap. Every 
phase of the culture is inevitMy included. The classifications that 
follow are arbitrary; they result from the concentration on physical 
structures. For example, a general classification might be termed 
'leisure,’ but the students decide that the essential functions of enter- 
tainment and sport create different building schemes for the use of 
leisure time. The one tends toward large groups of people, as in the 
theater, and the stadium; the other toward a differeat kind of plan- 
ning for individual or small-group active participation. On this baris, 
for example, the students agree that major league baseball is funda- 
mentally a form of entertainment with commercial overtones and has 
been only misnamed a sport. The clasrifications: 

Habitation: The problem of individual, family, and community living. 
(Houses, houring, hotels, apartments, resorts, etc.) 

Education: The problem of bringing together two levds of knowledge, ex- 
perience, accomplishment, etc. (Schools, universities, laboratories, li- 
braries, museums, aquaria, expositions, exhibits, etc.) 

Tran^ortation and communication: The problem of movement of peoples, 
goods, and ideas. (Qas stations, railroad stations, bus depots, docks, 
airports, telephone and tdegraph offices, etc.) 
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Industry: The problem of production, both manufacturing and agricultural. 
(Various kmds of factories and shops, as wdl as dairy farms, bams, etc.) 

Commerce: The problem of distribution and consumption. (Buying and 
selling of goods and services, shops, stores, offices, etc.) 

Government: The problem of social organization and control. (Court 
houses, dty halls, state capitols, prisons, fire and police stations, etc.) 

Entertainment: The probl^ of ‘passive’ participation in recreation. (Mo> 
tion-picture tiieaters, arenas, ball parks, etc.) 

Sport: The problem of ‘active’ participation in recreation. (Parks, play- 
groimds, swimming pools, beaches, etc.) 

Religion: The problem of worship and commemoration. (Churches, ceme- 
teries, mausoleums, memorials, etc.) 

Hospitalization and sanitation: The problem of segregation. (Health sta- 
tions, hospitals, clinics, sanatoria, etc.) 

Decoration: The problem of ornamentation. (Fountains, park areas, land- 
scaping, etc.) 

City planning: The problem of unification and integration. (Planning in 
its widest application to combine, associate, interrelate, integrate, and 
harmonize all the above classifications.) 

This outline gives only a telescopic view of the multitude of build- 
ing forms discussed and examined, the wide search and study that is 
made, the variety of relationships, and the richness of learning. 

The study of these classifications and their functions portrays the 
entire culture in all its social and economic relationships. The student 
sees the pattern of living and working: making and distributing things, 
movement and dissemination of ideas, problems of private and public 
health. He analyzes the organization and functioning of his democracy; 
he discusses land utilization and conservation; he analyzes and dis- 
cusses problems of education. One of the most intense discussions has 
centered on the difference between education and entertainment in the 
problem of the motion pictures, another on the relations of labor to 
industry and government. 

The foregoing description indicates how these students acquire an 
outlook on, and a broad study of, present-day culture in terms of its 
architecture. They see shelter as a problem that penetrates, is integral 
with, every human activity and relationship. They see it as a social 
study. They become aware of it and in many cases sentitive to all 
aspects of their environment, and they make an exhaustive study of the 
particular problem of shelter that is most near to them, the problem 
of habitation. Whether they become professional architects or not, 
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they have been given a type of general education vital to them as indi- 
viduals and citizens. 


VI 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

W. N. MrrcHBLi/ 

Associate Dean, School of Business Administration 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


I. Gbnebai. Compabed "WITH VocAHONAii Education 

The seemingly contradictory use of terms in the subject of this 
brief discourse will be immediately recognized. Training for business 
has distinctly occupational connotations, whereas by 'graeral edu- 
cation’ is meant that a^ect of the student’s program which is not 
definitely vocational in objective. 

This definition of general education, however, answers one question 
merely by asking another; namely, what are the characteristics of 
unmistak ably vocational education? Yocationalism as an educational 
objective, particularly as exemplified in the curricula of professional 
schools, has frequently been roundly condemned as a pariah in the 
chaste society of the higher learning, though its critics have not always 
taken pains to supply a bill of particulars with reference to its unde- 
sirable attributes. 

This condemnation, insofar as collegiate schools of business are 
concerned, has doubtless often been richly deserved, though there have 
been perchance extenuating circumstances m the case. Training for 
business is a comparative newcomer in the field of professional edu- 
cation. In most such schools the oldest graduates have scarcely yet 
reached middle life; and it is no understatement to say that tiie in- 
fluence of these alumni upon business leadership is as yet virtually 
negligible. Though enrollments have risen steadily, student bodies have 
for the most part been drawn from sections of the community in which 
social and economic status has not been particularly helpful in secur- 
ing special preferment in business. Unlike law, medicine, and even 
engineering, in which apprentice training long since became institution- 
alized, their training programs have not yet been universally recognized 
as the logical educational preparation for business to be chosen in 
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preference to other courses of study, not excluding even the divisions 
of the liberal arts. With the possible esception of accounting, few oc- 
cupations in business have (perhaps, ever will) become so particularized 
that they may be defined and encompassed wiihin narrow professional 
limits. Schools of busmess have thus from the beginning been under 
burden of proving that any specialized formal training was an es- 
sential or even a desirable undertaking in preparation for business 
success. 

It is small wonder, under these circumstances, if they have some- 
times unwisely succumbed to the demand for practical courses. Never- 
theless, there is some reason to believe that progress in devising a more 
rei^ectable program of professional training has been made during 
the sobering years of the past decade. 

II. A Conspectus of the CuemcuiiAs Offeeings of Twelve 
Schools of Business Administration 
I have before me as I write a tabulation of the curricular offerings 
of twelve representative schools of business chosen almost at random, 
which in the emphasis upon general, as opposed to narrow vocational, 
training, I venture to assert, would compare very favorably with any 
similar tabulation made only ten years ago. 

The analysis, as hastily contrived from an examination of catalogs, 
obviously provides no basis for careful quantitative evaluation. The 
titles and descriptions of courses as they appear in published announce- 
ments are notoriously misleading. Courses presumably of the most 
general sort often have little claim to cultural significance, whereas 
courses of the most technical implications may in the classroom, when 
interlarded with the rich philosophy of an able teacher, prove to be tibe 
most broadly significant offerings in the entire list. This study, may, 
however, show the drift of some few straws in the wind of training for 
busmess. 

1. A Division of the Schools into Three Classes 
Of the twelve institutions included in the list, two are so-called 
‘graduate schools,’ that is, they require for entrance the bachelor’s 
degree (not necessarily, thou^ usually, in liberal arts). With no in- 
tentions to make invidious comparisons, these will be designated as 
Class A. Five offer a combined undergraduate-graduate program in 
that they require from one to three years of college work in general 
education as a requisite for entiiance and witiiout exception offer some 
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work extending beyond the normal four-year period of undei^raduate 
work. These, I shall call Class B. The five remainmg schools in the 
list, designated as Class C, offer a four-year undergraduate program. 
Some in this class, in addition, place considerable emphasis upon 
graduate work; some practically none at all. 

2. A Classification of Courses into Five Groups 

The offerings in each of these classes have in turn been listed under 
five categories as follows: 

Group 1. General education; that is, strictly non-business courses, similar 
in all respects to offerings in the programs of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Group 2. Tool courses dealing with subject matter usually occupying 
some place in the advanced work in the divisions of Arts and Sdences, 
but segregated for instructional purposes with particular emphans upon 
thmr application to buaness. 

Group 3. General professional training, dealing with broad prindples of 
business, thou^ not offering specific trmning with distinctly occupational 
bias. Courses in this group are frequently elected by students m Arts or 
Sciences. 

Group 4. Specific professional training dealing with the applications of 
principles in special situations, dther with r^ard to sped& butinesses 
or qjedfio managerial functions in business. 

Group 5. Vocational courses of a very narrow sort, amounting in effect to 
specifio job training. 

The offerings of Group 1 are, of course, mccluded from the programs 
of both Class A and Class B, where training of this type is prescribed 
as a prerequisite for entrance, amounting quantitatively to a minimum 
of two and a maximum of eight full semesters of work, with the aver- 
age for the seven schools thus represented amounting to five semesters 
of prescribed prebusiness training. In the Class C schools with no 
such prerequisite, work included in this group amounts to an average 
of 35 percent of the total, or not quite three semesters. 

Courses classified in Group 2, which are essential tools of profes- 
sional work, comprise 20 percent of the total offerinp in Class A and 
approximately 15 percent of those of both Classes B and C. 

Courses of Group 3, of distinctly foundational character in pro- 
fessional training, comprise 30 percent of the offerings of Class A; 20 
percent of those of Class B; and 15 percent of the total offerings of 
Class C. 

Courses m Group 4, of considerably narrow professional significance. 
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comprise 50 percent of the offerings of Class A; 48 percent of those of 
Class B; and 22 percent of those of Class C. 

Courses of Group 5, which by their nature have least claim to 
recognition in professional education and make no pretenses as g^eral 
education, are wholly absent in the published offerings of Class A, 
seeming somewhat to justify the claims of distinctly professional status. 
Specific job-training courses of this sort comprise 17 percent of the total 
offerii^ of Class B and 13 percent of those of Class C. In fairness to 
the latter two classes, it must be said, however, that the relatively poor 
showing in this respect is alleviated in part by the fact that tiiose 
courses are for the most part electives for which, in some rare instances, 
only partial credit in fulfillment of degree requirements is allowed. 
With respect to Class B, where this showing is particularly bad, the 
loading is made somewhat heavier by the fact that included in this 
group is a liberal sprinkling of teacher-training courses, which, it is 
felt by some schools in this group, are essential since they offer, in ad- 
dition to profestional business training, work for prospective teachers 
in commercial subjects at the secondary-school level— teachers who 
must, in order to meet the demands of school boards, be able to show 
credits supposedly guaranteeing pedagogical proficiency. By reason- 
able standards, however, there is room for doubt whether a course in 
the teaching of high-school bookkeeping is less open to condemnation 
on the groxmds of vocationalism than one in typewriting, tabulating- 
machine operation, retail salesmanship, or time-and-motion-study tech- 
nique, all of which have been noticed in the list. 

For the twelve representative schools combined, approximately 10 
percent of the total offerings fall into this Group 5— not a particularly 
creditable showing, but certainly not, on the other hand, convincing 
proof that the work of representative schools of business is largely of 
trade-school dimensions. 

How a proper balance between general and professional training 
is to be maintained and administered in tiie business-school curriculum 
is a question that naturally is likely to be answered in various ways, 
as is indicated in this threefold classification. Some insist that a four- 
year program containing a gradual transition from undergraduate gen- 
eral education to that of distinctly professional, if not vocational, 
leanings is to be preferred. Some contend tiiat the transition should 
be abruptly made, witii no re^onsibiUty on the part of professional 
school administrations for the preparatory period of general training, 
whicdi they hold should be no different for potential business men than 
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for other educated members of society. With reference to how much 
time this preliminary training may be reasonably expected to require, 
there is again sharp difference of opinion. Who knows best concerning 
the proper division of time between general and professional subject 
matter? This administrative question as to where responsibility shall 
rest is one that only time and further experimentation can determine. 


vn 

THE RELATION BETWEEN GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
NURSING EDUCATION 

ISiUBEL StEWABI 

Professor of Nursing Education 
Columbia University, New York City 


Although nursing as a vocation is very old and some kind of system 
of training for nurses has existed for hundreds of years, the first 
oi^anized preparation of a professional type began in 1860 when a 
school of nursing was established by Florence Nightingale in con- 
nection with St. Thomas’ Hospital in London. 

While Miss Nightingale was very critical of the type of general 
education that most girls received in the Victorian period and did not 
therefore put much emphasis on academic preparation in setting up 
requirements for admission to nursing schools, she did put hi^ value 
on education in its broader sense. Character, intelligence, and social 
background were especially stressed in selecting students for nursing 
schools. She made it quite clear that “a woman cannot be a good and 
intelligent nurse without being a good and intelligent woman.” 

In 1875, three Nightingale Schools of Nursing were established in 
the United States, one in New York, one in New Haven, and one in 
Boston, and by 1900 similar schools had been developed in a large 
proportion of the hospitals of this country. During these early years, 
however, certain fundamental changes were made in the original Night- 
mgale plan, which very directly affected the purposes and the later 
development of these schools. Instead of being set up as at first under 
an independent committee that assumed responsibility for financing 
and planning for the welfare of the school and entering into contracts 
with hospitals for the necessary e3q>erience, the schools were taken over 
by the hospitals and became an integral part of their organization. In 
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many cases the student nurses constituted the entire working staff of 
the nursing department and the school was not only merged, but often 
completely submerged, in the service demands of the hospital. 

Through the organized efforts of nurses and others, laws were 
established and other methods of control set up for the purpose of 
strengthening the educational objectives of these schools, freeing them 
from the economic pressure of the ho^ital, and building a more com- 
plete and flexible educational structure to meet the growing demands 
of the rapidly developing profession of nursing. 

One of the greatest difficulties always was the selection of suitable 
candidates for nursing schools. Most people will agree that nurses 
should have agreeable, cultivated, and well-adjusted personalities, that 
they should know life and people, should be dependable and efficient, 
and have many other desirable social and personal qualifications. But 
the relation of all this to general education has not been well established 
in the public mind. 

With the demand for better prepared nurses, the leading schools, 
even before 1900, began to require full high-school preparation for 
entrance. This requirement was not generally adopted until about thirty 
years later, mainly because hospitals were multiplying so rapidly that 
they could not secure enough student workers with high-school edu- 
cation. The openii^ up of other occupations for women was another 
factor of importance. 

Reports and surveys on nursing education between 1923 and 1934* 
helped to focus attention on the defects and Portages in nursing 
personnel and nursing service and showed the relation of these defects 
to tile existing system of nursing education. The evidences of over- 
supply and unemployment during the depression years drove home 
some of the points made in these reports, and one of the specific results 
was the establishment of high-school graduation as a minimal standard 
for admission to registered nursing schools in practically all sections 
of the country. 

From the beginning of the century certain changes had been going 

'Josephine Goldmark. Nursing and Nursing Education in the United States. 
Report of the Committee for the Study of Nursing Education. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1925) 

M. A. Buigesa. Nurses, Patients, and Pochethodks. (Report of the Committee 
on the Grading of Nursing Schools. 1928) Also, Nursing Sohoob of Today and 
Tomorrow. (Report of the Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools. 1934) 

Q. M. Weir. Survey of Nursing Education in Canada. 1932. 
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on in tlie organization and control of nursing schools that had a direct 
bearing on the question of educational prerequisites. Relations with in- 
stitutions of higher education started in a small way with the prelimi- 
nary part of the nursing-school program, but it was not long before a 
few schools were taken over completely by colleges and universities. 
In some cases the school of nursing became an integral part of the 
college or university; in others, affiliations were set up that made it 
possible for qualified students of the nursing school to enter for com- 
bined academic and professional programs leading to the bachelor’s or 
master’s degree. 

A study made in 1936^ showed that sixty-six colleges and uni- 
versities in this country had established such relations and that 1,832 
students were registered in degree programs in which professional 
preparation in nursing was combined with liberal arts programs of 
from two to four years. Although these collegiate schools were not 
more than 5 percent of the total number of nursing schools in the 
country, the increase in the last few years showed that the trend was 
in this direction. A later study in 1938® showed that there were about 
the same number of colleges and universities offering degree programs 
to graduate nurses, and that 7,995 students were registered in these 
programs. 

The increasing interest of nurses in degree programs and in the 
development of collegiate schools of nursing may be interpreted as an 
indication that the nursing-school group generally feels the need of a 
broader and sounder cultural education as well as a better professional 
preparation. Much additional evidence could be cited in support of 
this statement, but there is room to quote only one source in this brief 
article. 

The National League of Nursing Education, which represents the 
members of the profession who are primarily concerned with the con- 
duct of nursing schools and educational programs for nurses, has re- 
cently issued A Curriculum Guide for Schools of Nursing.^ This was 
the result of three years of study by the League’s Curriculum Com- 

'Ludle Petry. “Basic professional curricula in nursu^ leading to degrees.” 
Americcm Journal of Nursing, March, 1937, 287-297. 

'Louise Oates. “Advanced professional ourricula^-A survey of advanced pro- 
fessional curricula in nursing offered by universities and colleges in the United 
States.” American Janemal of Nursing, August, 1938, 909-914. 

' Published by the National Le^e of Nursing Education, 60 West 5(lth Street, 
New York, 1937. 
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mittee in which a large number of professional nurses and educators 
from other groups participated. After much study and discussion it was 
agreed that the professional program to be recommended should be 
based upon from one to two years of general education of collegiate 
grade and that nursing schools should be urged to advance their edu- 
cational requirements as rapidly as possible to this level. The main 
reasons given were that the young high-school graduate is not so 
mature intellectually, physically, or emotionally, nor so well oriented 
to life as she needs to be for successful adjustment to nursing and for 
her own best growth as an individual. The complex problems to be met 
in modem society, as well as the increasing demands of the nursing 
profession, make it necessary to strengthen general cultural preparation 
and broaden the social outlook of these young women before they enter 
the nursing school. It is generally recognized also that, if nursing 
schools are to reach a full professional status and to attract the type of 
girl needed in nursing today, some advancement in general education 
requirements is essential. 

These recommendations apply to all nursing schools that are inter- 
ested in developing sound, progressive programs of education, regard- 
less of any connections they may have with colleges and universities. 
Where the nursing program is a part of a combined academic and pro- 
fessional program leading to a degree, the general education require- 
ment will be more definitely prescribed in terms of the regulations of 
each particular institution and the special degree for which the student 
is preparing. 

Although tiiere is a very wide variation in degree requirements 
and in curriculum patterns (as shown in the two studies previously 
referred to), most of the institutions tend to fall into two groups. The 
first group requires two to four years of general education on a collegiate 
level as a prerequisite to a professional program of two to three years 
leading to a bachelor’s or master’s degree. In such curricula there may 
be little or no direct connection between the general and the profes- 
sional programs. The second group admits students direct from the 
secondary school and provides a coordinated and, usually, a continuous 
program of four to five years. In some of these curricula the general 
and professional parts are clearly differentiated and in others they are 
integrated throughout with no clearcut division between preprofessional 
and professional. In general it is expected that the time will be fairly 
evenly divided between liberal arts and professional courses, but there 
is considerable overlapping, since the basic sciences m nursing (for 
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example, biology, chemistry, physics, psychology, and sociology) may 
be classified under either general or professional education, and the 
same may be said of hygiene in its various branches— mental hygiene, 
social hygiene, and the like. Some suggestions in regard to the selection 
and arrangement of courses in degree curricula will be found in Part 
III of the Curriculum Guide previously referred to; the main body of 
that Guide deals with the professional curriculum. 

The Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing is another organ- 
ization concerned with the study of professional curricula, especially 
those leading to degrees. This association was formed in 1933 by a 
group of schools for the purpose of working out definite standards and 
policies to guide their own work and that of others who might be plan- 
ning collegiate programs with a major emphasis on nursmg. 

Many of the questions that come to this organization from its own 
members and from the field generally have to do with the content and 
arrangement of combined programs, and particularly with the prepro- 
fessional part, since the professional curriculum does not vary greatly 
from that of any good nursing school. Committees are at work on the 
study of these questions, but no specific recommendations have been 
issued as yet beyond the statement included in the Standards for Mem- 
bership in the Association}^ Briefly, these state that schools qualify- 
ing as members should give approximately equal emphasis to general 
and professional education m the programs leading to the bachelor’s 
degree, and that active members should admit only such students as 
are prepared to take the entire degree program. Associate members 
sometimes carry a three-year, non-degree group of students along with 
the degree group. 

While most professional nurses concerned with the work of col- 
legiate schools of nursing do not question the desirability of a broad 
basis in general education, they are sometimes rather critical of the 
academic requirements set up for their students and the point of view 
of some academic departments with respect to 'applied courses,' 
sequences, and restrictions of one kind or another. Some of these regu- 
lations undoubtedly are justified, but others seem to be unnecessarily 
rigid. Since these problems are not peculiar to any one professional 
field, it would be extremely helpful, especially to professions that have 

** Copies of Standards and further information may be secured from the Presi- 
dent, Isabel M. Stewart, Teachers College, Columbia Universily, New York City, 
or from the Secretary, Agnes Calinas, Skidmore College, 8aiat(^ Springs, New 
York 
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recently arrived in the academic world, to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss some of these questions with others who are working in different 
professional fields. In general, representative educators in the nursing 
field have been opposed to an indiscriminate mixture of vocational and 
general courses in the preprofessional preparation of nurses and have 
favored a cultural, rather than a technical, emphasis in such programs. 
This applies to both high-school and college preparation. At the same 
time, they believe that the natural and social sciences, especially, may 
yield both cultural and professional values and that college courses in 
science should be sufficiently sound and thorough to serve as a foun- 
dation for the professional courses that are to follow. 


VIII 

THE RELATION BETWEEN GENERAL EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 

Mabion Hathaway 

Executive Secretary, Americau Aasociatiou of Schools of Social Work 
New York City 


1. Institutionalization of Education foe Socul Woek and 
Its Rela'hon to Geneeal Education 

Prior to 1898 “ the apprenticeship system developed by private- 
family and child-care agencies constituted the only method of training 
for the field of social work. By 1938 formal instruction in schools of 
social work, including both courses in theory and field work, has be- 
come the accepted method of preparation for professional practice in 
an eiqianding field of social services. The American Association of 
Schools of Social Work includes thirty-two “approved” schools of 
social work in which are enrolled 6,034 students.^ The American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, the professional organization whose require- 
ments for membership depend upon a stated amount of professional 
education in tiiese approved schools, numbers 10,432,^® The forty-year 

“The New York School of Philanthropy (now the New York School of Social 
Work) was established in 1898. 

“Enrollment Statistics; American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
November, 1937, PittsbuigL (Mimeographed) 

” The Compass, (American Association of Social Workers, New York, Jimc, 
1938) 
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period has seen tlie development of professional content and the estab- 
lishment of effective professional associations for advancing and main- 
taining standards of education and practice. 

As preparation for social work first became institutionalized, a 
specific connection with the content of general education was retarded 
by a number of factors. In the first place, the persistence of the ap- 
prenticeship system and the slow recognition of professional status in 
the field of practice were not conducive to the development of large 
student bodies in the then-existing schools of social work. Thus, schools 
struggling to attract and hold students were not inclined to impose 
admission requirements that eliminated many prospective candidates. 
In the second place, the question whether professional education for 
social work should be graduate or undej^aduate was as yet unanswered, 
and the consequent uncertainty had a profound effect in determining 
the extent to which the scope and content of general education could 
really be considered and prescribed. The difference of opinion con- 
cerning the content of professional education was no less striking than 
the difference of opinion concerning graduate or undergraduate 
preparation. Beyond the organization of the professional curriculum 
in terms of class work and field practice there was little agreement as 
to content except as to emphasis upon courses in the field of social case- 
work treatment. This lack of agreement concerning content was a 
third factor retarding the consideration of general education pre- 
paratory to professional study. 

IL The PHorassioNAn CTrKaicrjLTrM Ann Geaduate Study 

Although professional education for social work in the undergradu- 
ate years had its strong advocates in the field for many years, the 
question was rather quickly and easily resolved in favor of graduate 
instruction. In 1921, James H. Tufts found tliat the majority of the 
forty schools then in existence required either two years of college 
work or else prescribed “a college education or its equivalent.”" Yet 
the use of the term 'equivalent’ he found to be so general as to make a 
precise statement of admission requirements very difiScult. In 1935, 
when Mildred Mudgett undertook to study curricula in member schools 
of the American Association of Schools of Social Work, she found that 
nineteen of tiie twenty-nine schools were to be completely graduate by 
1936 and a number of the remaining ten contemplated the transition to 

EdimtimajdTrcmng for Sodd Work. (New York: The 
Ruasell Sage Foundation, 1023) P. 145. 
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graduate status within the near future/’ Subsequently schools apply- 
ing for membership in the Association were required to be on a graduate 
basis, and by 1939 all member schools will have complied with the same 
requirements that affect applicant schools/® Professional education 
for social work at the graduate level has become generally accepted, 
as the public demand for mature personnel, indicated by specifications 
set for positions in public social work, has added weight to the belief 
of educators in the field that both maturity and special training are 
necessary for adequate performance in the field of practice. 

Formal study of professional curricular content was begun in 1931, 
and by 1934 the Association of Schools of Social Work had adopted a 
basic minimal cumculum for the first graduate year. This was re- 
quired immediately of applicants and later of member schools.” This 
basic cundculum brought substantial agreement as to content for the 
first year, although whether the curriculum was basic to social work or 
basic to the practice of social case work has remained a debatable 
question. 

III. Peofessional Education and General Educ.ation 
With increasing clarity as to the content of professional education 
and with widespread agreement that it should be placed at the post- 
baccalaureate level, educators in the field could give more concerted 
attention to the content of general education preparatoiy to tlie pro- 
fessional schools. In spite of the lack of common understanding as to 
any specific relationship, the dependence of professional education for 
social work upon the social and biological sciences had been recognized 
from an early period of development in the professional schools. In 
1921, Tufts found that most of the independent or quad-independent 
schools recommended, in preparation for admission, courses in biologj^. 
psychology, economics, political economy, history, sociology; few, how- 
ever, required such courses. He also found that of schools that were 
integral parts of universities and colleges, those offering professional 
courses in the last undergraduate year could more easily enforce re- 
quirements than could those offering courses exclusively at the graduate 
level,” The ten years following brought genuine acceptance of the 

” Mildred Mudgett. Report to the Executive Coiomittee, American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work, 1935. (Mimeographed) 

** Constitution and By-Laws; Amencan Association of Schools of Social Work. 
(Pittsburdi, 1937, mimeographed) 

"/hid 

“Tufts, Op. at., 160-151, 
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social sciences as basic to the professional curriculum. In 1934, Esther 
Brown found that only one of the twenty-nine schools omitted any 
reference to the social sciences in prescribing admission requirements.^® 
Miss Brown found the schools, however, reluctant to prescribe a 
specific number of credit hours. She also found considerable variation 
in opinion as to the relative value of the several social-science dis- 
ciplines. For example, nine schools made no mention of sociology; 
seven no mention of psychology; another seven no mention of eco- 
nomics; eleven made no mention of political science; twenty-three no 
mention of anthropology. Eleven did not mention biology. History was 
not discussed specifically.*® 

The present trend of opinion with reference to general education is 
best indicated by the report of the Curriculum Committee of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work on prerequisites for 
admission to the professional schools. This report, which was adopted 
by the Association in May, 1937, sets forth the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That economics, political science, psychology, and sociology (in- 
cluding sooal anthropology) be recognized as the preprofessional sub- 
jects most closely related to the social-science curriculum. 

2. That undergraduate colleges be advised to direct prospective 
students of social service into these departments. 

3. That while a student in a school of social work should know 
somethmg about each of these sciences, it is probably advisable for 
him to take not less than 12 semester-hours or 18 quarter-hours in 
one of them while doing a less amount of work in the others. 

4. That the Association is unwilling at this time to dedgnate any 
one of these four subjects as in general more important than any 
other. 

5. That the Association recognizes the value to the student of 
courses in biology and !E^glish literature and composition, and that 
the Association takes it for granted that students will take consider- 
able work in these subjects.** 

Few leaders are at variance with these recommendations, although 
some will maintain that the present stage of development in the field 

“Esther Lucille Brown. Social Worh as a Profession. (New York: The 
Bussell Sage Foundation, 1935) P. 34. 

^ Ibid., 3^. 

“Prerequisites for admission to schools of social work; A report of the Cur- 
ricolum Committee of the American Association of Schools of Social Work.” Be- 
print from Social Serme Beidev, 11 ; 1937, 471. 
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makes it impracticable to exclude from the professional schools students 
who have been disciplined in branches of undergraduate study other 
than those indicated.*® 

These recommendations, which assume the dependence of the sub- 
ject matter of social work upon the social sciences, are amply sup- 
ported by the literature.®® The importance of these disciplines in terms 
of the milieu of the social-work program is less well understood. The 
student of social work today should be re-oriented to the social sciences 
as a part of his professional education. The extension of public social 
services, for example, has had profound effect upon the economic and 
social well-being of certain groups within our population. The sources 
of power affecting these services favorably or unfavorably, the effect 
of public expenditures upon the sources of taxation, and the psychologi- 
cal and sociological effects of the widespread acceptance of social in- 
surance and assistance as necessary parts of the contemporary culture 
pattern can best be understood by students disciplined to turn to the 
social sciences for analysis and interpretation. 

Moreover, the field of social work is changing rapidly. The early 
emphasis upon social case-work to the exclusion of other methods was 
logical in the light of the social and economic philosophy of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The present tendency in 
school curricula to place case-work in a more tempered relation to 
group work, community oi^anization, and public welfare is a recog- 
nition of the effect of the economic and social changes of the present- 
day period. One way of assisting the practitioner to maintain per- 
spective as to methods in the field is to foster developments in the pro- 
fessional schools that will make possible a dynamic relation between 
professional content and the basic subject matter of supporting dis- 
ciplines. 

IV. Pbejsent Peogkams and Pbacticbs 

The present emphasis upon the place of the social sciences in general 
education that prepares for the professional schools does not imply the 
narrow specification of courses in these disciplines nor does it imply the 
exclusion of contributions from other disciplines in the undergraduate 

“Edith Abbott. Education for Social Work. (Social Work Yearbook. New 
York; The Bussell Sage Foundation, 1935) P. 119. 

“ For examples: Edith Abbott Soeid Welfare and Professumd Education. 
(Chicago: The Univeisii^ of Chicago Press, 1931) 

Sydnir H. Walker. iSociol Work and the Training of Sodd Workers. (Uni- 
versity of N(»r<h Carolina Press, 1928) 
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years. Personality factors, such as insight, discretion, and perspective, 
important in any profession, are fundamental to the practice of social 
work and will remain so even when the desirable content of the pro- 
fessional curriculum itself is more clearly defined. In contrast with the 
earlier tendency to minimize other equipment in comparison with the 
importance of personality traits, the present tendency is to recognize 
that the development of personality is dependent to a great extent upon 
the scope and nature of the experience in the undergraduate years, when 
important mental and emotional growth takes place. A general edu- 
cation, broad m scope and high in standard, is a minimal guarantee of 
resources conducive to this development. It is therefore encouraging 
that increasing attention is being given to the quality of undergraduate 
instruction m institutions that contemplate the establishment of pro- 
fessional schools.®* 

Among present tendencies in the field of professional education and 
professional practice that are especially significant from the standpoint 
of general education are the following: 

1. The organized profession of social work as represented by the 
American Association of Social Workers has recognized the importance 
of the social and biological sciences in the undergraduate years. Mem- 
bership requirements' in effect at the present time specify, in addition 
to professional equipment, that the applicant must have completed 
fifteen semester hours of social and biological sciences for junior mem- 
bership and twenty semester hours of social and biological sciences for 
senior membership. Sociology, economics, political science, psychology 
and psychiatry, and anthropology may be offered to meet these social- 
science requirements, although certain other courses are acceptable 
substitutes.*® 

2. Individual professional schools have frequently developed close 
working relationships with liberal arts colleges within their recruiting 
areas. Conferences and consultations have led to some clarification of 
the difference between the content of general education in the social 
sciences and the content of the professional curriculum. Reexamination 
of the professional school requirements in terms of increased or de- 
creased facilities in these liberal arts institutions has also been at- 
tempted with profit. The enrichment of the undergraduate curriculum 

** Constitution and By-Laws; American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
(Pittsburgh, 1937, mimeographed) 

’’Bequiiements for Membership in the American Associstion of Social Work- 
ers (American Association of Social Workers, New York, 1937) 
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and more effective guidance in course selection have often followed. 

3. Through advisory service to state departments of public welfare 
interested in standards of training and personnel, the United States 
Children’s Bureau and the Social Security Board have emphasized the 
value of sound general education as the best preparation for the pro- 
fessional schools and have interpreted the nature of the distinction be- 
tween general and special education for the field. Much credit should 
be given to the work of these two agencies in preventing a mushroom 
growth of pseudo-professional curricula in educational institutions 
challenged by a new occupational outlet for students, but not too well- 
informed about the problems of education for social work. 

4. These efforts are being supplemented by the work of the Associa- 
tion Schools, which, with expanded resources under a grant from the 
Eockefeller Foundation, can develop a liason service with national 
agencies, both public and private, and through field service can inter- 
pret to educational institutions the trends in the field of professional 
practice that will affect curriculum-planning. The present plan of re- 
search to examine the personnel needs in the public social services and 
to study qualitatively the existing specialized curricula should point the 
way to further modifications, not only in special education for the field 
but also in general education upon which it rests as a fundamental 
source of strength. 

In general, professional education for the field of social work as 
it has been developing in the various professional schools has been open 
to some criticism because it is too narrowly prescribed in terms of social 
case-work treatment. At present, however, changes are under way in 
many of the schools that will broaden the curriculum to include other 
methods. Fortunately, education for the profession has escaped a 
narrow specification of prerequisites in the undergraduate years. The 
general acceptance of broad training in the social sciences gives ample 
opportunity for experimentation in the liberal arts colleges and ample 
opportunity for emphasis upon phases of general education that will 
equip the student of social work to function effectively both as a prac- 
titioner in the field and as a citizen of the community. 


DC 

SUMMARY 


The foregoing statements reveal a common concern for the general 
education of protective membera of the various professions. In the 
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introduction to this chapter (discussing the problem) there were set 
forth several of the objectives it is hoped a program of general education 
will achieve. In spite of the widespread recognition of the need for gen- 
eral education there is no agreement in any of the professional groups as 
to the precise character a program of general education should assume. 
In this respect those concerned with professional education are like 
those concerned with other branches of higher education. 

Many members of the professions express the feeling that, with the 
extension of the period of preprofessional education, the problems of 
general education lie more and more in the province of the liberal arts 
colleges. While this is a reasonable position to take, professional bodies 
could promote the development of satisfactory programs of general 
education if they would study the needs of the members of their re- 
spective professions, and express an opinion concerning the tjrpes of 
programs of general education most likely to satisfy these needs. It 
would be a great mistake for professional groups to try to ‘freeze’ the 
liberal arts curriculum by prescribing a number of ‘pre’ courses, but 
faculties of colleges of arts and sciences would be greatly assisted in 
their study of the problems of general education if the professions would 
identify those e:^eriences which seem to be most valuable in preparing 
the student for effective professional life. The fact that this problem 
is occupying the attention of the various professional groups, and that 
some are stud3dng the relation between the professional curriculum and 
a program of general education, is encouraging indeed. 
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I. Inobodxjction: The Situation in Genbeal 
The history of teacher education in the United States, quite as 
much as the history of other types of professional education, has been 
marked by a steady increase in the customary amount of formal 
preparation. In the teaching field this increase has been notably rapid 
since about 1920. At that time less than half the teachers in American 
schools were holders of certificates requiring at least two years of 
collegiate training, and a full quarter were teaching on certificates 
that did not even require four years of high-school preparation.^ By 
1930-1931 this situation had already notably improved. A study made 
at that time revealed that three-quarters of the elementary-school 
teachers in the country had had at least two years of collegiate train- 
ing, while sixty percent of the junior-high-school teachers and eighty- 
seven percent of the senior-high-school teachers had completed four 
years of college training, or more.® The trend thus revealed has con- 
tinued, being strikingly marked by the steady transformation of state 
normal schools, offering a two-year collegiate course, into state teachers 
colleges, with a four-year course culminating in the granting of a 
bachelor’s degree. 

This development has naturally brought into particular prominence 
the problem of general education, at the college level, for prospective 
teachers. The normal schools, charged with the responsibility of prepar- 
ing high-school graduates for the profession of teaching in one or two 
years, had necessarily to put most .of their emphases on distinctly pro- 
fessional instruction. But the four-year teachers colleges are quite 
otherwise situated and have gratefully seized the opportunity to serve 

^National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Vol. VI, “Summary and 
Interpretation,” by E. S. Evenden pp. 32-33. (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1935) 

•Ibid., 42. 
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their students by continuing their general education on the collegiate 
level. Inevitably, in so doing they have been influenced by the theories 
and practices of the long-established liberal arts colleges. It is, indeed, 
a nice question to what extent and in what ways, if at all, general edu- 
cation for prospective teachers should differ from general education 
for all college students. The concept certainly implies an identity of 
objectives; but there are many paihs that may lead to the goal, and 
some may conceivably be particularly suited to persons who are look- 
ing forward to teaching careers. At any rate, considering the diver- 
gencies of judgment already described in this volume with regard to 
procedures in general education, it should be ^ected that institutions 
engaged in teacher education will, like others, prove to vary as to 
general-education programs. 

Before this point is considered further, however, it will be useful to 
remind the reader that the liberal arts colleges are also engaged — and 
notably engaged — ^in the education of teachers. Striking evidence of 
this was provided by the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
which found that nearly one-half of the be ginning teachers in 1930- 
1931 who had spent the previous year at some institution of higher 
education were products of junior colleges, colleges, and universities as 
contrasted with normal schools and teachers colleges. It may safely be 
assumed that the programs of general education followed by these per- 
sons in college had rarely been planned with reference to the fact that 
they were prospective teachers. More likely they were influenced by 
some general policy that had been applied impartially to them and to 
their classmates who were destined for other vocations. It seems ap- 
propriate to add, at this point, that the present chapter will attend 
chiefly to the problem of general education for teachers as it presents 
itself in collegiate institutions mainly dedicated to teacher education. 
To be sure, the general remarks that follow will be intended to have 
significance for teacher education wherever carried on; but general- 
education programs in colleges not specifically intended for pros- 
pective teachers are treated elsewhere, and a special focus seems clearly 
indicated here. 

It would hardly seem necessary to argue that teachers should have 
as extensive and as eccellent a general education as any other elements 
in the community. They share the general needs of other individuals 
who are members of a society. All the general considerations set forth 
elsewhere in this volume apply, consequently, to them. But, in ad- 
dition, the very fact that they are to become teachers makes it im- 
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portant that they should be helped to attaiu those ends for which gen- 
eral education is intended They are, for example, destined to play a 
major i’6Ie in the general education of the succeeding generation. They 
will, as teachers, Kcercise a peculiarly intensive and extensive influence 
on young persons while, at the same time, they will be acting as the 
deputies of society. For all these reasons it is particularly important 
that their needs, in the basic aspects of living, should be met in such 
ways as to promote their fullest possible realization of personal 
potentialities and their most effective participation in a democratic 
society. Such a meeting of needs is, according to a recent statement, 
the purpose of general education.® 

Leaders in the field of teacher education have been, of course, con- 
vinced for a long time of the importance of an improved general edu- 
cation on the college level for teachers. The National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers studied the problem carefully. It concluded, 
after examining the records of a thousand teachers who were graduates 
of teachers colleges, that general education has conventionally implied 
study of the traditional academic studies— English, mathematics, 
foreign languages, science, and history— while it has neglected the 
social studies (other than history), the fine arts, health and physical 
education, and home and family relationships.* A parallel study of the 
records of a thousand teachers who were graduates of universities and 
colleges supported a similar conclusion. It may be noted that half, or 
very nearly half, of the teachers-college group had had at least some 
collegiate instruction in the followmg fields: art, English, modem 
languages, mathematics, music, biological science, physical science, 
geography, history, political science, and sociology. The same could be 
said for the tmiversity-college group, except that art, music, geography, 
and political science disappear, in this case, from the list.® Figures 
showing the average percentage of work done in ten leading fields of 
study of graduates of teachers colleges as compared with graduates of 
universities and colleges are also interesting.® 

’ Committee on the Function of Science in GcnoTal Education, Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association: Smnee in 
General Eduoalion. (New York: D. Appleton-Centuiy Co., 1938) P. 23. 

*National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Vol. ni. “Teacher Education 
Curricula,” by E. U. Rugg, W. E. Peik, F. K Poster, W. C. Jdm, and R. B. Raup, 
p. 104. (Washington: U. S. Government Printing OfSce, 1936) 

>Ibid., 99, 204. 

*Loe. cit. 
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Percentage of All Work of Graduates from 


Fidd 

Teachers 

Colleges 

Universities 
and Colleges 

Major 

30.8 

23.7 

Education and Educational Psychology 

20.0 

16.1 

Social Studies 

11.6 


'English 

10.3 

12.4 

Science 

8.3 

10.4 

Fordgn Languages 

52 

11.3 

Miscellaneous 

4.3 

8.3 

line Arts 

4.1 

21 

Vocational Subjects 

3.0 

.9 

Mathematics 

2.4 

28 


The authors of the National Survey themselves emphasized the 
importance of general education for teachers, but urged a more func- 
tional approach, more direct attention to student needs — ^physical, 
social, and esthetic, as well as intellectual, more concern with con- 
temporary problems, and more experimenting with survey courses and 
other integrating devices. Their summary and proposals deserve to 
be quoted: 

Summary 

In brief, general education, at least on the junior-college level, 
should consider the synthesis of the major fidds of culture. 

Professional leaders in recent years have been pleading for syn- 
thesis, integration, coordination, and articulation. How dse may these 
be attained except by first setting up curricula for teachers, which in 
turn will react for similar reconstruction of general education on the 
secondary levd? 

Proposals 

1. A considerable proportion, at least one-fourth of a total cur- 
riculum pattern, should consist of general non-specialized courses in 
the major fidds of experience. 

2. Where there are only minimum 3-year and 4-year preservice 
curricula, this work should probably be concentrated, particularly in 
the junior college. 

3. General education should be based upon the social and indi- ' 
vidual needs of students. For one or both of these needs it would 
appear that such fidds of experience as (o) health and science, (6) 
civic-sodal responsibilities and adjustments, (c) recreation and appre- 
ciation activities, (d) home and family relations, and (e) philosophy 
and values should be represented. 
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4. Each field should provide for sufficient time and continuity (at 
least a sequence of a year’s work) to insure adequate grasp of survey 
courses in the fidd. 

5. The dominant criterion for sdection of materials to be taught 
with general education expected as an outcome is understanding and 
appreciation of present-day modes of living and problems. 

6. Synthesis and articulation are to be sought; hence the orienta- 
tion courses shoifid use materials which are related to the more impor- 
tant problems of contemporary life but should utilize any related ma- 
terials from the present ssrstematized subjects as secondary sources of 
'service' value. 

7. Alternate plan. Specific orientation-survey courses should be 
provided in such fields as physical hygiene, mental hygiene, home and 
family rdationships, consumer economics, government, human behav- 
ior, speech, comparative literature, and nature of world and man ’’ 

Attention should be particularly invited to the emphasis, in this 
quotation, on the junior-college level as that at which general edu- 
cation might well be concentrated. That this suggestion is in accord- 
ance with general contemporary trends will be obvious to any reader 
of this volume. It raises a problem, however, that requires some 
particular consideration. This is the problem of relating the special 
interests of any student to his general education; and it presents itself 
with special force to those who, like the faculties of teachers colleges, 
are dealing with a student population possessed of a common vocational 
interest. Is it educationally sound to ask and expect such students to 
devote their freshman and sophomore years entirely to general-edu- 
cation experiences, or, granting that general education should be 
mainly emphasized during this period, should not opportunities also 
be provided for experiences that will relate intimately to professional 
interests? There is a distinct tendency to embrace the former alter- 
native. But many leaders in teacher education feel that this is un- 
fortunate. They hold that students motivated by a desire to teach will 
feel a sense of frustration if they are required to postpone all attention 
to professional matters until their junior years. They argue that a 
program of general education will actually prove more effective if it is 
given a professional tinge. And, finally, they declare that elements of 
general education and of professional education so merge and even 
overlap, in the cases of prospective teachers, that it is entirely un- 
realistic to seek to separate them completely. The issue cannot be 
debated here, but it is clearly one of great importance, not only for 
'/buf., 107-108. See also Part n, Chap. 6, and Fart m. Chap. 4, pa»sm. 
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teachers and other professional colleges, but, in its broader aspects, 
for liberal arts colleges as well. 

II. Peograms in General Education at Three Teachers Colleges 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a description of 
general education programs as they are carried on in several teachers 
colleges. Three institutions have been chosen for description, as repre- 
sentative of vital experimental activity in the field and because they 
differ significantly from each other in their practices. No attempt has 
been made to survey all the programs of general education in teachers 
colleges; nor is there any implication that the institutions referred 
to are superior to all others. 

1. At Colorado State College of Education 

The Colorado State College of Education, at Greeley, began as a 
two-year normal school in 1890.® Few of its earliest students were high- 
school graduates. This situation gradually improved, until by 1918- 
1919 four years of work were offered, the first two of which, however, 
took on a completely collegiate character only a few years later, when 
graduation from the high school became a fixed requirement for ad- 
mission. At about this time the practice was established of requiring 
all students, regardless of their field of preparation, to take a certain 
group of courses. At first this 'core curriculum,’ as it might nowadays 
be called, was mainly professional in character. 

A notable change occurred in 1929. By this date more and more 
of the students at Greeley were completing the four-year, as con- 
trasted with the two-year, curriculum. The College had also become 
deeply interested in improving its practices and in establishing its status 
as an institution entirely justified in granting the bachelor’s degree. It 
found itself, in short, in the same situation and moved by the same 
considerations that were influencing so many of its sister institutions. 
Its response was to establish a group of required ‘outline’ courses in 
literature, science, music, art, language, composition, history, and 
sociology. These were not ‘introductory’ coiu’ses of the usual sort, but 
were definitely designed to provide ‘orientation’ for students who could 
not be expected to carry any of the subjects further. This pattern of 
general education ruled from 1929 through 1934-1935, that last year 

•The author is especially indebted for information regarding this mstitution 
to President George W. Fraser and to Professors W. D. Armentrout and Earle U. 
Eugg of his staff Statements quoted are taken directly from material provided 
by them. 
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being marked, however, by an exjjerimontal program applied to a small 
group of selected freshmen. 

Out of this innovation grew the establishment, in tlie fall of 1935, 
of the General College at Greeley, comprising the work of the freshman 
and sophomore years, which must be satisfactorily completed before 
students may enter the Professional College. The latter, a distinct unit, 
constitutes an integrated three-year course leading to the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. It requires no further description here. 

The development of the General College at Greeley has been ac- 
companied by faculty study of assumptions and objectives and by the 
gradual shaping of an extended statement thereof. This statement 
begins as follows: 

a. The Colorado State College of Education is a technical college 
whose sole function is to prepare persons for teaching in the broad 
sense of the term ® 

b. This function assumes that: 

(1) Preparation for teaching is a continuous, long-run process. 

(2) There are four mam types of abilities and knowledge required 

of the teacher as a novitiate: 

(a) He must have a broad general education. (This assumes 
that much of general education is to be realized prior to 
preservice collegiate preparation of prospective teachers ) 

(b) He must have the minimal essentials of professional fit- 
ness. 

(c) He must be a socially wholesome personality. 

(d) He must have opportumties to develop his own interests 
and aptitudes. 


The statement continues with an elaboration that begins by em- 
phasizing the fundamental importance, for teachers, of general edu- 
cation, and goes on to express belief in the desirability of balanced 
attention to physical, social, and esthetic, as well as intellectual, needs; 
concern with attitudes, appreciations, and ideals, as well as knowledge 
and skill; promotion of power to see relationships and achieve synthe- 
ses; functionality as the major criterion in planning instruction; and 

'It should be noted, however, that a considerable number of students do not, 
upon completing the work of the General College, enter the Professional College. 
Some transfer to other institutions; others discontinue their higher education. 
Moreover, the authorities consider it Iheir responsibility to guide students in the 
direction of modifying their original plans when eiqperience indicates that they are 
better suited for some vocation other than teaching.— K.W.B. 
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encouragement of the prospective teacher’s capacity to be self- 
directive. 

In the succeeding list of objectives first place is assigned to the 
giving of “a balanced general education, stressing both the values of 
contemporary life and of the race experience, in order to enlarge the 
perspective of teachers in training.” Related desiderata are declared 
to be promotion of physical and mental health, and of wholesome 
personality; development of potential creative talent and hobbies; 
raising of proficiency in fundamental skills to adequate levels; stimu- 
lation of scholarship and of such qualities as curiosity, industry, and 
imagination; the breeding of a respect for data, of the habit of gen- 
eralization from data, and of skill in the solution of problems; pro- 
motion of the cooperative characteristics required for effective com- 
munity membership; provision of opportunities whereby each student 
may develop skill in leading and in following; stimulation of the ability 
to view change sympathetically, to understand contemporary modes of 
living and problems, and to utilize properly the values of the race- 
e^erience; and integration of school and non-school experience. 

Such a list of purposes, functions, and objectives is praiseworthy 
from two standpoints; first, whenever a faculty working together at- 
tanpts to state the underlying purpose of its procedures in terms of 
what it hopes to accomplish for the student, each instructor is much 
more likely to relate the work in his particular area to the total pro- 
gram; and second, the statements themselves serve to remind each 
faculty member constantly of the necessity, in general education, for 
an emphasis upon breadth and integration of experiences. 

Succinctly put, then, the present General College at Greeley repre- 
sents an effort ‘‘to provide, at the college level, the best possible back- 
ground of general culture, historical and contemporary.” It offers two 
programs to students. The first, which is followed by most students, 
represents a core curriculum of orientation courses, and is an outgrowth 
of the practices mentioned earlier. The second is of a more definitely 
ejqjerimental character, reflecting “a newer assumption that general 
education varies for each individual.” 

The normal program consists of required orientation courses, as 
follows: 

Freshrmn Year 

Twelve hours of scimce, pving equal attention to physical science, biolc^cal 
science, and the science of human behavior. 

Six hours of art a/ppredation, in which the emphasis is on actual work in 
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crafts, painting and drawing, and ceranucs, and in one of which fields speciahza- 
tion IS permitted in the third quarter. 

Six hours of mum appreciation, in which actual musical expression is en- 
couraged, though not required. The lecture-discussion-listening procedure is 
employed and music is treated “from the viewpomt of everyday life." In the 
third quarter there are separate sections as: (1) songs, singers, and song- 
wnters; (2) the music drama; (3) the relations of music and the other arts; 
and (4) the development of instrumental music. 

Four hours of personal hygiene, designed to develop better health habits 
among the students. 

Sophomore Year 

Twelve hours of social studies. This course is planned to help the student: 
(1) to understand the social world in which he hves and of which he is an 
mtegral part; and (2) to be socially and objectively intelhgent with respect 
to its changes, trends, and problems. 

Twelve hours of language and literature, designed to acquaint students 
with significant selections from the literature of the world, to consider the 
growth of hterary forms, and, especially, to focus on “the development of 
significant social themes that find expression m contemporary literature and 
apphcation in the contemporary American scene.” 

These required courses take up about half of each student’s time. 
It is reported that increasing emphasis is being placed on the in- 
tegration of subject matters (a plan is afoot to experiment with the 
combining of work in world literature and in the social studies), on 
student activity (especially in the art and music courses), and on 
individualization of instruction. Electives may be chosen from the 
same fields in which the orientation courses are offered, with the pre- 
sumption that each student will take two beriming sequences of 
courses related to his prospective major or minor fields of specialization 
in the Professional College. The only work in the division of education 
available to students in the General College is a single orientation 
course. 

The more experimental curriculum has no prescribed courses; an 
individual program is worked out by each student in consultation with 
the director of the personnel department. Here too, however, the 
purpose is basically that of general education. 

Greeley proposes, as indicated in a statement applying to the entire 
institution, both General College and Professional College: 

To continue experimentation with (1) its traditional area— the 
professionalized preparation of teachers, (2) its present philosophy 
of general education, and (3) the added areas of the individual and 
social education of teachers. 
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Professional equipment, yes, to make certam that the what and 
how of teaching of youthful citizens rests upon the wide implications 
of professional study of one’s chosen work. General education, yes, to 
guarantee informed, tolerant, thinkmg teachers, and thus subse- 
quently, it is hoped, a new generation of informed, tolerant, thinkmg 
citizens. Individual and social education, yes, to produce teachers with 
individuality, personahty, and character that will tmge formal educa- 
tion on all levels with James Truslow Adams’s “Great Dream for 
America.” 

It will be observed that the program of general education at Greeley 
has changed from one of ‘outline’ courses in various of the usual sub- 
jects to one of ‘orientation’ courses in broad fields. The tendencies to 
further integration, to more activity, and to greater individualization 
are worthy of note. So is the growing concern that the curriculum 
should be functional. It is also interesting to find a single institution 
that is experimenting dmultaneously with a required curriculum of 
courses designed to assure the general education of all, and with a plan 
of complete election xmder guidance, designed to assure the general 
education of each. Finally, here is an example of a teachem college 
that is devoting its first two years predominantly to general education, 
and that is permitting hardly any freshmen or sophomores to under- 
take courses in the field of education as such. 

2. At Central State Teachers College 
The Central State Teachers College at Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, 
has an enrollment of about a thousand students.^" These arc of typical 
mid-western stock, and average, when tested on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination, approximately the same as 
other teachers-college groups. The faculty is described as “teacher- 
minded” and as “fairly conservative in its outlook on cuniculum 
studies.” 

In 1935, however, a new experimental curriculum was introduced, 
“based on the functional needs of prospective teachers and verought out 
through the integration of subject matter.”” This curriculum is par- 

” The author is especially indebted, for information regarding this institution, 
to Anna B, Heirig and other members of the staff of Central State Teachers Col- 
lege. Statements quoted are taken directly from material provided by them. 

“ For a more detailed description of tins curriculum and of the principles fol- 
lowed in its development, see A College Curriculum Baeed on Functional Neede 
of Students (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936) by K L. Heaton and 
G. R. Koopman, who, as representatives of the Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction, supervised its operation during its first two years. 
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ticularly concerned with general education during the freshman and 
sophomore years. Interesting modifications of practice with respect to 
professional education at the senior-college level need not be described 
here. 

The fundamental purpose of the experimental curriculum was to 
attempt the application, at the college level, of the functional principle 
that has so considerably influenced elementary and secondary edu- 
cation as carried forward in the progressive school systems of the coun- 
try. During the first year, the new program was made available to all 
students who cared to elect it. However, the resulting group proved to 
be so heterogeneous that it seemed better, after that first year, to ofifer 
the experimental curriculum only to students who were looking forward 
to teaching in elementary schools. These numbered one hundred, or ten 
percent of the total student body. 

In setting up this experimental program for a general background 
preliminary to vocational specialization, during the first two years of 
preparation for teaching, the following principles were accepted by the 
faculty: 

1. We believe in a student-caitered program rather than in a 
subject-matter centered program, in the psychological rather than in 
the logical approach; i.e., m the discovery of interests as goals in a 
search for thought materials and for activity procedures. 

2. We believe that education should emphasize growth as its ulti- 
mate goal, rather than subject-matter acquirement— which acceptance 
entails the necessity of opening up large opportunity for self-direction 
in choice of interests and in selection of modes of procedure in the 
search for knowledge and in the solution of problems. 

3. We believe in the selection of larger centers of interest for class- 
room activity, those which are comparable with life situations, and 
which thus demand the crossing of departmental lines; we believe this 
tjrpe of education to be especially desirable in the training of teachers, 
who must find sources of naaterial in eveiy line and learn how to into- 
gratc these into a pattern for the solution of life situations as they 
arise. 

4. We believe that a democratic form of social culture demands a 
problem-solving type of mind, capable of meeting the ever-varying 
demands of a modem society, rather than the receptive type of mind 
which the traditional program has emphasized. 

5. We believe that a coll^ student is capable of self-appraisal and 
self-guidance, and that he should be trained to direct his development 
toward the goal of his own highest potentialities as a person. Only 
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as he learns to (hrect his own growth can he learn the techniques of 
guiding others in their development. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the experimental curriculum at 
Mt. Pleasant was built around what appeared to be the interests and 
needs of the students in all the basic aspects of living. There emerged 
an organization in terms of the following areas for study during the 
freshman and sophomore years: 

1. Orientation and sdf-guidance in all human relations. 

2. Understandings in the held of human development. 

3. Understandmgs in the field of social relationships. 

4. Understandmgs in the biolopcal and physiolo^cal areas. 

6. Understandings in the area of the physical sciences. 

6. Understandmgs in the field of vocational adjustment. 

7. Understandings of values in the appreciative and creative arts. 

The attack upon problems in these seven areas necessitated draw- 
ing upon knowledge from various fields of learning, and interrelating 
this knowledge with the realities of life. Emphasis was placed upon 
the total growth of the individual rather than upon subject-matter 
divisions of the curriculum. In all of the planning an effort was made 
to eliminate those methods and administrative procedures which tend 
to warp personality, and to substitute others which would help the 
student to integrate his ways of behaving, in the face of the perplex- 
ities of life, into a harmonious pattern of living. Stress was always 
placed upon the setting up of ultimate goals of Bfe in place of imme- 
diate goals of the classroom. So the drive for scholarship attaiiunent 
and for growth was held as more desirable than the drive for marks, 
the former as of greater value in the development of a wholesome 
personality than the latter. 

In carrying out their purpose, instructors in the various areas which 
had been established met cooperatively with students for selection of 
particular topics, for decision upon procedures, and for integration of 
elements drawn from the various subject matters in consequence of a 
focus upon different problems. Sources within the community and 
beyond were drawn upon in various ways when a need for the loiowl- 
edges and the techniques of the expert became evident. All classroom 
activity was thus kept close to life issues. Trips to various localities 
were planned and carried out by the students under guidance. By 
letting these grow out of classroom activities and by relating them to 
such activities, rich experiences were gained, and much material was 
accumulated which threw fresh li^t on the problems being studied, 
and which became available for use in meeting future needs as they 
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might arise. The theories of the classroom were brought into touch 
with the realities as life presented them. 

A promment feature of the new program lay in the realm of per- 
sonal guidance. This was never divorced from the pattern of the 
whole program. It was supervised by two advisory officers, one each 
for the freshman and the sophomore years. These officers were chair- 
men of the instructional staffs that were teaching classes on the appro- 
priate level. Begular meetings of these staffs were hdd, for planning 
and guidance purposes. This procedure served to secure the participa- 
tion and cooperation of instructors in canying out the whole plan of 
the experiment. A practice was made of having student representation 
at staff meetings, and the cooperation of students m planning was 
always solicited. 

Instruments of guidance used included freshman orientation week, 
testing programs, anecdotal reports, cumulative records, individual 
counseling, scheduled group meetings, descriptive summaries to par- 
ents. Among tests used were a psychological examination and back- 
ground tests in mathematics, vocabulary, and readmg. When tests 
indicated individual weaknesses, opportunity for remedial work was 
offered by instructors The BeU Adjustment Inventory was used as 
a basis for personality interviews. 

One phase of orientation during the freshman year dealt with the 
field of physical education, with recreation, and with planning for the 
best use of leisure time throughout life. On entermg, college students 
were given diagnostic tests of physical fitness and ability, and the re- 
sulting findings formed the foundation for helping each individual plan 
that ph3rsical education program, for college and for adult life, which 
would best meet his physical and recreation needs. Guidance was 
given in planning a proper balance of time between recreation of va- 
rious kinds and academic work. 

Effort was made to create new interests in fields of recreation and 
to develop leadership in some phases of it. Wherever posable, oppor- 
tunities were given to develop appreciation of, and interest in, various 
arts. Participation in a broad program of Itisure time activities while 
on the campus was encouraged. Many opportunities were offered for 
athletic, recreational, and sodal activities. All these the students 
helped to plan and carry out. Early in the year students discussed 
and criticised the objectives set up for them in these areas and helped 
to revise them to meet thdr specific needs. Each student was given 
opportunity for discussion of his own problems, and for guidance in 
his planning. The program was one of cooperation rather than of 
supervirion. 
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It will be observed that the Mt. Pleasant experimental program 
represents a relatively radical attempt at developmg a pattern of in- 
struction on the basis of students’ personal-social needs. The cur- 
riculum is very broadly viewed. Guidance is stressed. Closer contacts 
with life outside the classroom and beyond the campus are sought. 
Growth and integration are major goals. The various subject matters 
are flexibly employed, elements from several of them are frequently 
brought together because of relevance to the solution of some ‘real’ 
problem. And the students are permitted — or, rather, encouraged — ^to 
share in planning the work to be carried on. It will also be noted that 
at Mt, Pleasant, as at Greeley, professional instruction as such is post- 
poned imtil the senior-college period. 

It is reported that the experiment at Mt. Pleasant has been well 
received by faculty and students alike, that the spirit of the student 
experimental group has been “progressive and creative,” and that thei'e 
is every disposition to give the innovation a fair trial. An interesting 
and important feature is the effort to evaluate results through the use 
of a control group chosen from students who are pursuing the tra- 
ditional program of instruction. This group was selected by a match- 
ing process, using the results of psychological and achievement tests 
given to the entire freshman class. The following instruments were ad- 
ministered to members of each group, upon matriculation and in the fol- 
lowing spring: (1) The American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination; (2) Cooperative Achievement Tests in spelling, literarj’- 
acquaintance, contemporary affairs, American history, general science; 
the Inglis vocabulary test; the Minnesota Reading Comprehension test; 
and the Booker Reading-rate Test; (3) local tests and adaptations; 
(4) special tests of vocabulary, arithmetical processes, library infor- 
mation, critical evaluation of newspapers and magazines, clear think- 
ing in dealing with problems, the application of the principles of science 
to the solution of problems, and ability to investigate and plan the 
solution of a social problem. Most of these tests were also administered 
to a senior class in order to ascertain the end-product of the traditional 
curriculum for purposes of comparison. No report on the results of 
this evaluation program was submitted from Mt. Pleasant to the 
author of this chapter. Presumably it is too early for reliable con- 
clusions to be drawn since the first group of students under the experi- 
mental program is still one year short of graduation. The crucial test 
will come when those who have graduated under the new curriculum 
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can be observed meeting the problems of post-graduate life, including 
— but not limited to — ^those of their profession. 

3. At New College^ 

The two colleges already described have been public institutions. 
New College, “the experimental and demonstration division of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, designed for the professional preparation 
of ‘new’ teachers,” is private in character.^ Its present enrollment is 
three hundred students. The phrase, ‘new teachers,’ implies not only 
that the matriculants at New College are prospective teachers (as 
contrasted with the majority of students at the parent institution who 
are experienced teachers) , but also that New College is seeking to pre- 
pare a new or distinctive type of teacher. From its establishment in 
1932, the dedication of New College to radical experimentation was evi- 
dent. “This new institution,” the ori^nal announcement declared, “is 
deliberately intended to break a new way in teacher education and 
thus provide facilities for observation, experimentation, demonstra- 
tion, and practice teaching in the field of the professional education 
of teachers. An endeavor will be made to discover and develop new 
methods in the field of teacher education. There is a definite intention 
of avoiding in this new education a duplication of present procedures. 
The curriculum will make no attempt to follow either traditional or 
radical patterns but will strike out with a consciousness of an urgent 
need of teachers to be developed and educated far beyond any of our 
present standards.” 

The curriculum of New College, as thus originally conceived, was 
characterized by a number of disfinotlve features. In accordance with 
the original plan, all students were expected to gain first-hand experi- 
ence in 'commumty living’ at New College Community in North 
Carolina. This experience served as an orientation period for new stu- 

”Only after this chapter was in t 3 rpe was it announced that, for budgetary 
reasons, New College is to be discontinued as a separate administrative unit at the 
close of the academic year 1938-39, and its task of preparing beginning teachers is 
to be carried on in future within the general administrative framework of the 
parent institution, Teachers CoUege, Columbia University. Because of New Col- 
lege’s experimental significance, however, and because its example seems likely to 
prove influential in many ways, it seemed desirable to retain the account that 
follows, which should, however, be read with recent developments in mind. 

” The quotation, and others that follow (lacking specific references), are from 
a statement for which the author is indebted to Director Donald Q. Tewksbury, 
of New College. 
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dents and as a laboratory for the discovery and analysis of those 'per- 
sistent problems’ of hving which formed the core of the formal cur- 
riculum. 

These persistent problems are tentatively identified in a recent New 
College catalog as follows 

1. Adjustment to, and cooperation with, others in the family, com- 
munity, state, and other nations. 

2. Adjustment to, and control of, the natural environment, looking 
toward its utilization for individual and social needs. 

3. Achievement and maintenance of physical and mental health. 

4. Creation, interpretation, and appreciation of art and beauty, 
(including leisure-time activities) . 

5. Raising the standard of living, including the provision of food, 
shelter, and clothing, and the satisfaction of wants beyond the essen- 
tials of existence. 

6. Achievement of economic security. 

7 . Acquisition and transmission of the social heritage — ^the means 
by which the human race extends and transmits its heritage, mcluding 
education and educational agencies, vocational choice and prepara- 
tion. 

8. Guiding principles and ultimate values— the development by 
the individual and the group of a point of view about life, a sensitivity 
to enduring vdues and a willingness to act in keeping with them. 

To continue in the words of Director Tewksbury: 

The program of studies in New York City was organized around 
these persistent problems in a 'central seminar,’ which serves as an 
int^ating center for the whole curriculum. Vanous phases of prob- 
lems discussed in this seminar were referred to ‘divisional seminars’ 
organized around four broad areas of human knowledge; viz., social 
science, natural science, contemporary arts, and philosophy. In the 
third and fourth years the central seminar and divisional seminars 
gave way to the 'education seminar’ and to divisional seminars in the 
teaching of various subject areas. Contnbuting to this general struc- 
ture of seminars, a variety of 'service courses’ and 'service units’ were 
organized in New College itself or selected by students from offerings 
in Teachers College and Columbia University. New College also de- 
veloped an ejrtensive guidance program with a 'general adviser’ and 
'field or major adviser’ for each student. 'Student teaching’ activities 
were organized early in the curriculum and carried by students up to 
the point of eligibility for an ‘intemeship.’ 'Foreign study’ was a 

^Teachers College BvUetin, 28th series, No. 3 (January, 1937), p. 12. 
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required experience for all students during the summer and fall of the 
third or fourth year. As a culminating feature of the curriculum a 
fifth year of intemeship with an examination was required for a 
master’s degree. 

It is important to understand that this program was viewed as 
calculated to provide both a general and a professional education, not 
at successive periods but simultaneously. The program was not com- 
pleted, moreover, until the master’s degree was awarded. 

In the light of the experience of the past few years, three modi- 
fications of particular importance have recently been made in the 
origmal program: 

First, the introduction of the bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
fourth year, this degree to be regarded as an ‘apprentice-teachmg 
degree’ prelimmary to the intemeship, second, the discontinuance of 
the North Carolina Community as a New College project, and the 
institutmg, for all students, of a broad summer program of ‘field work’ 
in industrial or agricultural regions, modelled on the winter field 
periods of Bennington and Bard Colleges; third, the reduction of the 
period of 'foreign study’ to a length of five months, also in the sum- 
mer, in order that the total cost to the student of the five-year pro- 
gram may approximate the cost in other colleges. A precollege plan- 
ning conference for new students will be held m September in New 
York CSty. 

The assumptions of the New College curriculum as worked out by 
the faculty on the basis of six years’ experience may be stated briefly 
as follows: 

1. The curriculum should be regarded as coextensive with life, thus 
including the experiences of the student both within and without the 
school. 

2. The curriculum should be organized around the persistent prob- 
1ms of life as revealed in the lives of the students themselves and in 
contemporary society. 

3. Subject matter as such should be regarded as the accumulated 
experience of the race in meeting these fundarnmal problems and 
should, therefore, be looked upon as a contributory, rather than as a 
central, element in the curriculum. 

4. Students should be ^ven adequate opportunities (ihrough field 
work) for realistic contact with conditions as they exist in society 
today. 

5. The curriculum should provide thorough training in the thou^t 
processes of analysis, genera&ation, evaluation, and other elements 
essential to the effective consideration of life problems. 
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6 Students should be given opportunities for participation in pro- 
grams of action in order that their ideas may be tested in action and 
social responsibihty developed. 

7. Standards of achievement in relation to the curriculum as 
defined should not be based on courses taken, subjects passed, or time 
served, but be more mclusive in nature and more functional in char- 
acter. 

8. The curriculum should provide students with the opportumty 
(through foreign travd and study) of testmg their ideas against the 
background of a contrasting civilization. 

9. General cultural elements in the curriculum should not be sepa- 
rated from the professional elements but closely integrated throughout 
the period of training. 

10. The final test of a professional curriculum for teachers should 
be the development of skills adequate for success in student-teaching 
activities and an intemeship in a practical school situation. 

It will be observed tiiat the New College curriculum is definitely 
functional, being built around the personal-social needs of students 
as these relate to, or grow out of, what are called 'persistent problems.’ 
There is notable emphasis on the importance of a broad— and broaden- 
ing— extra-mural experience, at home and abroad. The seminar 
method, which is emphasized, provides opportunities for individuali- 
zation of instruction in accordance with plans arrived at through guid- 
ance activities. Both study of contemporary social problems and active 
participation in dealing with them are ^ected. Integration is sought, 
not only of personalities and of subject matters (in the ordinary sense) , 
but also of the elements of general, and of professional, education. The 
latter is a particularly distinctive point, and one that makes it impos- 
sible to discuss the New College program for general education 
separately from its professional program. 

III. SUMMABY 

The illustrations offered should be sufficient to call attention to a 
number of pertinent facts. Teachers colleges are very much concerned 
with the problems of general education. In their efforts to deal with 
these problems they exhibit— as do other colleges — a variety of pat- 
terns. There are, however, certain discernible common trends illus- 
trated by the institutions described: a broadening view of the curric- 
ulum ; a functional emphasis on individual growth in capacity to meet 
personal-social needs in the various basic aspects of living; a stress 
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upon student activity and upon individualization of instruction under 
guidance; a special, though not necessarily exclusive, concern with the 
contemporary problems of the individual and of society; an effort to 
enrich experience within and beyond college walls and to relate these 
experiences to each other; and, in general, a seeking after integration 
of various sorts. While the majority of the teachers colleges probably 
are tending, along with the liberal arts colleges, to consider the freshman 
and sophomore years as constituting a period that should be pretty ex- 
clusively given over to general education, some oppose the sharp dis- 
tinction between elements of general, and elements of professional, 
training. 

With respect to future trends it is impossible to speak with any 
assurance. On the one hand, institutions that have so recently attained 
degree-granting status may prove hesitant about departing any con- 
siderable distance from the general-education procedures sanctioned 
by the long-established liberal arts colleges. But on the other hand, 
the professional interest of teachers-college faculties in educational 
theory and experimentation, their intimate awareness of developments 
in the secondary-school field and beyond, and, in many cases, their 
very lack of a tradition with respect to procedures in general education 
justify the expectation that some of the freshest and most stimulating 
experiments in general education may be looked for here. It is to be 
particularly hoped that the faculties of teachers colleges, with their 
superior awareness of the problems and potentialities of educational 
measurement, will devote special attention to the development of ade- 
quate programs for the evaluation of their practices in general educa- 
tion. 
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I. Inteoduction 

Throughout the history of education in the United States educators 
have sought to establish harmonious relationships between what may 
be termed ‘classical’ and ‘technical’ education. Witness the breaking 
down of the classical tradition in a few Latin Grammar schools toward 
the close of the seventeenth century and the subsequent emergence of 
the academy with its more practical subjects. Today this long-sought 
harmony is still being pursued in the name of general education. The 
r 61 e of occupational experiences in general education is still an unknown 
one, but scattered throughout the country are educational institutions 
above the high-school level actively engaged in attempts to make occu- 
pational experience a vital part of the total educational program of the 
school. 

Whether one or all of these institutions will ever solve the problem 
of the relation of occupational to general education is unpredictable, 
but it seems, if the solution is found, it will be in the direction of an 
integrative form of education conceived in terms of the present and 
future needs of the individual student. If, as frequently claimed, edu- 
cation is concerned with the individual’s progressive emergence as an 
integrated being for whom life has direction and meaning, it must rec- 
ognize that, in the normal course of an individual’s life, occupational 
and non-occupational experiences are woven together into a total life 
pattern, not into two patterns. Sharp breaks of this unity both during 
and following formal schooling may lead to unfortunate personal mal- 
adjustment. 
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Theoretically, then, there seems little justification for retention of 
the terms ‘general education’ and ‘occupational education,' but elimina- 
tion in practice proves more difiBcult. They are descriptive of educa- 
tional experiences that roughly may be called mental and manual. 
Many educators look upon general education as providing experiences 
that give a basis for living a life, and upon vocational education as pro- 
viding experiences that give a basis for earning a living. But earning a 
living is part of living a life and the latter cannot be completely 
achieved without economic status. Consequently, when such a purpose 
as living a life is taken for general education, then occupational exper- 
iences must become, depending upon the personal and social needs of 
the individual, an integral part of general education. This needs to be 
recognized if education is to fulfill its purpose for all youth. There are 
youth who are best reached through skill experiences and others for 
whom intellectual experiences have the greatest appeal, but for both 
the end, as far as the school is concerned, is the same. This was recog- 
nized some thirty years ago by Dean Herman Schneider, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, when he introduced cooperative education as a 
basic part of the total educational program. Not only has the coop- 
erative movement made use of the reality of experience derived from 
occupational contacts, but with slight modification the popular field 
trips in the elementary school and the high school are based likewise 
on the same principle. 

As illustrations of attempts to relate general education to occupa- 
tional experiences five institutions— Pasadena Junior College, Los An- 
geles City College, Berea College, Antioch College, and the Eochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute — are discussed in this chapter. 
Each of these five is making a contribution to educational theory and 
practice in accord with current needs. Pasadena and Los Angeles are 
publicly supported junior colleges; Berea, Antioch, and the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute are privately endowed; Berea and 
Antioch are degree-granting institutions; and the Eochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute groats no degrees. The chief source of infor- 
mation relative to all but the last institution named has been their 
published documents, as it was impossible to visit each of them. 

II. Peogeams Developed to Emphasize Occupational Motivation 
1. Los Angeles and Pasadena 

a. Assumptions. Despite the handicap of an aura of ‘academic re- 
qiectability’ inherited from their collegiate step-parents, junior colleges 
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are compelled to recognize educational experiences long neglected by 
other institutions of higher learning. Since many individuals seeking 
admission to junior colleges are not far removed from the almost uni- 
versal necessity of earning a living, it is only natural that curriculum- 
makers are concerned with providing educational opportunities that 
give the student some basis for facing such problems. The Pasadena 
and the Los Angeles junior colleges, which function as integral parts 
of public school systems, are attempting to develop programs that meet 
the needs, including occupational, of youth. 

Both institutions proceed on the assumption that students may be 
classified into the two categories, preparatory and terminal. The former 
includes those who plan formal education beyond the junior college; 
the latter, those who expect to find gainful employment at the close of 
their junior-college work. However, it is well to recall that in Eells’ 
study, discussed in Chapter VII, only 28 percent of preparatory students 
actually go on to universities. In reality, then, for most of the pre- 
paratory group the junior college is terminal rather than preparatory. 

Los Angeles modifies slightly the two general classes by grouping 
separately those students who need general orientation prior to voca- 
tional choice and those who must remove certain high-school deficien- 
cies in order to qualify for entrance to the university. This modification, 
however, does not basically change the dual classification. The work of 
the preparatory group finds much of its direction from the demands of 
the junior and the senior years of the university. This is especially in 
evidence at Los Angeles where courses for preparatory students have 
been designed that parallel the lower division work of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. For the preparatory group, then, the junior 
college merely brings the freshman and sophomore years of the univer- 
sity closer to home, with a resultant reduction in the cost of higher edu- 
cation for the student. Collegiate domination of forward-looking jun- 
ior colleges, such as Los Angeles and Pasadena, is unfortunate in that 
it perpetuates the stifling influence of college-entrance requirements. 
The effect on students in junior colleges, as brought out in Chapter VII, 
is one of fear— fear of taking courses not applicable to university en- 
trance. The recent action of Stanford University eliminating specific 
course requirements for admission to the junior year is indeed en- 
couraging. 

So long as university requirements determine the selection and or- 
ganization of courses for preparatory students, the task of setting up a 
program is relatively easy, but the moment such influence is removed. 
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as in the case of terminal curricula, more imagination is required and 
the selection and organization of educational experiences generally be- 
come more challenging and vital. Since ‘terminal’ students need to be 
equipped with tools and skills essential to establishing and maintaining 
economic status very early, it is only natural that opportunity be given 
for some sort of vocational experiences. At the same time both Pasa- 
dena and Los Angeles recognize that living a life is more than economic 
stability and that consequently there is need for educational experi- 
ences beyond the horizon of occupational interest and aptitude. 

b. Courses to Meet Student Needs. To meet the needs of terminal 
students, Los Angeles offers a two-year, semi-professional curriculum 
of both skill and ‘vision’ courses. The vision courses are, in a sense, 
survey courses designed to give the student an intelligent view of the 
world in which he lives. The skill, or occupational, courses are designed 
to furnish the student with a tool that will enable him to find a place 
in industry. It is hoped that graduates from semi-professional curricula 
will be oriented in some measure to the intellectual and social environ- 
ment in which they will find themselves, so that they will have a means 
of getting a start in the economic and industrial world. 

Although vision and skill courses at Los Angeles are distinct, they 
are offered concurreatly— this in contrast to Pasadena, where survey 
courses precede the occupational courses. The explanation for this dif- 
ference is to be found mostly in the fact that at Pasadena there is no 
separation of students during the first two years. During these years 
an attempt is made to provide a foundation for continuing general edu- 
cation through a series of general introductory, or survey, courses within 
the major fields of learning. These survey courses, discussed in detail 
in Chapter YII, transcend the boundaries of usual subject-matter 
courses and constitute the core curriculum of general education. With 
few exceptions they are required of all students in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. In addition to the survey courses, provision is made 
during the first two years for several subject-matter electives to be 
selected by students under guidance. 

The core curriculum of general education constitutes the work of 
the first two years; the work of the last two years is divided between 
university and vocational objectives. University preparatory students 
continue their education in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades through 
sequent subject-matter courses leading to their particular field of pro- 
fessional study or specialization on transfer to the university. The 
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terminal students devote virtually their entire final two years to voca- 
tional adaptation. 

In spite of the excellent effort and leadership of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena in taking constructive steps to utilize occupation as a part of 
the educational pattern, they have not yet solved the problem of the 
role of occupational motivation in general education. Occupation and 
culture seem still to be separated, with only incidental interaction of 
the two. At the same time it is encouraging that two leading junior col- 
leges, in company with many others, are attempting to meet the needs 
of a larger group of youth through an expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity and that they are willing to abandon the traditional first two 
years of college. Perhaps time and experience will eventually bring 
about an integrated program of education in which tlie terms ‘voca- 
tional’ and ‘general’ will disappear. However, the solution of the prob- 
lem is retarded considerably by the increasing tendency of many junior 
colleges to seek programs of specific occupational experiences definitely 
pointed toward single jobs, which may or may not be in existence at 
the time the student leaves school. 

2. Berea College 

а. Aivis. Since its beginning as a distnet and subscription school 
in 1866, Berea has steadfastly held to its purpose of providing service- 
able education to the young people of the mountain region of the South. 
It was early set forth that manual labor be included as an essential part 
of the program, but with the primary object of providing an opportunity 
for students to achieve some degree of self-support. This desire to pro- 
vide for youth education that would be serviceable upon their return to 
their respective communities, coupled with the plan for facilitating the 
chance of youth to take advantage of the opportunity by providing 
some self-support, has resulted in making Berea a unique institution. 

Berea is an excellent example of the fact that, while tlie ends sought 
for general education may be common to a number of colleges, it docs 
not follow that there is an equally common program. It is evident that 
Berea has built a program in terms of the needs of individuals and of 
the region it is attempting to serve. 

б. Organiaaiion. Started as a district school, Berea today is made 
up of the following academic units: 

(1) The Upper Division comprises the junior and senior years, or pre- 
professional work of the Collie of ^rts and Sciences with its affiliated training 
school. 
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(2) The Lower Divmm includes the years of general education from the 
eleventh grade through the fourteenth. 

(3) The Foundation-Junior High School covers the work of the first ten 
grades. 

These three divisions are the result of an administrative reorganiza- 
tion during 1937-1938. General education, as previously, forms a base 
for ultimate professional training. However, at Berea it is necessary to 
look beyond mere administrative organization of academic units to dis- 
cover which is perhaps the most vital aspect of the program. 

c. The Labor Program. According to the labor system in operation, 
students at Berea do practically all the work required to maintain and 
run the school, as well as furnishing the skilled and unskilled labor for 
the various industries on the campus. Each dormitory student works 
at least ten hours a week. Skilled workers — cooks, dressmakers, carpen- 
ters, printers, stenographers, and the like — earn a large part of their 
school bills. Pay is in ‘labor credits’ applied on school bills; no cash 
is given except for surplus credits when a student leaves at the end of 
a semester. 

School labor is looked upon as a means of self-support and a clear 
distinction is made between the work done for pay and the work of 
vocational classes One wonders about this tendency to separate the 
earning of a living from all other aspects of educational experience. 
Berea recognizes that in practice separation is difficult, if not impossible, 
by pointing out that, even though a student comes to the College to get 
an academic foundation for some profession, he will in the course of 
self-support learn a sustaining manual trade. He leaves school with a 
standard education and a lucrative trade and very often in afterlife 
follows the trade that he learned incidentally in school. 

The labor system of Berea is in many respects an extension of the 
old family assignment of chores to various members of the family group. 
Certain chores must be done; so they are assigned to resident students 
who do these tasks outside regular class hours. To some degree work- 
ability of the plan seems to require that students be permanent residents 
of the school community, or at least that no day students live at a con- 
siderable distance from the campus. The school must be a community 
in itself, as well as the community’s school. 

That the labor plan can be applied to schools other than Berea and 
can meet needs of an altogether different type of student is attested by 
such schools as the Kent School under the direction of Father Sill. In 
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most such schools it is essential to recognize, however, that although the 
breadth of the experimental horizon is broadened, no serious attempt is 
made to relate these experiences to the classroom or to utilize them ex- 
tensively as a basis for motivating scholastic pursuits. 

d. Summary. Berea College has long been known as an institution 
that gives very real service in a unique social setting. To achieve its 
goals, Berea has added an extra-classroom labor system to the voca- 
tional and general education courses found at Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena. In giving educational opportunities to students normally at the 
elementary-school and high-school level, it has extended its bounds of 
service beyond those of the traditional degree-granting institution. It 
looks upon occupation primarily as a sustaining factor in the acquisi- 
tion of general education. 


3. Antioch College 

a. Aims. Founded by Horace Mann in 1853, Antioch College con- 
tinued for sixty years after his death as a small college similar in aims 
and methods to others in the United States. With the election in 1920 
of Arthur E. Morgan to the presidency, questions began to be raised 
concerning the purpose of the school and the educational experiences 
that were being made available to students. This questioning attitude 
has remained, and the program at Antioch is now one of continual ex- 
perimentation to the end that there may evolve for students educational 
opportunities that will aid them in achieving what the institution today 
believes to be its basic purpose — ^the development, in proportion, of 
every element of personality. 

To achieve this fundamental objective, the program undertakes “to 
unify the humanities and the sciences, the vocational and the cultural, 
the practical and the beautiful, and the good and the necessary.” These 
aspects of life are regarded as essential and harmonious parts of a well- 
proportioned whole, and not as independent of, or in conflict with, each 
other. In other words, it is recognized that educative e:q)eriences must 
transcend the unnatural mental and administrative compartments into 
which they are so often placed. Antioch, then, recognizes the wholeness 
of life, the individual as an operating unity, and attempts to make 
available educational experiences in terms of this concept that gives 
rise to the need for continuous general education. 

For practical purposes it is recognized that the "pattern of human 
character should ideally include health; economic sense, both personal 
and social; vocational competence; social interest and responsibility; 
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a di^osition to acquire and transmit the culture and wisdom of the 
race; and effectiveness in using all these interests and skills for solving 
one’s own problems and those of society. It should include the habit 
of using both disciplined discrimination and creative imagination in 
ethical decisions, in critical scientific thinking, in esthetic appreciation, 
and in practical taste and judgment.” 

While the faculty of Antioch in all probability believe that this aid- 
ing of youth toward a way of life should be the goal of all general edu- 
cation, they feel that not all individuals can receive that aid through 
the program at the College. The school believes that the characteristics 
of human behavior may be developed to a high d^ee in young men 
and women of good native ability, and that the extent of such develop- 
ment is most largely determined by the desire and expectation of growth 
on the part of students and faculty, and by the wisdom, skill, and energy 
with which guidance and encouragement are provided. Attempts are 
made to eliminate at entrance applicants who are not seriously con- 
cerned with getting an education, as well as those who would be dis- 
couraged by the intellectual effort demanded by the College program. 
There is an additional selective factor that confronts Antioch, as it does 
all schools with a cooperative plan of education; that is, the school’s 
obligation to the cooperative employer. To satisfy this obligation, 
Antioch selects responsible students of character and intelligence who 
will work hard and, if necessary, endure drudgery. 

b. The Counseling Program. The introduction of selective factors 
other than scholarship makes Antioch conscious of the need for careful 
study of the individual, his needs and his potentialities. This has re- 
sulted in an extensive counseling service to students extending from the 
first contact with applicants on through the years they are students.^ 
Each student has a faculty adviser who helps him plan his academic 
program, and who talks over with him, periodically, his interests and 
his college objectives. Every effort is put forth to bring about an in- 
formal relationship between counselor and student, so that the student 
will voluntarily seek counsel as personal problems arise. For the first 
two or three years students are assigned to advisers from a faculty 
group who have special interest in the orientation and adjustment prob- 
lems of underclassmen. After a field of concentration is decided upon, 
students are counseled by a member of the faculty in the field selected. 
Such switching of counselors leads one to wonder what the effect may 

*See A. D. Heoderaon. “Individualization in the Antioch Program.” The 
Educatumd Record, 19: Supp. No. 11, January, 1938, 38^. 
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be on students. It means the building up of new confidences. It also 
seems to mean a change from counselors interested in student problems 
in general to counselors primarily interested in subjects of study. 

c. Program of Courses. Although each student is looked upon as 
an individual, there are certain required courses designed to give a 
common groundwork for cultural studies. In addition, each student is 
required to do approximately a third of his academic work in some field 
of concentration of his own choice. It is hoped that the general required 
courses and the field of concentration together assure the student’s in- 
troduction to a wide range of liberal interests at the same time that 
he is achieving a degree of mastery in his chosen field. 

Recognizing the continuous nature of general education, Antioch in 
1927 instituted a program of self-directed study for students above the 
sophomore year. Under this plan class attendance is not required, and 
self-directed effort over a period of a semester is stressed rather than 
preparation of daily assignments. Students follow a syllabus outlining 
a semester’s work and are required to make as much progress as possible 
working independently. Ample opportunity is provided, however, for 
conferences with instructors and for discussion groups. This placing of 
responsibility upon the student to seek facts and ideas must not be 
slighted in any program of general education. There is need to recog- 
nize that thje development on the part of the student of the desire — 
coupled with adequate techniques— for seeking solutions to problems 
is actually laying a foundation for a continuing general education that 
stops only with death. 

d. The Cooperative Work Program. Admitting tlie importance of 
“fields of concentration” and “self-directed study” at Antioch, the 
Antioch Plan is best known for its efforts in cooperative education. The 
cooperative plan provides that students have contact with the practical 
work of the world to about the same amount of time as they have con- 
tact with classroom activities. Unlike Los Angeles, Pasadena, and 
Berea, Antioch regards the part-time work experience as a liberalizing 
aspect of general education. No student may reedive a degree without 
having had cooperative work experience. 

For the most part, the College fills each cooperative position with 
two students; one works on the job while the other studies. At the end 
of each five- or ten-weds period the two change places. Seasonal jobs 
may be held by a single student rather than a pair. Although the Col- 
lege usually secures the cooperative job for its students, individual stu- 
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dents may be encouraged and assisted in arranging their own employ- 
ment. As far as possible, students work as regular employees and 
receive normal wages. 

In administering this cooperative plan, the Personnel Department 
of the College employs the following methods: 

1. The precoUege and college records of each student, as well as his per- 
sonality and background, are studied in order to provide work that will be a 
developing experience. Beginners* jobs often are necessarily routine, designed 
to develop habits of application and self-confidence and to provide an intro- 
duction to the exacting business world. Later work usually is related to the 
field the student has chosen for his life work, after tastes and capacities become 
more clearly defined. Under suitable conditions, students are permitted to get 
thrar own jobs, which often they can hold without alternates; here they either 
perform special work or serve seasonal industries. 

2. The members of the Department visit employers frequently, in order to 
study the jobs of mdividual students and to counsel with supervisors regarding 
their progress. Also the Department aims to keep in touch with the personnel 
needs of its employers, so that the students selected for placement may be 
capable of filling those needs. 

3. By maintaining contact with students, both in college md at work, the 
personnd directors aim to help each mdividual to interpret his experience and 
work out a career. In cooperation with faculty advisers and the academic de- 
partments, the Personnel Department works toward the integration of the 
scholastic and industrial program of the student. 

During the academic year 1936-1937 Antioch students wore placed 
in the vocational areas of accounting, finance, merchandising, printing, 
publishing, journalism, manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, trans- 
portation and communication, public service, personal service; and 
with such professional agencies as foundations, societies, research or- 
ganizations, hospitals, libraries, museiuns, public and private schools, 
social service institutions, and summer camps. Through these occupa- 
tional experiences Antioch believes that the following benefits accrue 
to students: 

1. A sense of accomplishment. 

2. An accelerated development of personality. 

3. Stimulation of academic work. 

4. Vocational guidance. 

5. Development of financial responability. 

6. Development of desirable standards. 

7. Variety of experience. 

8. Learning by doing. 
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c. The Student Product. As the student experiences the Antioch 
program of required courses, fields of concentration, self-directed study, 
cooperative work, and counseling service, it is hoped that desirable 
changes of personality and character will take place. As far as possible 
no essential element of human personality is left to chance development. 
The d^ree to which changes take place in all aspects of the student’s 
personality and character determines the extent to which the Antioch 
program succeeds. This means that upon leaving Antioch the graduate 
must have achieved not only scholarship in subject matter, but also 
reasonable progress in the following phases of study, experience, and 
accomplishment: 

1. He should have some acquaintance with the physical universe and with 
the laws that govern it, an introduction to our present knowledge of matter and 
energy, and a perspective of the history of the earth and its chief physical 
characteristics. 

2. To this knowledge of the physical world he should add a substantial 
acquaintance with the history and characteristics of life on the earth, its de- 
velopment through geologic time and its present forms, relationships, struc- 
tures, and behavior. This should include an understanding of the human body 
and individual behavior, of how man learns, and how he is governed by his 
emotions and other vital drives and by his intelligence. The candidate for a 
degree should have established reasonable health habits and good standards 
of efficiency in both physical and mental hygiene. 

3. He should have some knowledge of the history of human problems, ac- 
tivities, and achievements in the fields of politics, sociology, and economics, and 
of the human urges they reveal. He should also have a substantial acquaintance 
with great literature and with man’s ability to create beauty in art, hterature, 
and music, and in his manner of daily living. He should have some acquaint- 
ance with acknowledged masterpieces in each field, he should have developed 
sensitiveness to beauty and discrimination of its quality, and should have some 
experience in its creation. He should have achieved acceptable standards of 
written and spoken En^h. 

4. At graduation the student should have made definite progress toward 
the selection of a calling, and have gained some knowledge of the main problems 
and prospects in the field sdected. As a rule the candidate for a degree should 
have reasonable mastery of the skills, knowledge, and adjustments necessary for 
the pursuit of his calling or for further preparation for it. 

5. In addition to his academic work he should have some substantial first- 
hand knowledge and experience of the affairs, conditions, and work of the prac- 
tical world and tiiould be capable of some form of successful productive effort. 
He should be able to recognize and to appraise the factors that enter into prac- 
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tical accomplishment, and to see the possibilities and limitations of economic 
life for fulfilling human aspirations. 

6. In both social and economic associations he should be able to develop 
and to maintain sound and progressive ethical standards. The difference be- 
tween an educated and an uneducated person should be no less distmct m 
ethical standards and conduct than in the natural sciences or philosophy. The 
ethical conduct of the educated person should no more be controlled by the 
uncritical ethical standards of society in general than his ideas on biology and 
phyacs should be determined by uneducated opinion. In personal, family, 
social, and economic situations the studait should have a fair degree of insight 
and ability to meet problems and opportunities of today and of the future. 

7. Finally, he should have an acquaintance with men’s efforts to interpret 
life and the universe in the philosophies and religions of the world; he should 
have under way the development of a philosophy by which to evaluate his own 
^tire experience and bring about design and purpose for his life as a whole; 
and he should have made progress in achieving a way of life consistent with 
such a philosophy. 

/. Evaluation. Antioch rect^izes the innumerable problems in- 
volved in evaluating the success of its program in aiding students to 
find a way of life. For the achievement of some parts of the program, 
such as academic objectives and vocational skills, well-matured and 
reasonably effective methods are in use. In other aspects — for example, 
the development of desirable social and ethical attitudes and of an ade- 
quate philosophy of life— known methods and facilities for evaluation 
are immature or inadequate. Despite the difficulties of appraisii^ these 
latter objectives, Antioch chooses to retain them and to persist in its 
efforts to increase the effectiveness of its methods and the accuracy O'! 
its appraisals. This attitude clearly reflects Antioch's experimental 
point of view. Its literature gives evidence of a great deal of construc- 
tive thinking about the function of higher education, about what gen- 
eral education should be, about the rfile that occupation plays in tliis 
general education, and about the way each part of the program gives 
expression to a philosophy of education. 

Work is looked upon as a liberalizing experience, not as direct pre- 
paration for a particular vocation. In general, Antioch considers tliis 
experience to be supplemental to regular academic courses rather than 
am integral part of them. This is emphasized by the fact that there is 
not a close relation between the cooperative job of the student and his 
field of concentration. The cooperative plan is, however, an integral 
part of Antioch’s philosophy of education. Occupational experiences 
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are considered in terms of their value in broadening the horizon of stu- 
dents by bringing them into close contact with realities of life. 

4. Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
a. Policy. The history of the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute is one of constant seeking for a program of educational experi- 
ences based upon individual and community needs.® 

The Institute has persistently followed the basic policy of seeking 
an integrative educational program in which occupational and cultural 
experiences are viewed as interrelated rather than as isolated. To carry 
out this policy most effectively, the Institute has for several years fol- 
lowed the practice of calling in eminent authorities in various fields, 
and retaining several as permanent consultants, who aid in making a 
practical and continuous study of the major problems of the Institute. 
The operation of such a study requires significant and usable records 
of all current and historic facts, including objectives, policies, plans, and 
achievements. The collection of such facts results in constant question- 
ing of methods, techniques, and functions. From this basic policy of 
continuous searching for improvement through implemented self-criti- 
cism emerges the program of the Institute today and in the future. 

Being concerned with the needs of each applicant, the Institute 
keeps its administrative organization fiexible. Every effort is made to 
develop an enlarged personnel function and a curriculum plan and pro- 
cedure that meet the requirements of increased individualization of 
school activities. With advice of outside consultants, committees of the 
faculty are oiganized and each assigned the task of stud 3 dng one of the 
more pressing problems. 

Staff studies at the Institute may be classified under four headings; 
(1) objectives, (2) plans— to achieve objectives, (3) operations— under 
the plans, (4) evaluations. The consultants aid the faculty in formulat- 
ing objectives in terms meaningful in the construction of plans and their 
achievement, including means of evaluation. All staff studies receive 
their inspiration and direction from the original request of the Board 
to learn and satisfy student and community needs. FWthermore, occu- 
pational experiences are considered as an integral part of general edu- 
cation, along with the provision for continuous integration of all the 
student’s experiences. 

®For the history of the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, see 
George W. Hoke. EUmng New Traila. (Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, 1937, 164 pp.) 
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As has been frequently pointed out in educational literature, such a 
program requires freedom for thiTilring and acting on the part of the 
student, and the Institute believes that this freedom must function in 
terms of (1) ‘career goals’ that express an evolving way of life, mature 
understanding of values worth seeking and of the means of attaining 
them, (2) planning to achieve goals, objectives, desired outcomes, (3) 
operations under the plan, and (4) self-evaluation. These four student 
activities are carried on cyclically with the reaction of one activity 
upon another so rapid at times as to make them seem simultaneous. 

b. The Coumeling Program. The Institute tries to stimulate the 
studjent to work out a practical plan and to follow seriously his indi- 
vidually planned curriculum. In doing so, it recognizes the need for 
mature counseling to promote self-direction. The counselors work with 
the student as he plans for his career and aid him in the acquisition 
of the techniques, and the traits— especially self-direction and self- 
discipline— necessary for effective self-education. 

Each counselor is also the administrative head of his department 
and enrolls only such students as have planned careers in the field in 
which the department is equipped to give training. Such administrative 
organization eliminates many of the problems found when the guidance 
program is carried by a staff having no curricular responsibilities. 

The Institute regards counseling as an integral part of its total pro- 
gram and believes that the student cannot achieve his potentialities 
without counseled self-direction. Counseling, accordingly, begins when 
the student enters the Institute— and even before that— and con- 
tinues throughout his stay there. An applicant for admission confers 
with the departmental counselor, who discusses with him the practices 
in the occupational field for which that department offers training, 
the working conditions, the probable opportunities for employment, and 
the scale of remuneration. In addition, he points out the physical, 
mental, and educational equipment essential to the effective pursuit of 
various occupational e:q)eriences in general education. 

No tingle item, in and of itself, is used as a basis for admitting stu- 
dents. Esther, the counselor takes into consideration, as far as possible, 
age, intellectual and mechanical ability, emotional maturity, previous 
education, and many otiier factors. It is the pattern of these factors 
and the relation of the pattern to the potential value of the course for 
the particular student that determine the final decision, which is arrived 
at mutually by the counselor and the applicant. In pre-admission coun- 
seling, considerable attention is given to the applicant’s personal goals 
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and the manner in which he believes the Institute will help him in 
achieving these goals. Most applicants express an interest in a definite 
field of technical training, but beyond this their goals are rather vague. 
However, counselors are not too greatly concerned with these early 
statements, which they regard merely as a first step in aiding the stu- 
dent toward a program of self-evaluation and continuing education. 
This process goes on throughout the time the individual attends the 
Institute. In order to further self-education, no provision is made for 
a specific date of graduation.® 

A three-year school student does not usually exhaust all the poten- 
tial values of the Institute for himself during that period. A final re- 
quirement specifies that each student, in conference with his counselor, 
set forth his plans for continuing his education after leaving the Insti- 
tute. This does not imply additional formal schooling, but rather recog- 
nition of the principle that general education is continuous with life. 

After admission the counselor keeps in close touch with the progress 
of the student by means of detailed reports from instructors. In case 
the reports indicate he is not making satisfactory progress, counselor 
and student confer about his difiiculties and the measures to be taken 
to remedy them. The measures taken may involve a change in attitude 
toward work, in study habits, or in the distribution of time. If the con- 
ferences indicate that the student needs to change his occupational goal, 
he either pursues a revised program of work at the Institute or with- 
draws from it. In the latter case the counselor helps in arranging for 
transfer to some other institution or in locating a position. 

In addition to progress reports, counselors have at hand for each 
student a ‘behavior journal’ in which are recorded significant incidents 
of observed behavior. The record is based upon reports (anecdotes) 
from instructors* and affords a cumulative body of evidence relating to 
the habits, ideas, and personality as they are manifested in the be- 
havior of the student. The journal provides a quantitative and quali- 
tative record for the eontmuous use of counselors in conferences with 
students for use in evaluating personal growth, in evaluating the utility 
of various services, and in furnishing credentials at the close of regular 
attendance for employers and for transfer to other institutions. 

c. The Imtructional and Work Program. The Institute recognizes, 

’See Walter Powell “Commencement exercises supplanted.” School and 
Society, 48; 1938, 13. 

’See John A. RandaU “The anecdotal behavior journal.” Progressive Eivr 
cation, 13: 1936, 21-26. 
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further, that there is an instructional element in all counseling, and a 
counseling element in all instruction. On the instructional side, the 
prospective occupation of the student serves as a frame of reference. 
It provides a definite objective toward which he directs his efforts, a 
homing center for his interests, and an initial point of departure in the 
development of a program in accord with his needs. At present, ten de- 
partments conduct training along lines for which there is a demand for 
trained personnel. 

Specifications, based upon a systematic survey and analysis of ac- 
tivities in selected occupational fields, are formulated as a guide for 
training in those fields. Directions and information are provided in 
manuals that outline progressive units of work. The student works 
alone or with others, depending upon the nature of the operations, and 
he is expected to go as far as he is able before asking for help. The 
help normally takes the form of questions through the answering of 
which the student arrives at his own interpretations. In addition to 
individual and group conferences, regular classes are scheduled in which 
the various aspects of the work are discussed. 

The normal procedure, in seven of the ten departments, is for the 
student to alternate between four weeks in school and four weeks on a 
job closely related to his occupational goal. While work for pay is of 
material aid to students with limited finances, only those kinds of em- 
ployment that have a direct bearing upon the occupational interests of 
the student and his program are regarded as ‘cooperative.’ In addition, 
a tour of duty on a number of different jobs within an occupational area 
is expected of each ‘co-op’ student, regardless of his financial status. 
Cooperative employment gives the student contact with reality. It 
serves to correct, enrich, and vivify his school experience, and it throws 
a searching light upon his fitness for tiie occupational area he has chosen 
for a career. This arrangement at present is not feasible in applied art, 
in general home economics, or in publishing and printing, so that stu- 
dents in these fields are deprived of experiences the Institute believes 
would be of great value. 

Hummi contacts, closely associated with the occupational activities 
for which the student is training, are recognized as appropriate subjects 
for discussion m technical departments. In addition to these contents 
a flux and flow of relations— domestic, economic, civic, and social — 
extend far beyond the occupational activities they permeate and moti- 
vate. These extra-occupational situations and responsibilities are dis- 
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cussed in an organized social-science department. This is a service de- 
partment for all the technical departments. Instructors from the 
former are assigned to the latter, and each instructor maintains close 
contact with the department to which he is assigned. 

Operations in the social sciences aim to give the student integrative 
experiences through surveys of the objective and subjective aspects of 
problems in psychology, economics, and life philosophy that have a 
practical bearing upon the individual’s re^onsibilities in directing his 
own activities or in supervising the activities of others. This area also 
involves taking part and cooperating in various social activities. 

Occupational experiences are taken as the common motivating fac- 
tor for focu^g attention upon some problem that, as studied, naturally 
leads to consideration of a steadily widening range of facts and prin- 
ciples. As the student sees the general application of principles, it is 
hoped that his education is general as well as occupational and that his 
motivation in pursuing his Institute work is more consciously weighted 
toward general education. This movement of the student toward a 
broader base of education comes, the Institute believes, not because of 
any special preference on the part of the teacher for general education, 
but because the needs of the student seem to be met (1) when he sees 
his occupational problems in the larger setting of the problems of others, 
the problems of social groups, and the problems of government; (2) 
when he formulates generalizations, establishes a habit of seeking facts, 
and uses these facts and generalizations in all his life situations to 
which they seem to apply; and (3) when he generates the attitudes of 
suspended judgment, tolerance, good-will, self-confidence, and self- 
direction fhat grow out of his activities in pursuit of widened interests 
in balanced proportion. 

Experience has led the Institute to raise the question as to whether 
occupational motivation does not strengthen motivation in general edu- 
cation. Experimentation is going on with two types of elementary 
philosophy courses emphasizing the development of an individual 
philosophy and improved career planning. ‘Related courses’ in con- 
siderable variety have been tried. Survey courses in current literature, 
contemporary history, physical sciences, and the like have been offered. 
An hypothesis has been set up that unity of motivation and intensity 
of effort in activities depend in part upon the adequacy of the student’s 
career plan and in part upon the degree of his emotional acceptance of 
that plan. It follows from this hypothesis that every teacher may start 
with an understanding of the present motivation of his stud^t and 
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counsel him under the stimulation of that motivation either toward 
more intensive specialization of interest and activities or toward wider 
generalization of these. 

d. Evaluation. While the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute feels that it sees its objectives clearly, it is not sure that every 
a^eet of its program provides the student with the best possible ex- 
periences in aiding him toward these outcomes. The Institute is very 
much concerned, therefore, with the problem of validating all phases 
of its program in the light of student and community needs as revealed 
by systematic surveys, conferences, and available tests. Since 1928 a 
program of evaluation based squarely upon institutional, departmental, 
and course objectives has been carried on. Institutional objectives grew 
out of a series of faculty and board meetings and resulted in a statement 
accepted by both. Each department formulated departmental and 
course objectives in line with the institutional objectives. 

The steps in the evaluation program from this point follow closely 
the sequence discussed by Tyler,® who, since 1928, has been directing 
the program of measurement and evaluation. The techniques have been 
reviewed so thoroughly elsewhere that there is no need for reporting 
them here. 

The instruments of evaluation thus far developed are still somewhat 
inadequate to make a comprehensive evaluation of the total Institute 
program.® This, however, does not lessen responsibility for making a 
constant study of the program and for developing satisfactory tech- 
niques that will throw light upon the extent to which the institution is 
achieving its objectives. Throu^ such a program it may be found that 
objectives need to be modified in the light of the findings. The Institute 
is committed to a continuous evaluative approach to its problems as a 
basis of self-criticism and self-analysis of all its activities. 

e. Nummary. In the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
one finds an institution that for years has been seeking to serve youth 
and the community in terms of their related needs. Occupational in- 
terests provide the base for its total program, which includes coopera- 
tive work related directly to classroom activities. However, this in- 

' E W. Tyler. Constructing Achievement Tests. (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, 1934, 6-6) 

*Fot reports on some aspects of the program, see Mark Ellmgson. “The 
evaluation of art acoompli^ment.” The American Educational Research Asso- 
datum, Offieid Report, 1937; also “The diagnosis and treatment of simple behav- 
ior problems.” Ibid, 1938. 
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terest is not considered in the narrow sense of specific trades, but rather 
in terms of broad occupational areas. Occupational experiences are con- 
sidered as basic to general education. The Institute holds strongly to 
this concept It is extremely conscious of its problems, however, and 
through its own continuous self-evaluation hopes slowly to arrive at 
solutions to some of them. It has discarded many of the commonly ac- 
cepted practices of educational institutions, such as degrees, commence- 
ments, and accreditation by central agencies, in the hope that it will 
be increasingly free to seek ways of education compatible with the 
needs of youth. 

The educational philosophy current at the Institute is an emerging 
one. It is the outcome of experience in doing, as well as insight and 
resources permit, the things that need to be done under the circum- 
stances. This means that procedures are validated by fitness to meet 
the situation in hand, regardless of whether such procedures are new 
or old. Further, it implies that policies and practices, no matter how 
valid they may be in their proper setting, cannot be embodied in toto 
in a different setting and yield tire desired results. With this reser- 
vation in mind, it is accepted as part of the responsibility of the 
Eochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute to report its experiences 
to the end that others may derive some slight profit from them, just 
as it has profited by their reported experiwice. 

III. Conclusion 

The considerations that move the foregoing institutions to concern 
themselves with occupations are varied. In a general way, and with 
the inescapable distortions that attend all attempts to reduce human 
motives to a verbal formula, the attitude toward occupational activities 
may be indicated somewhat as follows: 

1. Los Angties and Pasadena— as preparatory for those who expect to 
engage in some form of sustaining activities immediately after the completion 
of two years of junior college work. 

2. Berear-as sustamng for students while getting an education in school, 
and for ex-students after leaving school. 

3. Antioch— as supplementary to the college work, adding to that work 
elements regarded as essential for a well-rounded education. 

4. Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute-^ basic to the dis- 
charge of its mistion, thus providing an objective center of reference and an 
initial point of d^arture for the development and administration of mtegrated 
educational programs. 
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The activities and experiences of these five institutions seem to 
indicate: 

1. That there is a wide-spread and felt need, precipitated by 
technological advances and economic pressure, for training that will 
equip men and women for the effective discharge of their responsibili- 
ties in the work life and social life of the world about them. 

2. That there is a growing recognition of the educative values, both 
practical and cultural, inherent in the acquisition and application of 
operating skills and understandings. 

3. That there is an increasing awareness, on the part of educators, 
of the individual as the active agent in his educative process — ^his ob- 
jectives motivating his activities—and not as the passive object to be 
moulded like clay in the hands of the potter. 

4. That occupational objectives, deliberately established and open- 
ly recognized, are potent factors in motivating the activities of stu- 
dents. 

6. That the subjective and objective world are reciprocal, each 
aspect permeating, vitalizing, and transforming the other, 

6. That the terms ‘occupational' and ‘general,’ ‘technical’ and 
‘liberal,’ ‘practical’ and ‘cultural’ do not limit independent and autono- 
mous areas of operation in promoting the educative process, but are to 
be regarded as tools facilitating communications relating to the place- 
ment of emphasis in respect to proximate and ultimate goals in edu- 
cational procedures. It thus appears that, in the last analysis, debates 
as to relative values in these interlocking aspects of life are verbal 
gymnastics that tend to obscure the fact that the real mission of edu- 
cation is to promote the growth of competence, character, and cul- 
ture in the total life pattern of the individual student. 

The work of the mstitutions discussed in this chapter is sympto- 
matic of the exploration and experimentation now being conducted in 
education, to the end that the basic and recognized functions involved 
in the educative process may be promoted in accord with the e3q)anding 
needs of the times. It is symptomatic also of broadening conceptions 
relative to educational req)onsibilities as e3q)anding needs reveal new 
duties, and of the urgent need for organizing appropriate and adequate 
responses to those responsibilities as complementary to established 
practices that have been tested and found to be good for the purposes 
in mind. Whatever newness there may be in these varied ventures is 
in the new areas of service and in tiie new procedures being developed 
so that practices may function effectively in them. 
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I. The ‘Newness’ oe Cubeent Problems 

The first essential in a critical appraisal of esqieriments in general 
education is to bring the whole issue into clear perspective. In this 
imperfect world no one with ideals will be content to let matters stand 
as they are. Human nature at its best strives to improve everything 
man does; education must inevitably share that search for a better 
way, else it loses contact with the temper of mankind and ceases to 
have meaning. Change, therefore, is essential; we are concerned with 
the pace and the nature of change rather than with the question 
whether there shall be changes. 

The sources of human activity are so obscure that no one knows 
what makes a man conservative or radical. Perhaps because we know 
so little about them, it is fashionable to murmur about the endocrines. 
The intellectual discipline that is designed to bring our impulses, either 
radical or conservative, into balance is history. At best this is an im- 
perfect instrument, since it depends upon the individual interpretation 
of facts and upon the selection of part only for emphasis out of the vast 
number that press upon oxir attention. Nevertheless, it is the essence 
of the discipline of history to approach those facts as objectively as 
is possible for the human mind. 

If one looks at educational problems without historical perspective, 
he is likely to start with the assumption that the current social scene 
is ‘new,’ that it reveals so many changes from the past that continuity 
has substantially been destroyed. Many do take this view and insist 
that a similar revolutionary change in education is essential. If, on the 
other band, one starts with the basic postulates of the historian, that 
the present is a product of the past, that the number of really 

287 
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cataclysmic and sudden changes are few, that the rapidity of change 
IS often deceptively superficial, and that institutions, even though be- 
cause of their nature they lag behind events, nonetheless are in con- 
stant process of modification, he will be less concerned with drastic 
proposals and more eager for adaptation and evolution in educational 
methods. 


1. ‘Democracy in Danger!’ 

One of tlie more commonly advanced reasons for some sort of edu- 
cational revolution is the hazardous position of democracy today. In 
this coimection it is urged that education must be remolded to save 
democracy. In the mouths of political leaders and educators, that 
form of government is continuously on the defensive and fears for its 
survival are daily expressed by prominent men. The schools, we are 
told, must save it by training the citizenry for democratic respon- 
sibilities. None of this is new. Democracy has been in double jeopardy 
ever since it came into existence. It is always in danger both internally 
and externally. 

Internal tension is inherent in democracy. By its emphasis upon 
the individual and his inalienable rights, as against the state and its 
supreme power, it is dedicated to the proposition that liberty is more 
significant than security. Men moving freely, acting freely, speaking 
freely, and controlled primarily by self-discipline, will come into con- 
flicts that directly jeopardize security. It was this to which Gilbert 
Chesterton referred when, in answer to the slogan, “a world safe for 
democracy,” he retorted, “Impossible; democracy is a dangei’ous trade.” 
That its dangers can be mitigated only by education has been recog- 
nized certainly since the days of Thomas Jefferson. It is no accident 
that as democratic theory and practice have advanced, so has the edu- 
cation of the common man. When we are tempted to be filled with 
alarm for fear education has not kept pace, it is reassuring to recall 
that the only two major powers which have not altered their govern- 
ments by revolution during the past one hundred and fifty years are 
Great Britain and the United States. In the last twenty-five years of 
ferment resulting from the World War, these two democratic govern- 
ments have been vastly the most stable. This fact provides no basis 
for smugness, nor any excuse to relax our efforts, but it should prevent 
hysteria. Education has not done all we desire, but it has been far 
from bootless. 

We are constantly reminded that the geographical area controlled 
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by governments democratic in form has shrunken greatly during the 
past decade or two. Stated in those terms, it represents a fact, but a 
somewhat superficial one. Democracy has not disappeared from any 
area where it had long existed, where its people had been disciplined 
to its peculiar requirements, where free education had long been es- 
tablished. Several governments in South America were modeled very 
largely upon that of the United States; today, in substance, and to a 
significant degree in form, they vary widely from their protot3rpe. 
Because of political and social habits, traditions, and other vital cir- 
cumstances, the importation was not applicable. A living imitation 
is impossible; only something fixed and inammate can permanently 
remain an imitation. Natural vital forces will ultimately break through 
an assumed mask. It is no cause for regret that governments which 
imitated the form of our own, but which did not and could not have the 
same spirit, have changed the form to match the spirit. The widely 
advertised defection from democracy is of the same character; in those 
countries that have abandoned democratic institutions there were not 
the long traditions and firm habits which compensate the tensions. Such 
failures give no intimation whatever that the basic assumptions of 
democracy are invalid, or that, because its forms have been discarded 
where its substance was never firmly established, both form and sub- 
stance are likely to be discarded here. 

Beside the continual peril resulting from internal tension, we arc 
assured that democracy is in danger from without. So, indeed, it is — 
and has ever been. “Eternal vigilance is the pnce of liberty” was valid 
when uttered and is still true. Anyone who knows the history of Europe 
from Napoleon through Mettemich and Bismarck and Wilhelm II to 
Hitler and Mussolini can be well assured that democracy is in external 
danger. That senability is the essence of the history of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Scepticism as to the workability of democracy, as to its 
effectiveness, as to its power of survival— none of this is new, and none 
is as vigorous as when our government was organized, or for many 
years thereafter. Nor can as much justification for doubts be found 
now as formerly. 

Democracy and its hazardous position form no basis for a ‘new’ 
educational program. Its difficulties and dangers are of a piece with 
its problems of yesterday. Better educational foundations are certainly 
needed, but they can be built steadily; no complete break with old 
procedures is required. 
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2. ‘Modem Complexity’ 

Proper perspective also throws fresh light upon ‘modem complexity’ 
— a phrase much in the public ears. The advocates of fundamental 
changes in education harp upon the complexity of the modem scene 
m contrast with the simple economy, the simple politics, the simple 
society of an earlier era. But simplicity and complexity are relative 
terms. As in the art of war attention is focused now upon attack and 
at other times upon defense, so in our economic life the emphasis shifts 
from time to time. In earlier years in America the problem of pro- 
duction was dominant; today men center their attention upon distri- 
bution. Neither problem is simple; neither is ever completely solved. 
If one cannot produce, there is no difficulty regarding distribution. 
When we speak of the simple economy of an earlier period, we tend to 
forget that those were the days when the industrial revolution and the 
no less significant agricultural revolution were in process. The initial 
impact of power machinery was more severe than that of subsequent 
refinements. If anyone supposes that the economy was simple at any 
time in the last century and a half, he has missed the whole point, 
not only of the economic, but also of the political history of the United 
States. When the commitment to universal education was made a 
hundred years ago, the country was just struggling out of a desperate 
depression, banks had gone to the wall, mortgages had been foreclosed 
so freely that Thomas Hart Benton told about the woes of the farmer 
who lost his possessions: “a lump of butter in the mouth of a dog, one 
gulp, one swallow, and all is gone!” There was fear of the Masoms, 
fear of the foreigners, fear of slavery, fear of disunion. The economic 
and social and political problems were far from simple, even relatively 
simple. 

Admittedly there is greater complexity today, but we have more 
experience, more power, more technique available for dealing with it. 
The boy who graduates from his general education and seeks an ‘ad- 
justment’ today has a relatively simpler problem than that of the 
settlers brought up in England or on the continent who had to ‘adjust’ 
themselves to the New World. His problem is much simpler than that 
of the ship’s carpenter who, in the midst of labor troubles, laid down 
his tools in New York Ciiy and made a new home for himself and his 
family in Colorado. None of these had institutional aids to effective 
placement, or formal means of reeducation. 

Certainly the process of occupying and taming a continent, of 
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building communications, of establishing simultaneously the industrial 
and agricultural revolutions was adequately complex. It must be re- 
membered that the settlement and conquest of this continent was the 
greatest movement of population in the history of the world, that it 
dwarfs by comparison any of the earlier great migrations of history. 
Furthermore, it was not merely a shift of population from one environ- 
ment to another, carrying forward the same pastoral or agricultural 
or even industrial processes as before. This movement of population 
was not only extraordinarily rapid and vast in its proportions, but it 
also involved an even vaster and more rapid change of occupation. 
Forty-five years ago Frederick Jackson Turner recognized six distinct 
stages in the occupation of the land as the frontier advanced from 
section to section.^ Thereafter came successive industrial waves; first 
the saw mills, later the grain mills, by and by one type of manufactur- 
ing, and then industries allied to that type, and then successive types 
of different kinds of manufacturing. If one can by historical imagi- 
nation encompass that change, it becomes perfectly clear that refer- 
ences to the simple economy of our forebears are deceptive. 

Social structure was never so complex as in the tribal stage, and 
in many respects never so simple as today. Once a man did not exist 
as a responsible individual. He was part of a family, a clan, or a tribe, 
and all his acts and responsibilities were dictated by the interde- 
pendence of its members. Today the individual stands alone, and the 
family has only a vestigial legal position. The development of the 
individual has been buttressed by the growth of the idea of justice, 
the concept of liberty, but all in good time, and speaking generally, in 
good order. We are more crowded today, but relative to means of 
subsistence and in many other ways, we are less interdependent than 
the savage. 

If we are to have any perspective upon our educational problems, 
we cannot take the New England villfge of the stodpest period of the 
Victorian era as a type and sigh that society is more complex today. 
The pioneer families going across the prairie were interdependent in 
their wagon trains; in their stockades against the Indians they were 
desperately interdependent; the men at bam raisings were inter- 
dependent. Mutual interdependence is no now phenomenon. If it be 
trae that the Seven Years’ War began in the American wilderness and 

'"The significance of the frontier in Am^can history.” Report of the 
Ameiicm HittorUsd Association for 1893, 199-227, 
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that the shot fired at Concord was heard round the world, it would be 
difficult to argue that the men of yesterday could better estimate the 
incidence of their actions upon others than the men of today. Certainly 
the child labor situation in the first impact of the industrial revolution 
would not support the argument that men used to see more clearly 
the effects of their behavior upon others. 

Nor was politics ever simple. Political talk and action have always 
absorbed an enormous amount of attention in American life. Foreign 
observers like De Tocqueville and Harriet Martineau were astonished 
at the continuity and vigor of political discussion. It ran to an acerbity 
seldom experienced today. Thomas Paine writing to Washington that 
he was an apostate or an impostor, that the world would be puzzled to 
know whether he had abandoned good principles or never had any, 
seems incredible today. The Freneau papers represent a political level 
to which current discussion seldom sinks. The “revolution of 1800” 
and the “Jacksonian rabble” brought changes more marked than the 
“New Deal.” The basic problems of politics are the same today as 
always— to induce men to use reason instead of passion, to select men 
of public spirit instead of political leeches for public office. 

II. Educational Adaptation to Change 
Changes, indeed, there are, and great ones, but they do not consti- 
tute a ‘new’ world. They require educational adaptations; they may 
permit, but do not require, a ‘new’ education. Against this point of 
view may be set the fiercely critical discussions of education in recent 
years. The complete failure of the schools is often proclaimed. But 
that likewise is no new manifestation. For over a century, at least, 
this violently critical temper has prevailed. George Ticknor asked in 
1825, “Who has been taught anything at our colleges with the thor- 
oughness that will enable him to go safely and directly onward to dis- 
tinction in the department he has thus entered without returning to lay 
anew the foundations for his success?”* A distmguished New England 
college president reported to the corporation of his institution his 
judgment concerning the curriculum in vogue in 1850, saying: 

[The student] cannot possibly acquire any thing more than the 
most general and abstract principles learned as a matter of rote, mere 
barren and isolated formulae, of which he cannot see the relations, 
and which are never associated with any actual result . . . Hs own 

‘Semarks on Changes Lately Proposed or Adopted in Harvard University. 
(Boston, 1825) p. 45. 
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powers, except those of acquiation, can have no play. He learns to 
cram for a recitation or for an examination; and when this last is 
over, his work is done, and he is willing to forget all that he has 
studied. It gave him no pleasure, it has yielded him no fruit, and he 
gladly dismisses it all from his thoughts for ever.* 

These are only random samples of the criticisms current ninety or 
a hundred years ago; they have a strangely modem sound, and should 
persuade us that the critical spirit is not a new development.^ Nothing 
is to be gained from a false assumption that our fathers were insenative 
to problems. Self-criticism and self-appraisal (now a ‘self-survey’ 
or an ‘evaluation’) are as old as education. Because we are unfamiliar 
with the ferment of the past, we are likely to be betrayed into the 
belief that there was none. There has always been an effort to adapt 
education to all real changes. 

There is likewise a tendency to assume that education ‘used’ to have 
a standard pattern. It is said that the standardizing agencies have 
relaxed their hold in order to permit differentiation of function, to en- 
courage experiments, to allow a more distinctive individuality. But 
the standardizing movement, relative to the history of American edu- 
cation, covers a short period; in many parts of the United States it 
never gained much force, and never were strong and well-balanced 
schools or colleges dominated by it. Its procedures were never basically 
educational; they were borrowed from industry and built upon an in- 
dustrial analogy that was inapplicable. The whole concept of units, 
interchangeable parts of an education, was obviously false. But before 
the idea of standardization was prevalent, and even during its most 
virulent stages, many institutions set their own patterns. The myth of 
uniformity is a myth, and nothing else (as is clearly brought out in 
Chapter V). 

The presumed uniformity of earlier colleges and their function as 
training grounds for ministers are hard to demonstrate in the light of 
the widespread atheism that was current between 1780 and 1820. At 
Bowdoin College, between 1802 and 1806, it is believed that “there was 
not one . . . who was a member of any church,” and at a later date it 
was said of the same institution that there was not a single student 
who professed any religion. In Yale College “the number of professed 

* Report to the Corporation oj Brown University, on Changes in the Bystem 
of Collegiate Education. (Providence, 1860) p. 17. 

*For forfy-sk years ago, see the statement by President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, quoted in Chapter VHI. 
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Christians had dwindled to eight or ten, and at one communion, near 
the close of the last [18th] century, but a single undergraduate was 
present.” Much the same was true at Princeton and other institutions. 
In eleven colleges in New England in 1853, less than one-third of the 
students admitted any religious beliefs and only about one-seventh 
of those in attendance were looking forward to the ministry.® 

Eighty-eight years ago it was pointed out that “it by no means is 
to be taken for granted, in a county like our own, that every college 
is to teach the same studies, and to the same extent. It would be far 
better that each should consult the wants of its own locality, and do 
that best, for which it possessed the greatest facilities.”® This pre- 
scription was followed to some extent at least. Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute was established in 1824. Under Benjamin Franklin Greene, 
who became director in 1847, the Institute was composed of “technical 
schools” and a “general school” that aimed to offer “a system of general 
disciplinary citlttire— scientific, literary, philosophic, artistic— prior to 
entrance upon a ‘study of any form of applied science or art’.” Its 
courses were designed to minister to all the “powers of perception, of 
thought, of feeling, of expression, of action,” and to aid tiie student to 
meet “the demands and circumstances of the age in which he lives.”' 
Lawrence Scientific School was organized by Harvard in 1847, Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale a few years tiiereafter, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology began instruction in 1865, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute opened three years later. The present Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science was established in 1857 as the 
Michigan Agricultural College and was followed by similar institutions 
in many other states; the Colorado School of Mines dates from 1870; 
Lowell Textile Institute was incorporated in 1895. 

Not only was there functional differentiation of that type, but 
regional needs have long been given significant attention. Dartmouth 
was established on behalf of the Indians, among others, and one mid- 
western college was designed by its Boston sponsor for “white men, 
Indians, and Germans”! While community peculiarities are not to be 
overlooked, attention to them can easily be overdone. There are a 
great many institutions in the United States that carried forward in- 

'“Eeligion in colleges.” The BibUcd Repertory and Prinoeton Review, 31: 
1859, 41-43. 

’See Footnote 3, p. 53. 

' Ray Palmer Baker. A (7Aapiertn.ilwen«2nF<iMcatMm. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925) pp. 40-42. 
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struction in foreign languages because of the local predominance of 
people using that language. Many of these supposedly permanent local 
interests proved to be really transitory, and the institutions have had 
to make exceedingly difficult transitions — ^in which not a few have 
failed utterly. What is true of linguistic peculiarities and their disap- 
pearance is observable in the shift of manufacturing interests or of 
commercial emphasis. But even more fundamental than these is an- 
other reason for avoiding an undue insistence upon ‘local demands.’ 

The most extraordinary characteristic of the American population 
has been its mobility. The rapid conquest of a continent required an 
enormous amount of that quality. Furthermore, this mobility has al- 
ways been reflected in the choice of colleges by students. While, for 
reasons of convenience and economy, many young people have tended 
to go to neighboring institutions, a by-no-means insignificant proportion 
has gone considerable distances. Nothing should be done to discourage 
that process now. The United States is so huge that sectionalism is 
difficult to avoid; mobility of population and interchange of students 
have been forces that mitigated the danger. Educational institutions 
should avoid anything that will tend to make life and thought more 
parochial, for the provincial spirit is the opposite of the educational 
ideal. It is interesting that the Rhodes Scholarships attract so much 
attention from the public as well as from students and faculty mem- 
bers. They were designed to furnish one small means of cultural con- 
tact between two peoples in order to ameliorate the dangers of intense 
nationalism. It is infinitely more important steadily to foster the 
mobility of students within the United States, as an antidote to localism 
and sectionalism. Programs too narrowly adapted to local ‘needs’ and 
particular circumstances lose one of the most precious qualities implicit 
in the word ‘general’ as applied to education. 

The union of work with study, now notable at Berea and several 
other institutions, finds its prototype in Oberlm of over a century ago 
with its union of “learning and labor”— and not Oberlin alone, but 
Colby College in Maine, Allegheny College in Pennsylvania, Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut, and many others also. These institutions 
were following the principles of Fellenberg, who insisted that “when a 
new pupil is to be received for instruction, a teacher should secure an 
accurate knowledge of his individual character— all its resources and 
defects.” Another of his principles was that “the child is not to be a 
mere receptacle of ill-digested knowledge, and the teacher must ‘en- 
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deavor to cultivate conscience, the understanding, and the judgment’.” 
So modern was Fellenberg that he “was not in favor of artificial incen- 
tives or emulation and the fear of punishment.”® This remarkable 
movement in American education led to the organization in 1831 of the 
“Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary Institutions,” and it 
was fifteen years before the idea waned in influence. Some of the points 
made seem utterly archaic and almost incredible today, but others 
sound the same note as many contemporary reforms. 

The number of schools that have followed a pattern of work and 
study is far larger than a casual observer might suspect. Even Antioch 
represents only the formalization and self-conscious administration of 
one of the most familiar aspects of college life— the boy who ‘works 
his way through.’ Indeed, that institution had a formal forerunner 
in the engineering department of the University of Cincinnati. But it 
would be a mistake to take account only of formal instances; even in 
the most conservative institutions, and in many regarded as highly 
‘aristocratic,’ the amount of money earned by students is, and has long 
been, large; and the experience gained is even greater. The youth who 
earns while he learns is no new figure in American education. Most 
of the students always have found, and most of them now find, their 
own jobs. There is something to be said in behalf of the resulting 
stimulation of imagination and resourcefulness, as well as something 
in favor of the more organized efforts to secure employment. The 
economic experience and the social experience of labor have always 
been an important part of general education; the self-conscious trap- 
pings of well-devised (and sometimes well-advertised) plans are a by- 
product of that central fact. 

When one considers the long history of the labor and of the 
indigence of the American college student, it is the perfect answer to 
the assertion that the “traditional liberal education has been aristo- 
cratic.” Colleges existed in places so new that social castes were un- 
developed; frequently in American history the college has become the 
center of the town— and often its leading industry. In the wilderness 
of upper New Hampshire, in Michigan and Wisconsin, in Colorado and 
California, there was not much basis for the cry of “aristocratic.” 
Even in the oldest institutions, in urban centers in the East, the problem 
of indigent students has always been acute. Scholarships were always 

"Herbert G. Lull. “The Manual Labor Movement in the United States.” 
BiiUetin of the University of Washington. (Universitv Studies, No. 8, 1914, p. 
376.) 
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being sought— and ninety years ago the competition for students was 
so keen that colleges accused one another of ‘buying’ them with scholar- 
ship aid, a singularly modern complaint. Students fed themselves, 
cooking their own meals in many an attic room. 

The typical student of a hundred years ago was described by a 
British visitor: 

Look at that pale-faced, dirty-complexioned youth, flitting like the 
ghost of a monk from his college cell to chapel or recitation hall. His 
very dress is shadowy and unsubstantial, ffis meagre frame is hung 
with a limp calico gown, and his feet drag after him in slouehy slip- 
pers. Tollow him to his room, where he lives his life almost uncon- 
scious of the air, earth, or and you see him subade suddenly into 
that American abomination, a rocking-chair, or fall upon his bed, 
where, with his pipe and a book wearily conned, he awaits the un- 
welcome call of the bell to lecture. To move he is indisposed; and yet, 
when at rest, he seems exhausted. He does not sit, but sprawls; 
and he and his fellows, in their loose and fusty dress, as they listlessly 
lounge or drawl out their recitations, might readily pass for so many 
captives of a watch-house, half awakened into sobriety from a night’s 
debauch.* 

He does not sound unduly aristocratic — or intellectual. 

It is true that for a brief time Harvard listed its students on a 
kind of social register basis, but even then we must remember that 
there was a bottom to the list; it was not all top — John Adams stood 
fourteenth in a class of twenty-four. If one scans the names of subse- 
quent presidents of the United States who were college graduates, few 
came from aristocratic families, and several ‘worked their way.’ In 
the plastic social structure of America, one of the most democratic of all 
the instruments for advance was education. Few boys were sent to 
college; those came who had energy and determination. There is no 
evidence that this self-selection was wholly, or even primarily, upon 
an intellectual basis. 

The expression of dislike of liberal education because it was ‘aristo- 
cratic’ is too often an egression of an innate anti-intellectualism— a 
suspicion that the hi^er learning and more refined esthetic taste can- 
not be attained by all men, hence cannot be democratic. But there is 
nothing whatever in democratic theory that justifies such a feeling. The 
‘aristocracy’ of intellectualism is of a character wholly m harmony 
with both the theory and the practice of democracy. 

*“How to keep well.” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 14:1866-57, 59. 
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One of the commonest phrases in current educational discussion 
refers to the ‘newcomers’ in general education — ^those who at an 
earlier tune would not have come, those who come because employment 
is not available. It is intimated broadly that this ‘new’ group comes 
from an environment very unfavorable to education But it is one of 
the significant distinguishing qualities of man that he can rise above 
his environment; he may be influenced by it, but he need not be con- 
trolled. The history of American higher education is replete with 
examples of those who have come from environments that sociologist 
and psycholo^st alike would regard with horror, and yet these stu- 
dents have done brilliantly in intellectual work— and in the develop- 
ment of social graces. As Thomas Mann well says, “Education is an 
optimistic and humane concept,”^ and schemes for taking care of 
these ‘new’ students that lack optimism are not educational. 

Another implication is that the ‘newcomers’ have not the intel- 
lectual power of riieir predecessors. How this is to be proved, I do not 
know. Intelligence testing in the colleges came only after the World 
War. We do not have data for comparing the intellectual qualifications 
of the prewar crop with the postwar flood. But we do know that there 
were always lazy students and dull ones. That not all had academic 
aptitude is evidenced by the ratio of graduates to entrants and by the 
prevalence of failing grades. So far as one can see a difference, it is in 
the decline in self-selection. Family and friends may have lu^ed boys 
forward in the ‘old’ days, but the schools did not assume that all 
should go beyond the high school. The thrust of the schools is well 
described in Dean Johnston’s Scholarship and Democracy ^^ — and some 
of its consequences for higher education. There is evidence of less 
specific preparation, of less self-direction, of more school pressure, of 
more conformity to ihe current fashion of going to college, but whether 
the intellectual potentialities are greater or less, no one knows, nor, so 
far as I can see, is able to know. One of the most serious difficulties 
with much reform in general education is the common practice of mak- 
ing defeatist assumptions about tiie newcomers, their intellectual limi- 
tations, and the dominance of economic over spiritual and mental 
problems. A very significant percentage of people m the ‘olderi schools, 
so far as we can say, had no better background, no greater powers, 

^ The Coming Victory of Democracy. (New York: Knopf, 1938) p. 25. 

"J. B. Johnston. Scholarship and Democracy. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937.) 
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and no brighter prospects than the ‘newcomers.’ And a materialistic 
concept of life defeats the essential aim of general education. 

When broad generalizations about ‘traditional education’ conceal 
the facts, they distort our picture. It is not right, nor is it wise, to 
intimate that so far we have only failure to show for all the energy 
and wealth, all the thought and devotion expended upon American 
education. However much we may be dissatisfied, and justifiably, with 
the slow pace of progress, we must also remember that this despised 
‘traditional education’ established, and in large measure vindicated, the 
firm faith of the American people in the efSicacy of schooling as a 
means of education, and of education as a means of progress, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, esthetic and economic, social and political. To 
put the matter in the simplest and baldest language, that process, now 
so scorned, helped to create, and in large measure itself created, the 
demand which the ‘new’ education is to supply. Perhaps nothing is a 
better answer to the charge that the ‘old’ education was aristocratic 
than the broad base of public faith which it has aroused and estab- 
lished. 

III. ExPEaiMENTATION 

Indubitably the watchword of education today is ‘experimentation.’ 
Many an educator would be much happier if he could prefix that word 
with ‘scientific.’ Without question, the impulse to use this commonest 
of all words comes from a desire to imitate and emulate the miracles 
of p\ire and applied science. Occasionally a bold spirit insists that his 
experiments are scientific, but only a few of the many educational 
experiments are or can be truly so, and for the most part these are 
collateral rather than central in character. This is no criticism of the 
experiments; it is due simply to the fact that the precise methods of 
science are not applicable. The student in the laboratory can never 
be in the ‘pure’ state or in the simple combinations that the scientific 
method requires. 

Moreover, the conclusions can rarely be objective. A scientific 
experiment should be impersonal. Usually it is set up in order to prove 
or disprove some hypothesis. If the hypothesis is sharply defined, if 
the experiment is apposite and is carried out with flawless technique, 
the results will be explicit in their indication of a conclusion. In edu- 
cation and the social studies such objectivity is impossible. The sub- 
jects of the experiments are human beinp. Their mdividual differ- 
ences are so great and also so subtie that they defy any ‘matching.’ 
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The results can have only a statistical validity, and must be classed as 
opinion rather than proof. Under these circumstances an experiment 
too seldom fails in the eyes of its promoter or succeeds in the eyes of 
its critics. Furthermore, experiments that lack the rigorous controls 
of science do not check well with one another. An iimovation often 
succeeds because of the enthusiasm, energy, faith, and influence of 
some one person. The same experiment, lacking similar personal quali- 
ties on the part of its local sponsor, may give a n^ative result. Not 
infrequently the imitative quality that so often is dominant in the 
spread of innovating practices leads to the adoption of the form of the 
experiment, while the substance escapes the mind that has not thought 
out the problem. 

It is a very serious mistake to believe that the innovating temper 
is new. The American college is descended from the British universi- 
ties, but it is not the same. The differences are significant and the com- 
mon assertion that they represent “adaptation to environment” does 
not alter the fact that their distinctive characteristics are the 
fruit of innovating practices. The American university found its in- 
spiration in the German universities, but it is not a copy; the differ- 
ences represent an experimental temper and innovating practices. The 
junior college, especially in its four-year form, finds its prototype in 
the G 3 rmnasium of Germany and the French lyc^, which take their 
students beyond tiie stage of our high-school graduate. But the junior 
college is neither German nor French. Horace Mann was certainly 
an innovator, as was Charles William Eliot— and hundreds of others 
whose names are less familiarly known. 

The curriculum is, in a sense, the focus of modem e^qperimentation, 
but it has been the focus for generations. The famous system of free 
elections at Harvard is a classic example. One of the most exciting 
chapters in the history of a New England college occurred when the 
'young radicals* took over the direction of its curriculum in the 
1870’s and made a place for modem science, then for economics and 
political and social studies, and for physical education. The place of 
music, once prominent, was usurped, and is on the way to restoration. 
Dozens of illustrations could be found to, point the moral. The as- 
sertion or the assumption that the innovating spirit and the experi- 
mental temper are new is wholly misleading. Indeed, as one loo^ at 
many contemporary experiments, they seem to be putting old wine in 
new skins^it does not improve the wine, and it wastes a bottlel 
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In following current educational discussion, one might be led to be- 
lieve that all high schools until recently put their whole emphasis upon 
preparation for college. Over fifty years ago commercial courses were 
offered in a number of high schools, and in 1898 a separate commercial 
high school was founded in Philadelphia, an example followed soon 
after in several other cities. Manual trainmg high schools are as old. 
The St. Louis Manual Training School was opened in 1880, and within 
six years similar schools were oi^anized in seven other cities, some 
privately and some publicly supported. The emphasis was on manual 
work as part of general education rather than as vocational training. 

IV. Sblectioit of Data 

Current discussion lays great emphasis upon materials that are 
relevant to the student’s needs and activities. But the relevance that 
seems obvious to the adult may not be visible to the youth. The World 
War is part of the experience of adults. In many aspects of life, it is 
the dominant experience; that disproportionate emphasis often blinds 
them to the fact that it happened before the birth of today’s students. 
They must learn about it second-hand, just as they must learn about 
the Napoleonic wars, and with perhaps greater diflBculty because 
partisanship still distorts perspective. The cold truth is that, save 
for a very limited range of facts, the bearing of the materials of study 
upon the life of the individual is a function of teaching. Relevance is 
not inherent so much in a fact as in its inteipretation. 

A moment's consideration makes it obvious that anything that ever 
happened anywhere at any time may have a bearing upon the habits, 
thoughts, and work of a student. But that relevancy to the individual 
student must be demonstrated throu^ the teaching function. Proximity 
in time or ^ace is no measure of relevancy or of significance. If it is 
true that infiuenza was let loose upon the modem world by events in 
China, an almost unnoted flood and famine there have much greater 
significance than more conspicuous and recent happenings close by. 
A study of some of the fiscal maneuvers of the Bank of England in 
the eighteenth century would reveal more significant facts about the 
stabilization funds presently employed by tiie treasuries of France, 
Britain, and the United States than can be gleaned from the meager 
public information about current secretive operations. The ‘real’ pic- 
ture in historical and social studies is to be attained only through 
imaginative reconstructions, for radio, motion pictures, or imitative 
activities give only clues or aids to ima^ation. 
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The range of materials is to be determined more by the learning 
and skill of the teacher than by any other single factor. Native wit, 
a sense of humor, and innate shrewdness are all but indispensable 
qualities in teaching, although they are seldom mentioned, and cannot 
be supplied by any system of training. Of course the teacher must 
have a world view or a philosophy of life, but that will not, if the 
schools are to remain healthy, be uniform. By its very nature, a 
philosophy of life is the product of so many forces, ideas, experiences, 
and possible biological factors, that it must be utterly individual. Some 
years ago a committee worked for months writing a comprehensive 
‘philosophy of education’ for a state, and then set out to have it 
‘adopted’ by the various school systems. Success in canning beans and 
peas had gone to their heads; philosophy in a tin can is inevitably 
sterile, and a sterile philosophy is worthless. A wise and skillful 
teacher can make the significance of our heritage from Greece very 
real and exciting; the same data handled by another would seem re- 
mote and without importance. 

Under these circumstances there is no pattern of materials that is 
demonstrably superior to any other, without considering the teacher, 
the individual pupil, and other local circumstances. A recent book has 
the engaging title. Fashion Is Spinach. Behind that hi^y modem 
argot is an argument of much soundness. It is probably too much to 
hope for the publication of a volume entitled The Cvrricitkm Is 
Spmadh, but if one were written, it might be of great service— as well 
as highly entertaining. Indeed, many of the tutorial projects and 
schemes for informal study virtually liquidate the curriculum.” 

So far as I can see, nothing but long experi^ce can resolve the 
dilemma between two fundamentally different approaches to this ques- 
tion. On the one hand are those who would cling to the traditional dis- 
ciplines, and on the other are those who would make an analysis of 
the students’ present or future activities and found the curriculum upon 
the basis of those activities. One can argue it in either direction. 
'Hius it may be held that it is absurd, in laying out the curriculum, 
not to follow the life pattern of the individual, or it may be argued that 
any activities analysis is so superficial in its characteristics, is so 
gross in its deductions, is so little related to the actual processes of each 
individual student that it is meaningless— often, indeed, it seems as 
though those who would make an activities analysis are reverting to 


” See Chapters IV and XV. 
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the old fallacy of the ‘economic man’ that the economist used to dress 
up for classroom purposes, but who proved to be nothing more than a 
dummy. Again, on the one hand it may be said that the traditional 
disciplines are adhered to because the teacher is too lazy to learn a 
different approach. (Strangely enough this argument in favor of flexi- 
bility is made chiefly by those who lay much emphasis upon training 
the teacher to follow a definite new pattern more ri^d than the old.) 
On the other hand it may be argued that the disciplines have matured 
through many, many years, that their significant characteristics are 
quite individual, and that the values of those characteristics may 
readily be lost if they are stirred up with a great spoon and thrown into 
other categories which do not clearly open the way for those specific 
disciplinary characteristics. We have, then, upon the one hand the 
voice of experience Mid upon the other a fresh method of approach. 
One has succeeded measurably, though not perfectly; the other is still 
in the experimental stage. There seems to be no current solution except 
to let the two go along side by side with as little mutual recrimination 
as possible, depending upon our successors, and we hope our betters, to 
decide an issue that can be settled only upon the basis of a longer 
experience than we yet have. 

V. SUBVBY CODBSBS 

The overemphasis upon external criteria in the selection of data 
finds one of its expressions in the discusaon of survey courses. The 
words ‘survey course’ have become almost a slogan. Yet there is very 
little clarity in the expression. Every course offered in any school is, 
relative to other thing s, a survey course. A course in American history 
is a survey course in relation to American diplomatic history. The 
boundaries between ‘survey’ and ‘specialized’ are wholly indeterminate, 
and must remain so, inevitably. Under these circumstances it seems 
obvious that the label has very little significance. 

Historically, the development of courses has proceeded from 
broader to narrower fields of teaching. Most college catalogs of 
seventy-five years £^o showed a course or courses m “Natural Philoso- 
phy” and in “Belles Lettres.” In range of area covered, those courses 
made most current survey courses seem very narrow indeed. 

Certainly no one would su^st a return to the old subject matter; 
knowledge has been expanded too greatly, but that expansion makes 
the problem of the modem survey course exceedingly acute.- It re- 
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quires a maturity of knowledge, a theoretical power, and a philosophic 
grasp that are extremely difficult to attain. Yet those are the precise 
qualities that lend any validity or educational relevancy to the survey 
ideal. A survey course, in short, is much less objective in character, 
vastly more personal than a specialized subject; it is an expression of 
opinion regarding broad values and significances. Therefore, it is im- 
possible to standardize it, or to find any intrinsic basis for a particular 
segment of material, or a stated order or method of presentation. The 
same data, offered in the same sequence, by a standard procedure will 
be dull and sterile in the hands of one teacher, but vital and significant 
when presented by another. 

One of the purposes of survey technique is to organize the student’s 
knowledge and thought into larger and better integrated wholes. There 
can be no question that good organization of the material presented 
facilitates the organization of material learned. But the significant 
?ivbrd is ‘facilitate;’ that is to say, organization greases the bearings 
somewhat, but it does not produce the power. The only place that 
organization has any ultimate significance is in the mind of the stu- 
dent; its significance is in the unique organization which is there es- 
tablished. If the matcnal is undigested, and remains in the form it was 
received, it is entitled to be damned as a ‘irmemonio residuum’; only 
if its original pattern has been woven into a fresh and individual re- 
construction does it have mea n i n g as well as substance. All too often 
this aspect of the matter gets inadequate consideration; with attention 
fixed on presentation, we tend to forget reception. For a given indi- 
vidual, no broadcast exists, however marvelous it may be, unless the 
radio is switched on. No miracle of organization can conceivably re- 
place the receptive and vigorous mind. When we speak of courses in 
such terms that this basic principle is concealed, it blinds us to the 
central problem. This point deserves elaboration from another point 
of view. 

The survey course, as a requirement, has one fundamental defect 
that only the most skillful administration can temper. It is basic to 
this whole discussion that individual differences must be our first con- 
sideration. There are not only differences of ability and taste and 
energy, but also differences in the character and amount of knowledge 
already acquired in school and elsewhere. The wider the field covered 
by a course, the more variety of knowledge the students in the course 
will possess about some aspects of the subject, and the more daiigor 
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there is that some part of the work will be seriously repetitious — and 
nothing is duller than traversing elementary facts and ideas that have 
already been adequately mastered. But the wider the range of the 
survey, the more difiBicult it is to distinguish which students may be 
excused from which part. The consequence is that the repetitious 
aspect of schooling which has come in for so much just criticism is ac- 
centuated rather than relieved by many survey courses. Let me use 
as an illustration the case of a boy who was receiving a straight A 
grade in a well-conducted survey course. The instructor, when asked 
about him, said that he was domg splendidly and that there was no 
need for worry. When the boy’s parents were interviewed, they said 
that the course was about to drive him out of college. He had read 
all the prescribed books three years before and had read them with 
such care and understanding that, with only the briefest review, he 
was able to get the top grade. As a result he was gaining nothing new 
or fresh, though the course was required in order “to acquaint him 
with a broad field of human knowledge.” He was going over a tread- 
mill instead of upon a voyage of adventure. Undue emphasis upon the 
content and method of a course tends to withdraw attention from the 
real focus of education— the individual student. 

VI. Faiiube 

A good many of the procedures of some reforms in general edu- 
cation take their pitch from a psychology that lays too heavy an 
emphasis upon the abnormalities and other negative aspects of human 
experience. The really amazing thing is not that men have ‘complexes,’ 
‘repressions,’ and other unhappy influences upon personality. The 
miracle is happiness. In like manner, considering that man is mortal 
and certain to die, the amazing fact is not the danger of injury but his 
capacity for recovery. Of course no one should be needlessly injured, 
but injury is implicit in everything we do. Seldom is a great building, 
or a bridge, or a tunnel constructed without the loss of life. Work- 
men’s compensation laws and many other thiogs evidence the fact 
that despite all the safety drives, all the safety devices, and all sorts 
of precautions, industrial production involves injury. So do games; 
all are dangerous, and the more hazardous they are, the more the 
public will pay to see them, and the more ambitious youth is to 
participate in tiiem. 

Yet there is a very strong tendency to try to take all tiie hazard 
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out of education. A psychology that, if dominant, would destroy m- 
dustry and sport — and life itself— has persuaded us that the experi- 
ence of failure (which must come frequently to every one in our im- 
perfect world) is always a destructive force. Thus ‘flunking out’ is 
regarded as always a catastrophe, and even a failure in one course is 
considered likely to damage a tender personality. Nothing in this 
ai^gument regarding failure justifies asking a student to do that for 
which he does not have capacity or background, asking him to con- 
tinue to butt his head against a stone wall; but equally there is noth- 
ing which says that we should allow the student to pretend to in- 
capacity or to blot out his background through inertia. Failure is a 
generalized term and nothing is a complete success or a complete 
failure. It is obvious that insofar as may be possible we should circum- 
smbe the area of failure and enlai^e the area of success, and that the 
more accurately we diagnose where failure begins and success ends, 
the more effective the educative process will be. The problem is to 
avoid absurd failures or the labeling of whole areas as failure when 
parts are spotted with success, and also to make success and failure 
terms that refer to achievement relative to the student’s ability and 
background. 

Extremists go far beyond this, and in some instances ‘forbid’ a 
teacher to fail a student. But if all failure is destroyed, success is 
destroyed with it. The joys of achievement lose their zest if there is 
never a failure. Make it simple, and you make it dull. When I see 
successful middle-aged men struggling to master a golf slice, it is 
evidence that the human spirit loves to attain the unattainable. If 
those who would ‘eliminate’ failure from the vocabulary of general 
education succeed, the educational process will be utterly destroyed. 
Men talk of schools as preparation for ‘real life,’ and talk at the same 
moment of eliminating from the school one of life’s commonest expe- 
riences. 

'The student gains knowledge and wisdom, or he gains nothing at 
all. To pretend that he has made a substantial achievement when he 
has made none does him vastly more serious injury than to call him a 
failure. A certain type of magazine is full of advertisements promising 
quick and easy results— “Learn to play a saxophone in six easy lessons; 
be the life of the party ;” “Be a writer; rapid and easy method of learn- 
ing; no books.” The ‘quick and easy’ promise is always the mark 
of the educational charlatan. Schools tiiat deny failure are being 
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drawn unconsciously into the same fraud. Writing with lucidity and 
force requires long practice and great effort, yet one of the most con- 
spicuous features of some reforms in general education is the absence 
of emphasis upon writing. Essays, theses, papers are reduced to a 
minimum; even the examination, perhaps the best index of a student’s 
capacity to write rapidly with clarity and precision, has wholly given 
way to the objective type, which leaves little room for the expression 
of ideas in a distinctly original way. 

There is no painless or safe method of acquiring knowledge, and 
the pursuit of wisdom is even more arduous and hazardous. We 
encourage boys to swim, knowing some will drown; we urge them into 
strenuous body-contact games knowing that pain is certam; we set 
them to contests where none can win unless others lose. Why then 
make education unreal by denouncing failure? Must the school be 
the one place between the cradle and the grave where such an utterly 
unreal pomt of view finds ejqpression? The coach tells the boy to get 
into the game and 'take it;’ the teacher insists he should not have to 
‘take it’ in the intellectual game. Is it any wonder, human nature be- 
ing what it is, that the boy prefers the philosophy of the coach? He 
may suffer, but he may win. And if he loses, he may win next time. 
Strangely enough, this is denounced as 'success psychology’— as though 
triumph over obstacles were a bad thing. Success interpreted only in 
economic terms, or in terms of power over men, is unworthy, but suc- 
cess defined as mastery of one’s own fate is the secret of an adult life 
of the mind and spirii 

Of course failure may bring disaster. Some will never recover from 
the psycholo^cal injury incident to failures; but others, indeed many 
more, will learn to prefer success, and make the effort to attain it. 
Softness and the educative process are antithetical. Learning involves 
the exercise of the will, and that is always a painful process. However, 
the pain can be mitigated by habit, for as Thorndike remarks, the 
“satisfactions from learning will have residues”— and in time the resi- 
dues will be a treasury of pleasure. 

VII. Gxjidanc® 

One of the best words associated with the new emphases in general 
education is 'guidance.’ It represents a genuine effort to sort the indi- 
vidual out of the mass and deal with him effectively. Needless to say, 
that is not a new ideal. It was upon the foundation of a knowledge of 
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the student that the college was built in New England — and not only 
in New England, but also in new areas into which the college marched 
with the population. Many college catalogs used to suggest to the 
parents that they send the money which their children were to spend to 
the college. It would then be given to some professor who would ad- 
minister it carefully in order that it might not be wasted and in order 
that he might inculcate habits of thrift and economy in the student. 
Under those circumstances the professor knew an enormous amount 
about the student — ^his economic background, his tastes, his methods of 
business, and many other aspects of his daily life that even the most 
elaborate guidance programs now largely neglect. 

Another of the best words in common use as a substitute for the 
word ‘guidance’ is ‘counseling’; it is an extremely valuable word be- 
cause it lays emphasis upon the aspects of judgment and opinion. If 
one goes back to first principles, it is perfectly obvious that knowledge 
regarding the student is fundamental to all teaching. Indeed, it has 
always been a central aspect of teaching. Plato could have told a 
great deal about the differences among tiie young men in the grove; 
and we may be well assured that Jesus would never have confused the 
characteristics of Judas with those of Peter. 

The significant alteration today is not that general education is 
more alive to the necessity for knowing the student as an individual. 
The changes are two: first, there is the magnitude of the problem 
because of the size of our project; second, the techniques and vocabu- 
lary are new. Many of these techniques are exceedmgly valuable — 
provided they are not made positively dangerous by being supposed an 
adequate substitute for wisdom. A cumulative record, based on tests, 
measurements, judgments, opinions, and narrative, elaborately set 
forth with graphs, is a fine instrument, but it cannot replace insight, 
sympathy, experience, or a dozen other qualities that great teachers 
have always possessed. 

As for the new vocabulary, it might well be less pretentious, for 
with all our progress, human personality remains too subtle for genuine 
scientific analysis; and if words conceal that fact, they mislead us. 
Guidance means that we point a way. We cannot know whether it is 
the right way, for we cannot know all the circumstances of the 
student, and we cannot foresee the future. Unpredictable developments 
within the student’s own body, mind, and spirit, and unforeseen events, 
infiuential or decisive, make guidance an expression of human opinion 
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rather than a scientific matter. No two eases are just alike ; no standard 
technique is possible. The lowest fonns of life defy us, for we cannot 
tell whether the wind, the rain, and the sun will mature the wheat; if 
all nature conspires to grow it, lack of knowledge or industry on the 
part of the farmer may destroy it; when it is grown, the markets of 
the world may yield him profit or loss. No system of planned economy 
has ever taken care of all those factors; yet that is all a very simple 
matter compared with directing the life of a single individual. 

The philosophic justification of education is involved in this 
problem. Among all the billions who have inhabited the earth through 
all the ages, no two have ever been alike, physically, mentally, or 
spiritually— much less in all three respects. Nothing we can do will 
change that in the future, nor should we attempt it if it were possible. 
This ought to remind us that gindance should never be so bold os to 
seek to condition the political theory, the economic philosophy, or the 
social point of view of individual students. To seek to shape the stu- 
dents in one mold, social, political, economic, religious, intellectual, or 
cultural, is to defy education itself, whose goal is individuality, never 
conformity. The goal is the highest development of the individual in 
all his assets. That is best not only for him, but also for society— 
and for democracy, which is simply the social and political embodiment 
of that ideal. 

The study of literature, of history— of all the heritage of tiie past- 
will go far to insure cultural continuity; it is not desirable that the 
forms of political control should remain static, because democracy is a 
dynamic ideal. Ever since Aristotle crystallized a great truth in the 
phrase, “man is a social [political] animal,” it has been clear that 
individual development is conditioned by that fact. Normal self- 
development, therefore, is never antisocial; it finds freest outlet as 
reason triumphs over prejudice, tolerance over dogmatism, and ap- 
preciation over antipathy. Those are the habits of mind and feeling 
that make society coherent and democracy possible. The student of 
today and his feUows will produce their own future; it is not for us to 
dominate the future of human destiny by fastening upon youth our own 
limitations, any more than we should plan an economy or a society 
for a future that we have no moral right to control Wisdom will not 
die with us. Our obligations are to avoid squandering resources, natural 
or developed, material or human, and to give youth a chance to grow 
in the best environment possible, trusting them to solve problems as 
thev mature. 
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Efforts to control the future through the educative process are 
particularly disastrous if they are based upon a defensive temper. 
There can be no question that Ortega y Gassett was right in his 
description of the psychology of our time, an epoch “superior to other 
times, [but] inferior to itself;” an age “strong, indeed, and at the same 
time uncertain of its destiny; proud of its strength and at the same 
time fearing it.”^* We are bitterly aware of the futility of war as a 
means of settling any sort of problem, even the most simple; indeed, 
we are conscious that it creates new problems more serious than the 
old. Painfully conscious that we have not found any road to peace, 
the world marches on in terror— toward war. Similarly, we are dis- 
satisfied with our political and economic and social progress, and speak 
in terms of fear. This is a negative force, and no program predicated 
upon it can hope to be constructive. If the schools undertake by formal 
means to ‘save’ democracy, they are much more likely to destroy it. 
The success of the Eussian schools in inculcating an economic dogma, 
and the effort of the German schools to control political opinion are not 
proper models for a democracy, because democracy is neither in- 
vention nor dogma. It is an effort, as Thomas Mann expressed it, “in- 
spired above every other with the feeling and consciousness of the dig- 
nity of man.”“ To try to ‘condition’ the student to one form of faith, 
political, economic, or religious, is to assault, rather than support, the 
dignity of the individual. The propagandists will capture the schools 
if they can; any effort to establish uniform ideals simply plays into 
their hands— and against the interests of the students, whose innate 
right it is to learn rather than to be ‘conditioned.’ 

VIII. CoNCLtrSION 

Students follow no standard pattern. We know that is true physi- 
cally as to their height and weight and all other qualities. It is true 
as to diet, because some are allergic to foods that are wholesome and 
necessary for others. It is true socially. It is true intellectually. And 
if all these things are true, it seems obvious that there can be no au- 
thentic pattern of general education applicable to all men everywhere 
in the United States, either as to the length of time to be spent, as to 
the methods to be employed, or as to the content thereof. These things 
have never been standard, though it is easy to neglect significant dif- 

" The Revolt of the Masses. (New York: Norton and Co., Ino., 1983) p. 40. 

“ Op. at., p. 19. 
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ferences and pretend that they have been. If we are to retain an edu- 
cative process, they never can be standardized. 

Therefore we should welcome eveiy experiment so long as it is 
sincere and intelligent. We must ask of those who experiment that they 
should do it without being pretentious, that they should not be eager 
to advertise it until its results are demonstrable to others, that it 
should not be unduly imitative of scientific technique, that it should 
be carried forward with enthusiasm and energy. Often the change will 
be more valuable in keeping the teacher and the student alert, in 
bringing a sense of freshness, in breaking up routines that have fallen 
into ruts, rather than in any direct or immediate effect upon the theory 
of general education. After all, routine is only the settled and formal 
expression of an idea; by and by the idea is forgotten and the techniques 
claim a validity of their own. Then the routine must be broken in 
order to rediscover the idea and the ideal. Much educational change 
consists in the rediscovery of old truths by seeking them along new 
paths. 
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L Introduction 

The most vital problems of educational policy relate to the develop- 
ment of instructional materials and the arrangement of desirable learn- 
ing and teaching situations. In making intelligent decisions on such 
matters, we find it necessary to derive tangible aims from the con- 
siderations already presented, and particularly from the conception of 
the democratic ideal as stated in Chapter 1. Li so doing, answers must 
be sought to two broad and closely interrelated questions: First, what 
are the situations, problems, and interests most likely to challenge the 
individual in the course of his living in a democratic society? Second, 
with what capacities must he be equipped if he is to deal adequately 
with them? Answers to these questions, we believe, will result in a suffi^ 
ciently definite schematic picture of what general education should 
accomplish to indicate the desirable t 3 ^es of materials and of learning 
and teaching situations. 

11. TtPBS of LSAKNINa AND TEACHING SITUATIONS 
1. Situations and Problems of the Individual 

The first question to be considered is: What are the situations and 
problems with which the individual must deal in the course of his living 
in a democratic societyf 

‘Part of this chapter is adapted with changes from a report prepared by ihe 
following committee of professors in Teachers College: Dr. Earl W. Bigelow, Pro- 
fessor of Education (Social Science) ; Dr. Helen Judy-Bond, Professor of House- 
hold Arts; Dr. Lennox B. GIrey, Associate Professor of English; Dr. James L. 
MuTsell, Associate Professor of Education (Psychology of the Arts); and Dr. 
Samuel Ralph Powers, Professor of Natural Sciences and Administrative Officer 
of the Bureau of Educational Research in Science (Chairman). 

The portions of the chapter that Messrs. Hdban, Bryson, and others pri- 
marily contributed are indicated in the text that follows 

32S 
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There are at least seven types of situations that may be listed by 
an analysis of the answers to this question.* 

Personal Contacts. The individual must deal with situations and 
problems arising out of his intimate personal contacts. Typical among 
these are the problems of the family and home. 

Modem industrialism has brought about certain far-reaching 
changes in the home, particularly with respect to its economic and 
protective functions, regarding which there is wide agreement among 
experts. Yoimg people today contribute less to the income of the 
family than even a decade ago. With the extension of education and 
the delayed opportunity for employment, they are economically de- 
pendent on their families for a longer period of time. Authoritarian 
regimes abroad have tended to take advantage of these and related cir- 
cumstances, and to impair the significance of home life by removing 
young people from parental influence for the sake of adjusting them to 
the requirements of the state. From the standpoint of the democratic 
ideal, this is highly undesirable. 

As a matter of fact, the very change in economic and protective 
functions serves to emphasize the 'personality functions’ that are of 
great importance m a democracy. Modem educational practice might 
indicate to some that the school has usurped the educational function 
of the home. Closer investigation will reveal, however, that education 
depends on greater cooperation from the home in the development of 
young people than ever before. The home continues to offer unique 
opportunities for certmn modes of experience and action, notably those 
involvmg affectionate concern for the well-being of others — ^for the 
sharing of interests, for the development of sympathies and understand- 
ings, and for mutual, moral, and psychological support and encourage- 
ment. These are so valuable to the individual and so favorable to the 
development of his own unique contribution to social living that the 
possibilities of the home have been thrown into higher relief. Accord- 
ingly, we must select from the sum-total of cultural resources those 
elements most pertinent to such familial and other intimate behavior 
patterns as are now emerging into even greater prominence, and make 
them available through the school. 

* The list that follows is offered as a careful, comprehensive analjiris and as an 
illustration of the manner in which human interests and needs may be approached 
through education. It is by no means the only analysis that can be made, and it is 
certainly not intended that the headings in the list be taken as suggestions of titles 
for courses 
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b. The Economic System. The individual must deal with problems 
and situations arising out of his relations with the economic system. 

The general effect of industrialism upon the economic life of the 
individual may be considered under two heads: his status as producer, 
and his status as consumer. As producer he has, in a vast number of 
instances, been relegated to an increasingly narrow specialization, with 
a corresponding loss of the psycholo^cal satisfactions that come from 
a sense of personal participation in significant work, a greater voca- 
tional precariousness, and a lack of awareness of his true relation to 
the system as a whole. As a consumer he is confronted by a more and 
more bewildering array of possible choices, and by a multitude of 
appeals whose validity he cannot estimate. The resulting confusion 
indicates what is necessary if the individual’s economic adjustment is 
to be made effective in the democratic sense, and if he is to be equipped 
to deal with future economic changes at least as rapid and extensive as 
those of the immediate past. He must seek work-patterns in which he 
can recapture at once a sense of shared activity and of personal re- 
sponsibility ; he must be able to see his task in relation to the economic- 
financial structure as a whole; he must be able to resist the narrowing 
effects of vocational specialization, so that he can retain his flexibility 
late in life; he must have an understanding of proper standards of con- 
sumption; and he must have an intelligent basis of choice in matters 
of consumption. 

c. The Governmental System. The individual must deal with situa- 
tions and problems arising out of his relation to tiie governmental 
systfem. 

The democratic ideal implies ihe active, informed, and intelligent 
participation of every individual in matters of government, including 
those of the local community, the nation, and the international system. 
The state is regarded not as an end in itself, but as the servant of its 
cooperating members, and of the human family as a whole. 

We frequently hear the comment that the democratic political ma- 
chinery very imperfectly realizes the ideal of democracy. Putting it 
in other terms, this simply means that our state-wide behavior is not 
democratically effective to the extent we could wish. And here again 
we have a major educational task. How should a democratic state 
function? What are the chief current defects in its functioning? What 
remedies and constructive alternatives are contemplated? We must 
put the whole array of our cultural resources under tribute for materials 
that can throw light upon such questions. The relation of the conven- 
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tional curriculum to the real issues of political life and adjustment in 
democratic communities is analogous to that of the conventional course 
in biology to the personal problems of sex. The whole topic is in effect 
omitted, and the learner is left to pick up from casual contacts the in- 
sights that will really shape his conduct. Among the vital topics would 
be: how the laws are in fact made; how they are administered; how 
the government is financed; how the nation conducts its foreign rela- 
tions. And if they are to be of any service at all in enabling the indi- 
vidual to fimction democratically, and to be in his own measure a par- 
ticipant in the re-creation of modes of politico-social action, they must 
be treated in relation to his own immediate political experiences, and 
realistically rather than romantically. 

d. The Edwationd System. He must deal with situations and prob- 
lems arising out of his relation to the instrumentalities of education, 
including the schools themselves, and such less formal, but extremely 
important agencies as the press, the radio, and the motion picture. 

It is recognised that in a democratic social order education dis- 
chai^es a frmction of peculiar significance. Hence it is exceedingly 
desirable that all persons in such a social order recognize a responsibility 
to cooperate actively in the solution of educational problems that are, 
in fact, matters of common concern. The schools cannot adequately 
serve the social order so long as a comprehension of their work is largely 
confined to those professionally engaged in it. Every member of a 
democratic society has numerous and intimate relations to the schools 
—as student, as parent, as tax-payer, as voter, and so forth. The well- 
bemg of the schools is a vital factor in the future of the social order 
itself, and since school policies must ultimately depend upon public 
support, it is highly important that an understanding of the problems 
involved, and a sense of personal obligation with respect to them, be 
developed on the widest possible scale. The so-called ‘informal’ edu- 
cational agencies, in turn, exercise a profound and pervasive influence 
upon the social order, for good or ill. The character of that influence is, 
in the long run, determined largely by the attitudes taken towards them 
by the members of the society. Hence it becomes very important that 
the individual acquire discrimination and insight in Us contacts with 
the press, the radio, the motion picture, and so forth, and come to recog- 
nize the possibilities and limitations of such agencies, their formative 
influence upon public opinion, and the mutual responsibility obtaining 
between them and the society as a whole. 
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e. Health. The individual must deal with situations and problems 
arising out of the need to preserve physical and mental health. This 
has two aspects, closely interrelated: problems pertaining to his own 
growth and development, and problems pertaming to society as a whole. 
There is abundant evidence that damaging disturbances arise in the 
minds of young people because of ignorance concernmg the normal 
functioning of their own bodies. Thus, traditionally, young people have 
been kept ignorant of the physical and psychological changes that occur 
in themselves and in others during adolescence. All this stands in the 
way of the development of normal and happy personal relationships. 
The problem is admittedly a difficult one, but may be faced more effec- 
tively as part of the comprehensive study of growth and development 
than as a special topic not clearly related to the rest of the individual's 
interests and needs. 

Testimony to the interest in mental health can be found in the wide 
popularity of such books as Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 
How to Win Friends and Injluence People, and lAfe Begins at Forty, 
and also in the great host who seek to achieve emotional anchorage by 
visiting astrologers, fortune-tellers, or other brands of soothsayers or 
diviners. 

/. RecrecUion. The individual must deal with situations and prob- 
lems arising out of the need for recreation. 

One of the most striking tendencies in America is the enormous in- 
crease in 'spectator' sports and passive recreations generally. Our con- 
ception of the democratic ideal need not preclude such occupations, but 
will emphasize active participation in recreations. Fortunately this 
trend also is well in evidence. Our educational task is to accelerate it, 
and, recognizing that spectatorship will be encouraged in any event, to 
provide guidance here also. Accordingly, we believe that the cultural 
materials should be surveyed with an eye to avocational possibilities 
of an active type, to the emergence of more discriminating spectatorship 
and appreciation, and to the development of intelligent comprehension 
of the province of recreation. Motion picture ‘shorts' on how to under- 
stand golf, rowing, sailing, swimming, and riding are advancing this 
trend. Other attractive possibilities for recreation in the out-of-doors 
include plant and animal breeding, Imidscape gardening, and even re- 
forestation and other ways of reclaiming wasted lands, 

g. Newer Conceptions of Man. The individual must deal with a 
wide range of problems and situations arising out of the conflict between 
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the newer and the older views of the nature of the world and of man. 

Modem man sees the world and the universe not as fixed and im- 
mutable, but as essentially changing and virtually unbounded in time 
and space, while man himself is thought of as akin to the entire scheme 
of nature rather than as a special creation. This view, already implied 
in the sciences and arts of today, may be expected to dominate our cul- 
ture. While we believe that, correctly interpreted, this view preserves, 
and indeed promotes, spiritual values, there is no question that it is in 
conflict with traditional opinions held precious by many persons. This 
conflict gives rise to numerous and often acute problems in many of the 
relations of life, to doubts as to the true course of personal obligation, 
and even leads to the destruction of highly important personal views. 
Hence, a major task of general education must be to lead to a sane and 
balanced attitude towards the newer world-view that has been emerging 
in human culture and to a constructive understanding of it. 

2, Traits and Capacities Needed by the Individual 

The second question to be considered is: With what traits and ca- 
pacities must the individual be equipped if he is to deal adequately 
ivith such situations and problems? 

Our conception of the democratic ideal requires that, in educating 
the individual to meet such situations and problems as have been indi- 
cated, we continually seek to secure on his part: first, the development 
of his own unique capacities and outlook in a social environment; sec- 
ond, continuing adaptation to a social order marked by more or less 
rapid change; and third, the ability to apply his own initiative and 
wisdom to the issues confronting him. Psychologically considered, the 
nature of such an undertaking is reasonably clear. Our task is to gene- 
rate in him certain abilities. Upon these we must focus our educational 
policies. Considered together with the situations and problems of living 
that they are intended to serve, these sou^t-for abilities will determine 
both the choice and the arrangement of curricular materials, and the 
type of situations for learning and teaching regarded as desirable. 
Eight types of abilities or traits may be listed, 
a. Careful and Critical Thinking. We shall seek to develop in the 
individual careful and critical methods of thinking. Thinking may be 
regarded as a process in which a problem is recognized, relevant data 
are selected, and a solution is experimentally sought. As such it is by no 
means confined to the familiar ‘intellectual discipline,’ such as logic, 
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natural science, or mathematics, but may occur in all cultural situa- 
tions. Its extreme importance for a democratic social order and for the 
individuals who must participate in that order needs no comment. In 
spite of numerous protestations, neither the curricular materials nor the 
learning situations commonly employed in education have been well 
suited to develop effective thinking. This is a radical defect our pro- 
gram of general education must resolutely seek to correct. We must 
seek materials from all fields that embody characteristic and successful 
ways of thinking, and intellectual 'technique generally, and arrange 
situations that favor their acquisition. 

b. SigmpMnt Interests. We shall seek to develop in the individual 
a group of continuing interests. Interest in any matter may be thought 
of as awareness of it, joined with a desire and a tendency to be active 
with respect to it, at least to the extent of talking, reading, and thinking 
about it. The activity may often be far more extensive and impressive 
than this. One of the aims of general education should be to develop 
such vital interest in all the aspects of culture and activity that are of 
major significance in a democratic civilization. It should seek to gene- 
rate interest in political action, in economic problems, in literature as 
an interpretation of life, and in the arts as they manifest themselves in 
the world today, to give only a few illustrations. And we believe that 
curricular materials should be selected and arranged with this aim defi- 
nitely and consciously before us. 

c. Insights. We shall seek to develop in the individual certain gen- 
eralized insights— intellectual, esthetic, ethical. Examples are: the 
concept of functionality; the concept of works of art as cultural sym- 
bols; the concept of balance in esthetic design; the concept of integ- 
rity as a determiner of action. Such msights are among the culminating 
achievements of the sciences, the humanities, and the arts, holding to- 
gether vast ranges of specific content. They constitute one of the most 
important means whereby the individual preserves his flexibility in the 
face of change, and shapes his own contribution to social living. Their 
whole value is compromised if they are set up merely as verbalizations 
to be memorized or if tied to narrow and specific contents. We must 
distinguish them sharply from dogmas, such as the superiority of the 
Aryan race, which lead directly to set patterns of behavior and inflex- 
ible modes of social living; for these insights are simply the broadest 
meanings achieved by the human spirit working with the materials of 
the sciences, the humanities, and the arts. Clearly, then, we must survey 
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our cultural resources for their most significant, most truly functional 
generalizations, and seek to select and arrange both our curricular 
content and our learning situations for their most effective acquisition. 

d. Attitvdes and AppreckUions. "We shall seek to develop in the 
individual certain attitudes and appreciations. Illustrations are respect 
for objective evidence, respect for integrity in oneself and others, ap- 
preciation of the needs and limitations of oneself and others, appre- 
ciation of human variability and individual differences, desire to play 
one’s own part in the social drama, appreciation of the contributions of 
the major fields of knowledge and of the methods of work employed by 
workers in them. Clearly such attitudes can function in a wide range 
of life situations — ^in the home, the state, the economic system, and so 
forth. From the cultural materials we shall endeavor to select content 
best suited to develop them. To illustrate what this might mean, we 
may mention biographical materials revealing the devoted lives of great 
scientists and artists, and various types of sociological, anthropological, 
and psychological material. As materials of negative value revealing 
undesirable attitudes, we mi^t point to certain types of advertising 
appeals, the outpouring of political demagogues, or the writings of tiie 
perverse, the dishonest, or the dictatorial. 

e. Values and Standards. We shall seek to develop in the individual 
a recognition of the highest possible values and standards — ^intellectual, 
esthetic, and ethical. Here we have a most important element in the 
psychological equipment for a democratic way of life, for on the func- 
tioning standards possessed by a person will depend a multitude of his 
decisions as to what to accept and what to reject. Indeed, achievement 
of qualitative e3;cellence and respect for it is one of the most pressing 
needs of democratic living. We shall wish to develop appreciation of 
such intellectual values as consistency, carefulness and factual fidelity 
of statement; arecognitionof degrees of esthetic excellence; and power 
to discriminate obvious, superficial, and merely conventional modes of 
conduct from those that exemplify such major virtues as truthfulness, 
kindness, and courage. This at once suggests the selection from the 
natural and social sciences of material that reveals the nature of intel- 
lectual excellence related to standards of one kind; and material from 
the humanities and from the fine and applied arts related to values of 
other kinds. And it furnishes us with a valuable guide in setting up 
desirable situations for learning and teaching. 

/. Emotional Control. We shall seek to develop in tiie learner el- 
fective emotional orientation and control. It must be recognized that 
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the democratic ideal cannot be realized as a way of life on a basis of 
purely intellectual acceptance of its claims, but that it demands also a 
corresponding set of feelings. We shall wish, then, to promote the 
loyalties and sympathies appropriate to it, and to bring them into active 
contact with the whole range of institutional living. At the same time, 
we shall seek to equip the learner with an understanding of the 
emotional problems of human nature, and to open for him avenues of 
emotional release and self-expression. Clearly this affords an im- 
portant criterion for the selection and arrangement of materials from 
the natural and social sciences and the humanities. It indicates the 
choice of certain content from psychology, and also the utilization of 
the arts both from the standpoint of appreciation and of participation. 

g. Creative Activities. Both in the selection and arrangement of 
our materials, and in the choice of learning and teaching situations, we 
must constantly have in mind the desirability of promoting creative 
activities. We have in mind such activities as the invention of modes 
of social and individual action, the invention of devices, and creative 
expression in literature and the arts. While the creative process is 
highly individualized, it cannot be expected to arise or proceed satis- 
factorily out of touch with the cultural tradition and its resources. For 
our curricular materials to favor it, they must be rich, suggestive, 
diversified, and brought closely into touch with the learner's immediate 
life situations and felt needs. They should be usable in learning and 
teachmg situations to furnish background, impetus, and direction, and 
technical considerations should not be permitted to inhibit the learner's 
originality and expressive impulse. 

h. A Philosophy of Life. Finally, as our most inclusive aim, we 
shall help the individual to develop an intelligent and workable 
philosophy of life, appropriate to a modem world and a democratic 
society. We cannot be content to stop short of encouraging each young 
person in a systematic attempt to integrate the generalizations, atti- 
tudes, interests, emotional orientations, standards of value, and creative 
impulses of which we have been speaking into a unified and controlling 
view of life. Such a purpose must exercise a constant and pervasive in- 
fluence tiiroughout our entire quest for materials. In our selection and 
arrangement of these materials for the learner we must seek to lead 
him to a sense of his own broad relations with the universe and to a 
comprehensive view of the permanent and basic problems of human 
living. 
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Specific techniques and specific infonnation are items that have 
bulked large in conventional educational practice. These and the 
means for conveying them provide the vital contexts in which the 
primary items of psychological equipment have application. In our 
choice and arrangement of materials we must constantly be alert to 
the utility of techniques and infonnation for the ends sought. We 
should consider whether any given technique should be reduced to a 
skill or merely examined for awareness of its general features and ap- 
plicability. Similarly we should consider whether any given items of 
information should be set up for long-time or for short-time retention 
and recall, for recognitive memory only, or merely for the sake of 
apprising the learner of their existence so that he can refer to them at 
need. We suggest in this connection the importance of skills in the 
use of source materials, reference tools, note-taking, and the techniques 
of scholarship generally and of information that contributes to intel- 
ligent awareness of the responsibilities and potentialities of life. 

The whole meaning and significance of curricular material turns 
on its influence upon overt action in a social environment. Much of 
the behavior we hope to affect is potential, not within the scope of 
young people still in school. But the value of the materials in de- 
termining desirable developments and in promoting in the future the 
ways of living we hope to secure will be much enhanced if they give 
rise so far as possible to immediate participation in the institutional 
behavior-patterns of society. This principle should be kept in mind in 
selecting and arranging the materials, and also in organizing the kind 
of teaching and learning situations most appropriate to our general 
purpose. 

III. A Sampls Fun fob rns Pbefabaxion of Matkbials fob 
GENSBA li EnUCATlOK 

In approaching the problem of the selection and arrangement of 
materials for general education, one must bear constantly in mind the 
principle that “materials drawn from the accumulated Imowledge and 
wisdom of the race will be most readily grasped and will make the 
greatest contribution to the growth of the student when they are re- 
lated to his activities and to the needs from which these activities 
arise." While the controlling aims of a democratically orientated 
general education will be everywhere the same, yet emphasis upon them 
will differ according to circumstances— as between rural and urban 
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communities, for instance, or between a group of pupils of average- 
to-low intelligence in a vocational high school and a superior group 
in a college preparatory school whose student population is highly 
selected— and the materials best adapted to secure desired outcomes 
will differ likewise. Obviously, the planning of actual curricula must 
be left to teachers and others in close contact with these specific edu- 
cational situations, though there is clear demand for mataials selected 
in accordance with their specific suitability for use in furthering the 
aims and purposes of general education and presented in a manner 
calculated to make them widely valuable to workers in that field. It 
is important that ways of meeting this demand be systematically ex- 
plored. 

One carefully conceived plan for assembling and organizing ma- 
terials to facilitate their intelligent use in general education by teach- 
ers and curriculum workers embodies two main types of studies, as 
indicated in what follows. 

1. Studies of Cultural Periods 

A series of studies of cultural periods, to be presented as wholes, 
and in a fashion designed to make evident on the one hand the oi^anic 
nature of society, the dominant r81e of culture, the emancipating ef- 
fects of knowledge and understanding, the inevitability of change, the 
virtues of heterogeneity, the relative nature of many needs, problems, 
and institutions, and, on the other hand, the persistence of certain 
cultural elements and cultural processes. 

By its focus of attention upon historical reality, this scheme ap- 
pears to offer the best possible means to the development of whatever 
degree of fusion of subject matters may be truly justified. Finally, in 
its centering of interest in human beings at various times and places 
and in their multitudinous interrelationriiips, it makes possible the ap- 
plication of the criteria constituted by the framework of aims and 
purposes already set forth, both in the choice and in the arrangement 
of content in such a way as to bring this content into relation with 
the situations, problems, and interests of contemporary life. 

These studies would contribute an orgamzation of material de- 
picting the manner in which individuals of different cultures have met 
the problems associated with intimate personal contacts, economic sys- 
tems, governmental systems, instrumentalities of education, health, 
and recreation, and have made adjustments to their interpretation of 
the world. 
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These studies of cultural periods would not be all-sufficient for the 
purposes sought. They should yield a sense of the individual’s social 
involvements, of the dominant r6Ie of culture, of man’s increasing con- 
trol over his own destiny, and of the crucial importance of under- 
standing as a basis for such control; but they would not provide suitable 
opportunity for the relatively full developments of the traits and 
capacities necessary for the immediate situations, problems, and inter- 
ests with which the individual is challenged. Therefore a second set 
of studies is needed as now to be explained. 

2. Studies of Contemporary Knowledge and Belief 

There should be a series of studies dealing with man’s current knowl- 
edge and belief regarding the individual and his relations to our society, 
with special reference to their implications for his more intelligent 
meeting of problems. A suggested list of titles for such a series, to indi- 
cate roughly the several major fields of knowledge that would be drawn 
upon and something of their interrelationships, applications, and values, 
might be these:* 

1. The organization of the physical universe and its changes through time. 

2. Man’s use of energy and of materials from the earth's crust. 

3. The organization of the living world and its changes through time. 

4. The interrelation of living things. 

5. Man’s control and use of living things. 

6. The r61es of mathematics and science as means of increasing under- 
standing of the nature of reality and of contributing to standards of 
value. 

7. Man in his psychophsrsioal aspects 

8. Man’s development and operation of agencies of social organization- 
economic, poUtical, and so forth. 

0. Man’s intimate rdations with other human beings: sex, marriage, the 
family, friendship. 

10. Man’s relations with men not of his own group. 

11. The development of common standards of value in society. 

12. The rdle of language as a means of social, scientific, and esthetic com- 
munication. 

13. Man’s development of the humanities for interpretation and guidance. 

14. Literature and the arts as esthetic expression. 

15. Philosophical and esthetic values. 

'Studies relatiDg to the first six of these titles are in progress in the Human 
of Educational Research in Science of Teachers College, Columbia Univorsity, 
and reports on them are now being prepared for publication. 
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All the materials to be arranged under these titles would be chosen 
with reference to the controlling aims already stated; namely, of a 
democratically oriented general education. Thus, they would have 
intimate bearing upon the situations, problems, and interests most likely 
to challenge the individual in living in a democratic society and 
equipped with the traits and capacities we have specified as necessary 
if he is to deal adequately with them. One such set of materials may 
be briefly reviewed. 

The importance in general education of the first title, for example, 
lies in the fact that much confusion has arisen out of the efforts of 
persons to make adjustments to current conceptions of the nature of 
the world. An aim of general education is to clear such confusions. To 
this end the study might include a systematic canvass to determine the 
specific causes of confusions in order that the findings could be used 
to guide the selection and organization of material. Undoubtedly such 
a canvas would reveal; a widespread following of astrology, fears for 
the destruction of the earth, a host of superstitious beliefs in good and 
evil spirits as determiners of destiny, belief in signs, and others. Such 
a canvas would reveal the character of the attitudes, appreciations, 
ideals, interests, and conceptions of value, related to this title, that are 
commonly held. Competent scholarship could then be enlisted to assist 
in assembling authoritative material appropriate to the educational 
needs that have been revealed. 

Such a body of authoritative material would be immediately use- 
ful, for it would help the teacher to a clearer understanding of one of 
the major aims of general education (see Statement 7, above). It 
would help him to identify in his community and in his classes the 
problems, issues, and interests related to this aim. This could guide 
the teacher in his selection of approaches to study in this area, suit- 
able to stimulate thou^t, arouse interest, and aid the students to 
organize their past experiences in relation to new mterests. Similarly 
it could guide the teacher in the selection of learning experiences to 
advance this particular aim. Selections will be made to serve defined 
purposes. The teacher will draw upon standard scientific treatises for 
understanding of the biological and physical features of the world. He 
will use historical and religious works, for it is from these that one 
may learn the origins of his prejudices, superstitions, and other er- 
roneous concepts and also the character of the understandings and 
adjustments made by others. Imaginative writings would be drawn 
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upon, since ideas of cosmology are widely used in fiction; for example 
in the writings of Jack London, Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, Henrick 
Ibsen, to mention only a few. Many illustrations could be found in 
current motion pictures and, to the disgrace of American education, 
the radio would be pouring forth cosmological fraud to hold the at- 
tention of a gullible public while some commercial concern is adver- 
tising its product. In fact, the report of the canvass, together with a 
body of appropriately selected authoritative material, would serve as 
an effective stimulus to teacher and students alike to explore the whole 
of the cultural heritage for teaching materials to serve the needs that 
have been revealed. 

Finally, the canvas and accompanying authoritative material would 
aid us in evaluating our educational efforts. Decisions as to the worth 
of new materials and experiences would be based upon evidences of 
changes brought about in students through its use. These will include: 
(1) changes in understandings and insights, showing that erroneous no- 
tions have been corrected and new ideas attained; (2) changes in ways 
of thinking, shown particularly in increases in critical-mindedness of 
what is purported to be true and in discrimination as to what consti- 
tutes bonafide authority; (3) expanding interests resultmg from open- 
ing new areas of thought and feeling; (4) changes in attitudes and ap- 
preciations, such as respect for objective evidence, respect for integrity 
in oneself and others, appreciation of human variability and indi- 
vidual differences, and desire to play one’s own part in the social 
drama; (6) more adequate concepts of values and standards; (6) more 
effective emotional orientation and control; (7) increase in creative 
activities, and (8) a more intelligent, workable philosophy of life 
characterized by freedom from major paradoxes. 

This specimen plan of organization of materials suggests at once a 
scheme whereby the accumulated record of race experience, including 
scientific achievements, history, fiction, and works of art of many kinds, 
may be brought into relation with major problems and interests perti- 
nent to the aims of general education. 

The first and second series of studies are supplementary to each 
other. Through use of the first series the teacher and his students may 
extend their study to an examination of the adjustments by people in 
other cultures to the matters under discussion. For example: aware- 
ness of the interpretations of the nature of the cosmos in other cultures 
and a knowledge of the effects of these intcipretations on their lives 
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will unquestionably help us to understand ourselves better, to be more 
tolerant, and, as teachers, to be more helpful to others. 

IV. Agencies CoNTBiBimNa Materials to General 
Education 

The purposes of general education would be greatly advanced by 
a series of studies designed to explore the major causes of the mis- 
understandings and maladjustments with which we are challenged in 
our normal living, and to select and oi^anize from our cultural heritage 
the materials most useful for their clarification. The means con- 
tributing to this aim would include libraries, museums, field trips, 
motion pictures, the phonograph, the radio, and other similar devices. 
Motion pictures, school journeys, and the radio are particularly useful 
as agencies when education is centered upon the contemporary scene. 
Probably these have been used most extensively in hi^ schools, but 
experience indicates that they are being used with effectiveness in 
colleges, particularly during the first and second years. Problems of 
family life; of economics, particularly as it is related to use of re- 
sources; physical and mental health; and recreation have been treated 
in motion pictures with great effectiveness. School journeys provide 
a first-hand contact with economic problems, with governmental insti- 
tutions, such as the courts, lepslative bodies, and agencies for the 
preservation of health, and with the out-of-doors, thus affording the 
learner clearer insight into his relations to the physical universe and 
the life around him. All a^ects of human interests are subjects of 
radio discussion. These newer educational agencies will be viewed by 
many teachers as innovations, but they have so much to offer for 
general education that they are given special treatment here. 

1. School Journeys* 

In the fall of 1^7, over 20,000 pupils from forty New York City 
high schools were taken on water-front trips in the study of civics and 
city government. For many the ferry-boat school of civics provided 
their first si^t of Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Triborough Bridges, the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, the tugboats of the rivers, the skyline of Man- 
hattan, the airports, the Rockefeller Institute, battleships and bai^, 

*This section of the report and most of the section on motion pictures were 
adapted from material ccmtributed by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., of the American 
Counril on Educaticm. 
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the slaughter-houses, Ellis and Welfare Islands, the swift currents of 
Hell Gate. On returning, the students urged longer trips, more trips, a 
longer stop at interesting sights, and enough room to use a drawing 
board and a notebook. One wrote, “This was the first time I had been 
on a boat in the East River. I spent three hours of interest and hap- 
piness.” 

Among colleges the school journey is growing in favor. Stephens 
College takes an annual trip of several weeks, covering such activities 
as the Mardi Gras in New Orleans and caf4 society in New York. 
Hood College has scheduled visits to museums and galleries in Wash- 
ington and Baltimore and a detailed study of housing in the modem 
village of Greenbelt, Maryland. 

The Sloan Foimdation, new to the educational world, recently sub- 
sidized an experiment with school journeys at Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. No ferry-boat for Momingside 
Heights, but a bus-and-train trip to the disputed territory of TVA 
and the land of the sharecropper. Time describes the trip and its 
results: 

Lincoln boys and ^Is have fun going to dances, bearing Negro 
choirs, fighting a forest fire, chatting with a Georgia chain gang that 
dug a patii for their busses through a landslide. Most fun, however, 
was a taste of farm life in Georgia’s Habersham County. After a 
hearty breakfast of grits, bacon and eggs, and biscuits covered with 
ham gravy and com symp, the bojra and ^Is went forth into the fields 
to string barbed wire fences, lime the ground, scrape roads, chop trees, 
split logs, ride mules, barbecue a pair of ings, drive a tractor (until 
student Katy Spraclding broke it). They astonished a Georgia farm 
family by rebuilding its shack, whitewashing the walls, cutting new 
windows, building a porch. At dusk they had enou^ euei^ to 
across the Geor^ hills hunting 'possum. 

The editors of the student paper, impressed with the cooperative 
stores they had seen at Norris, prepared to campaign for a coopera- 
tive lunch room. But when Uncoln’s teachers tallied up the scores on 
attitude tests given the students before and after the trip, one tWg 
that $9,100 of Sloan money had bou^t amazed them. Most of the 
class had been in favor of government planning when they set out, and 
were more confirmed in that view when they returned. But no l ^ng^r 
was a majority of the dass in favor of government ownership of util- 
ities. Learning for the first time that there were two rides to the 
question, enough pro-govemment-ownership students had switched to 
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an undecided or opposite position to make the median score of the 
class neutral.® 

From the ferry-boat journeys there are indications of a new per- 
spective of the world’s largest community, of observing the mani- 
fold activities on the New York waterfront— activities related to 
national defense, food supply, immigration, crime and punishment, 
business and commerce, engineering, transportation, and the science 
of public health. The Lincoln School journey brought more direct 
participation in other life activities. Attitudes changed, new points of 
view developed, new activities were initiated, new concepts were de- 
veloped and translated into action. 

2. Motion Pictures® 

Motion pictures are preeminent as material of general education 
primarily because of their realism, although they cannot, of course, 
provide all t 3 rpes of experience. Digestive appreciation of a Georgia 
breakfast comes not from a motion picture of grits, bacon and eggs, 
and biscuits covered with ham gravy and com syrup, but from the 
temporal and spatial coincidence of a full plate and a bumper appetite. 
Motion pictures can, however, dramatize facts about things, processes, 
and people; help change attitudes; arouse sensitiveness; develop con- 
cepts, habits, and skills; and span the keyboard of intellectual and 
emotional activity. 

When we approach situations of a more subtle and more elusive 
character, the motion picture gives new vision to general education. 
Not only can it be used where field trips are uneconomical; it can also 
convey the meanings of situations not readily discernible from mere 
observation. Journeys may provide only items of experience because 
of poor preparation or direction, or because too many trees obscure 
the forest 

Until about two years ago motion pictures could be divided into 
two distinct types: theatrical and instructional. The former were gen- 
erally interesting and dramatic, the latter dull and academic. Hap- 

® Tims, February 21, 1938, 29-30. Time, it may be added, has been campaigning 
against the dull writing of educational activities. 

*For a comprehensive survey, including experimental studies, of the place of 
the motion picture in education, with special reference to its use in the public 
schools, the reader may consult “Radio and Motion Pictures,” by Arthur Jerald, 
being Chapter 7II in Part I of the cunent (1939) Yearbook of this Society, en- 
titled The Currioidum in Relation to ChM Development.— Editor. 
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pily, the distinction is slowly breaking down. There is no reason why 
instructional filma should be dull, except that they have been produced 
in a culture that regards education like medicine; it must be bitter 
to be effective. 

Use of the motion picture to show physical phenomena not othei'wise 
demonstrable and to show production of economic goods is not only 
legitimate but highly desirable. High-school and college students still 
like their education straight. However, there are social defenses against 
disease and there are necessary social adjustments of agriculture and 
industry that lend themselves equally well to motion-picture production 
and are equally important to general education. It is in this type of 
motion picture that a great paucity exists today. Social values and 
social concepts do not grow like Topsy; they must be cultivated. 

The renewed interest shown by many sources of educational motion- 
picture production augurs a new supply of excellent films. The federal 
government, the motion-picture industry, private business, educational 
foundations, and universities have recently awakened to the power and 
influence of motion pictures in general education. 

The federal government led the way in this country to what is variously 
termed the ‘documentary’, ‘realistic,’ and ‘fimctional’ motion picture in the 
production of The Flow that Broke the Pirns, by the deposed Resettlement 
Administration of the Department of Agriculture. With certain exceptions 
this film is entirdy done in natural setting, cast from a few native farmers, 
their wives, and their children. Its purpose is to show what happened to the 
people and the soil in the dust-bowl area when speculation routed planning in 
the use of natural resources. The story is told almost entirely by the camera, 
the ATYintioTml Tneauing interpreted almost excluavely by the music. 

Another film. The River, produced by the Farm Security Administration, 
/^rn.mil.t.i7BB the problon of the destruction of lumber resources and the con- 
sequent terror of flood. The other horsemen — famine and war — also ride in 
the picture. 

Three overtures have been made to education by Hollywood: (1) 
the vaults to the Museum of Modem Art Film Library have been 
opened, so that a complete library of films important in the develop- 
ment of the motion picture as a medium of artistic and dramatic ex- 
pression is now available in 16 mm. prints to schools and to other edu- 
cational groups; (2) nearly two score of feature productions have been 
T uadft available to the Commission on Human Relations of the Progres- 
sive Education Association for editing in short versions posing impor- 
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tant problems in human relations; and (3) the short subjects produced 
during the past five years have been reviewed by panels of teachers for 
selection of appropriate subjects to be released to schools if an accept- 
able system of non-theatrical distribution is established. 

These overtures have opened two important fields for motion pic- 
tures in general education: first, the study of the motion picture as a 
form of dramatic expression and as a reflection of twentieth-century 
living; second, the study of problems of human and social relations 
as dramatized in a commonly accepted medium. As a result, there has 
been an increased interest and activity in the general area of motion- 
picture appreciation on the college level, and experimental introduction 
of motion pictures in studying problems of human relations. 

Introduction of motion-picture ‘appreciation’ as a curricular activ- 
ity has been growing since tiie Payne Fund investigations of the effects 
of theatrical motion pictures on information, attitudes, emotions, 
morals, and conduct. Two findings of these investigations prompted 
this movement: first, the almost universal attendance of children at 
the movies every week; second, the oversexed and amoral content of 
the pictures children attend. The Legion of Decency was organized to 
bring pressure on producers for a socially better motion picture through 
boycott at the box ofiSce. This action was realized to be of immediate 
importance. More enduring improvement, however, demanded a long- 
range development, and thus there arose the movement to improve the 
standards of motion-picture criticism through direct instruction in 
schools. Courses were introduced, particularly in high schools, on the 
rfile of the director, the writer, the actor, the cameraman, and other 
technicians, and tiie treatment of human and social problems on the 
screen. Students were urged to consult reviews of current films and to 
shop for worthwhile pictures. In the wake of this movement came the 
study guides to films current in the theaters. These study guides were 
not obnoxious to either producers or exhibitors. They improved public 
relations immeasurably. Many of these study guides were financed, 
at least in part, by the motion-picture industry and in many cases they 
lacked social criticism. For instance, a study guide on The Charge of 
the Light Brigade made no reference to the glorification of war m the 
photoplay and the dramatization of human carnage in a setting of per- 
sonal glory and racial triumph. Establishment of a library of motion 
pictures important from the technical and social points of view removes 
the sales promotion aura from the appreciation movement and permits 
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an adaptation of motion pictures to various points of view and cur- 
ricular emphases. As a result, Stephens College utilizes theatrical mo- 
tion pictures m its study of communication and Bryn Mawr utilizes 
them in its study of dramatic expression. On the other hand, the New 
School of Social Research devotes a course to the documentary motion 
picture as a medium of social education. All three agencies use films 
from the Museum of Modem Art Film Library. Availability of great 
motion pictures for classroom use has facilitated the development of a 
more functional general education. Use of such films in a general-edu- 
cation program promotes the development of a mature understanding 
and appreciation of the motion picture as an aspect of American 
culture. 

The second contnbution of theatrical motion pictures to general 
education is being made in the field of human relations. Under the 
direction of Alice V. Keliher, Chairman of the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association, selected photoplays 
are being edited into short versions on problems of human behavior. 

For instance, three veraons have been made from The Devil Is a Sissy. 
The first shows how a youngster, thrust from a more favored environment into 
the New York slums, becomes involved in a street gang; the second shows the 
effect of divorce on this youngster; and the third shows the juvenile court in 
operation as the youngster and his gang get caught in the law. Such films are 
used as a basis of discussion of basic behavior issues. They are not intended to 
provide answers to ethical questions of behavior, but to raise the issues under- 
lying these questions for discussion. Out of such discussion it is assumed that 
adolescents can reach the right answer on a rational plane. Films in this series 
include Fury, which dramatizes the problem of lynching and the inciting of 
mob action through whispering, gossip, and other techniques. Another of the 
series is Men in White, which presents the problems of extended professional 
training versus marriage, the status of women in modem society, and the issues 
of social success versus sodal service. The intent of this series of films is not 
to replace authontarian concepts but to provide e^erience out of which a 
hierarchy of values can be derived by the youngsters as guides to thrir own 
living. Here, again, the motion picture can contribute to a functional general 
education. 

Another interesting study^ of tiie motion-picture as an agency in 
general education is under way in the General College at the University 
of Minnesota, under subsidy from the General Education Board as a 

* The description of this project is contributed by Malcolm S. MacLoan, Di- 
rector of the General College, Univereily of Minnesota. 
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three-year experiment. Mr. R. A. Kissack, Jr., the director of the ex- 
periment, and his associates are experimenting with materials, cameras, 
and lights to determine the best type or types of motion picture for use 
in classes in general education. It is their intention, for example, to 
take an area of immediate interest, such as the problem of conservation 
and utilization of natural and human resources, to prepare a ‘shooting’ 
script on, say, lumber or mining, by cooperation with the State Plan- 
ning Board, with the faculty of the University in the Departments of 
Forestry and Mines, and with private industries, and to develop this 
script into a usable film revealing to the youth of Minnesota in general- 
education classes the problems involved, the causes and consequences 
of past processes, present practices, and future trends. It is their inten- 
tion to take well-edited, fully integrated sections of such film and test 
them in general-education classes as (1) silent film accompanied by a 
lecture by the teacher, (2) sound film with a ‘canned’ lecture by a com- 
petent faculty member, (3) such a lecture or running commentary in 
the fashion of the off-stage commentator (in such documentaries as 
The Plow that Broke the Plains and The River) with and without 
musical background, and (4) the natural voices and speech of miners, 
lumbermen, and executives with or without carefully composed musical 
accompaniment. These films are to receive thorough testing, especially 
at Miimesota, and also in other institutions, both high schools and 
colleges, and are to be subjected to thorough-going processes of evalua- 
tion by a staff thoroughly trained in evaluation. 

3. The Radio® 

The chief educational importance of radio broadcasting is that the 
experience of listening extends the environment of the listener. If gen- 
eral education is acquainting the student with the world in which he is 
to live, the radio is an important instrument for the purpose. In many 
parts of America now, young people live in a world of sound to a greater 
extent than was ever possible before. Doubtless there arc difficulties 
and dangers implicit in the situation. Future generations may become 
indifferent to listening experience that is now pleasurable or exciting. 
Or, without knowing it, we may turn into creatures so ‘ear-minded’ that 
we shall find much of our accumulation of cultural and educational 

‘This section was contributed by Professor Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Universiti^. 

See also the reference given in Footnote 6—E(Ulor. 
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machinery useless. But, while we are waiting for these possibilities to 
become real or to disappear, we can make good use of broadcasting as 
it now plays a part in normal lives, in both the school and the home. 

This suggests the use that may be made of broadcasts direct from 
the scene of some interesting public happening. A great national cele- 
bration, an important conference, an exciting contest in sport, a legis- 
lative debate— these things can be brought vividly to the ima^nation 
of the listener. Some day we may be able to estimate the difference 
it has made to the young student in history to be able to hear, at the 
very moment of its delivery, the abdication speech of a king, the speech 
of Hitler as he takes possession of Austria, of a famous Chinese woman 
pleading for help for her country in the midst of a battle, or of an 
appointee to the Supreme Court as he defends his political record. Such 
things cannot be put into schedules of classroom time; in fact, they may 
upset carefully thought-out programs. But they are the stuff of life. 

Those who take trouble and time to canvass the immense offering 
of American broadcasting find more good things than they can possibly 
listen to. The person who expects to get something worth while by 
casually tuning in is likely to be disappointed. Few people would go 
into a great library and judge it by the first book at hand. We expect, 
when we have learned the uses of books, to find our satisfaction by dis- 
crimination and we study catalogs as well as shelves. The radio cannot 
be intelligently used unless we are willing to take the trouble to dis- 
criminate among programs the same way. Time schedules make this 
more difilcult, of course, and one of the thinp that is most needed is a 
better system of program guides. At present complete guides are issued 
in periodicals, but few educators make use of them. When they get 
more support, they will be better aimotated and more intelligently 
edited. It is also time that there are practically no organs for the criti- 
cism of radio programs comparable to the reviews of books, pictures, 
drama, and music that are generally available. These, too, will prob- 
ably come into existence when there is a discriminating public to ap- 
preciate them. 

It is possible, however, to indicate some of the excellent things in 
today’s fare and to e:iq)ress the hope that they or features similar in 
purpose and superior in accomplishment will be offered in the future. 
Only programs supported by the broadcasters without advertising, 
'sustaining’ programs, are mentioned, althou^ it is obviously true that 
many commercially sponsored programs are of great value. 
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The discussion of current social problems has proved to be as exciting for 
young people as for adults. “The Chicago Round Table,” a three-person dia- 
log maintained by the teachmg staff of the University of Chicago, has been on 
the air for eight years. It has served as a model for many similar discussions 
and has a faithful, numerous following. In this half-hour there is a demonstra- 
tion, as T. V Smith, one of its most regular collaborators says, of "the process 
of thinkin g." Experts do not dehver themselves of carefully reasoned opmions 
prepared in advance. The talk is spontaneously dehvered and the listener gets 
an intimate immediate experience of good minds at work. The dramatic value 
of sincere, vigorously expressed differences is part of its appeal for the audience. 

America’s “Town Meeting of the Air,” now three years old, has some of 
these same values and others that are unique. The program is a combination 
of prepared statements on controversial issues and lively questioning by an 
interested audience of one thousand persons. Instead of the intimate colloquy 
of learned men, wrestling with their peers, there is a public debate sharpened 
and developed afterward by the hvely reactions of a representative section of 
the pubhc. In hundreds of places scattered over the country, groups have been 
organized to listen together to the “Town Meeting of the Air,” and they carry 
on the discussion afterward. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, with the advice of its Adult Education 
Board, is expenmenting with a third t3rpe of discussion not exactly like either 
of the two National Broadcasting Company features. Like the “Chicago Round 
Table,” “The People’s Platform” is a discussion among the members of a very 
small group Those present, however, represent a cross-section of public opin- 
ion rather than the thinking of professional scholars. 

All three of the major networks and many single stations have news of sci- 
ence, talks about books, pictures of typical phases of Amencan hfe— like, for 
example, “Americans at Work,” and dramas of histoncal happenings. These 
offerings differ greatly in quality, but a good deal of the best intelligence in the 
radio world is being constantly devoted to their improvement. There are even 
some signs that the originators of commercial programs are looking to edu- 
cators, psycholopsts, and trained critics for advice. It is clearly evident that 
a large section of the listoiing public is discovering that trivialities are tiresome 
in the long run and that more substantial fare is really better entertainment. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has its special broadcasts for classroom 
use in the "School of the Air.” In this, all the devices and resources of broad- 
casting have been used, under the direction of an eminent group of educators, 
to convey knowledge and understanding of more-or-less conventional subject 
matter. The National Broadcasting Company has tau^t an appreciation of 
good music to thousands of school children in the Walter Damrosch series. 
(Not much is said here of muric because it is so obvious that the radio has 
been accepted as a first-rate instniment for muacal education.) 
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Many of the educators who have been most critical of radio as a 
social force and most skeptical of its usefulness for educational pur- 
poses have said that stations under the direct control of educational 
institutions would help solve the problem. It has now been proved, 
however, that institutional broadcasting can be successful only when 
it competes on equal terms with commercial broadcasting. Some of the 
state university stations have gained and held large audiences, not be- 
cause they were backed by institutions, but because they were skillfully 
directed. Glood examples of successful broadcasting may be found at 
the state universities of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. A somewhat 
different contribution has been made by the United States OfiSce of 
Education. Large funds from foundations and broadcasting companies 
have been made available for research and will eventually result in a 
much better knowledge of the effects and possible refinements of broad- 
casting methods. But while this research is going on under the general 
direction of the OflSce of Education and allied institutions, the Office of 
Education has produced a number of program series and broadcast 
them on time given by commercial networks. “Let Freedom Ring” and 
“Brave New World” are examples, both of them effective and valuable 
experiments. A general clearing house for scripts, ideas, and educa- 
tional help is already well established in this Federal bureau. 

An educator who is alive to the world of sound that the invention of 
the radio has created will think of it as one of the worlds in which his 
students are going to find pleasure, imderstanding, guidance, and 
growth — ^in tiie degree that he teaches them to use it for those ptuposes. 

The film and the radio are teaching educators the value of up-to- 
the-minute material. The situations, problems, and interests that chal- 
lenge modem life are the stuff of which film and radio are fashioned. 
The point of view of general education, together with comprehension 
of its aims and purposes, will give guidance to teachers in the use of 
radio and film, and in the use of printed matter, standard and ephem- 
eral, with which we in America seek to educate ourselves and our fellow 
citizens. 
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I. Intbodtjction 

The previous chapters of this Yearbook abundantly demonstrate 
the extent of the groundswell in general education in the United States. 
They show the vitality of contemporary concern with problems of gen- 
eral education at the college level. They also make it clear that the 
term ‘general education’ has not yet achieved any sharp definition. 
Indeed, one author suggests that it might be desirable to find some 
other phrase to describe the phenomenon. It seems unlikely that this 
will be done, since the term is already widely used, has taken tenacious 
hold, and must be built upon, instead of discarded. It is, however, 
clearly desirable that general education should be continuously and 
widely discussed and that every effbrfc should be made to clarify the 
concept. The present chapter is designed to contribute to that purpose 
by identifying some of the major trends in general education as indi- 
cated in preceding chapters of this Yearbook. 

It is starkly clear that a major cause for the current concern over 
general education at the college level is the steady lengthening of the 
normal period of formal education in this country. Although this is 
partly due to the increased difficulty youth had in finding jobs during 
depression, the trend itself is of such long standing that it would be 
unwise to attach too much importance to the influence of strictly recent 
employment trends. The percentages of young persons of both high- 
school and college ages who attend either type of institution have 
steadily risen since the turn of the century. It is hard to believe that, 
even with an upswing towards 'prosperity,’ these trends would be re- 
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versed. In our culture, graduation from the high school is rapidly be- 
coming a universal custom, and going to college is no longer reserved 
to Uie few. With the growth of state and municipal universities and 
the spread of public junior colleges, the popular demand for education 
beyond the twelfth grade inexorably grows. At the same time the in- 
tegrity of the four-year-college unit is breaking down and the end of 
the sophomore year is coming more and more to be looked upon as a 
lopcal terminal point for formal general education, although in the 
field of adult education (outside the scope of this Yearbook discussion) 
it may be continued indefinitely. 

The rapid increase in the number of college matriculates has put 
a very heavy strain upon established procedures at the college level. 
The colleges have discovered that thdr courses and methods of teaching 
do not work satisfactorily with an increasing percentage of students. 
This fact has been made dramatically clear by the large number of 
student withdrawals, voluntary and involuntary, prior to graduation. 
Granting that much of this student mortality has been due to causes 
over which the colleges could exmrcise no control, it is clear that in 
many cases the real needs of students were not being adequately met. 
Some colleges have been able to avoid many dropouts by maintaining 
or stepping up old standards of admission, but most have found it 
financially or socially impossible or imwise to do this. Public pressure 
has favored democratization of the colleges, and the rigors of the de- 
pression have led many institutions to modify formerly strict and 
narrow requirements. Not only have college faculties become uncom- 
fortably aware that large numbers of undergraduates were getting little 
or no benefit from their college experience, but they have also observed 
that both college graduates and those with a partial college training are 
not fully meeting the problems of adult life. 

Th^ have also been other goads to self-criticism and self-reexam- 
ination by the colleges. In consequence of recent social changes the 
problems of youth in our society have demanded increasing attention, 
and inevitably education has been viewed as a process that should con- 
tribute notably to meeting these probl^s. At the same time national 
and international developments have generated a deep concern over 
the future of democracy. Again inevitably there has been an increasing 
demand that education should more effectively play its part in produc- 
ing citizens who understand democracy, who believe in it, and who 
both want to participate and are capable of participating effectively 
in a democratic society. 
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All these influences have played upon the colleges. They have also, 
of course, deeply influenced the high schools. Indeed, the sharp line 
formerly existing between high-school graduation and college matric- 
ulation has tended more and more to be erased. As the broad respon- 
sibilities of the colleges to continue general education for a larger and 
larger percentage of American youth have become evident, it has been 
seen that a better articulation between the high school and college must 
be attained. Moreover, the modifications in point of view and prac- 
tice that have taken place in the high schools as their populations grew 
have naturally made impact upon the colleges. 

With this background it becomes possible to consider the major 
trends in general education at the college level. The evidence for the 
existence of these trends is found in the preceding chapters and will not 
be repeated in detail here. The discussion will be organized under five 
major headings as follows: (1) trends towards closer study of the cir- 
cumstances that must, or should, condition general education; (2) 
trends towards a critical determination of general educational objec- 
tives in the light of new circumstances and of a better understanding 
of those circumstances; (3) trends towards experimentation with va- 
rious procedures selected because they promise to contribute to the 
attainment of such objectives; (4) trends towards a program of con- 
tinuous weighing and evaluation of the efi&cacy of procedures in the 
attainment of objectives; and (5) trends towards administrative mod- 
ification. 

II. Thbnds towabds the Closer Study of the Ocbcumstances That 
Must, or Should, Condition General Education Practice 

A trend of fundamental importance in connection with the improve- 
ment of general education at both high-school and college levels has 
been towards a closer study of those circumstances that must, or should, 
condition the educational theory and practice of any particular institu- 
tion. The modem sciences of physiology, neurology, and endocrinology 
and those of psychology, psychiatry, and mental hygiene are providing 
educators with a great number of new insights regarding the human 
material with which they are privileged to work. Experts in the study 
of adolescents are producing results of particular importance for geueral 
education, and it may be anticipated that this new knowledge and the 
additions that will be made to it will be increasingly and extremely 
influential. We have become sharply aware of differences between indi- 
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viduals. We are now be^nning to see each individual in himself as a 
unified, yet dynamic, pattern of taraits, abilities, skills, interests, and 
motivations, a bundle of teeming emotions, desires and wants, dreams 
and passions. We are also beginning to see how the internal pressures 
of his nervous and glandular system and the external pressures of 
family, social, and physical forces make of each student a true indi- 
vidual varying at any time, not only from other individuals, but also 
from himself as he existed previously or as he will be later. Such a view 
patently supports the position of those who object to the application 
of rigid routines to high-school and college students. 

1. Studies of Adolescents— Individual Needs 

Prescott in Chapter III has ^eady sketched some of the conclu- 
sions thus far reached by students of adolescents and has referred to 
some of the more important contemporary studies from which still 
further information may be expected. It is to be anticipated that stud- 
ies of this character will increase in scope and number and that, as 
their results are reported, there will emerge an increasingly concrete 
and detailed picture of American youth. Upon this picture, educators 
will be able to base further rational experimentation towards meeting 
the multiple needs of young people for education in skills, in vocational 
and professional theory and practice, and in home and family, personal, 
and social and civic activities. 

Such a general picture might, however, do more harm than good, 
were its production not being accompanied by emphasis upon individual 
trait variations. Fortunately, the student of adolescents is developing 
tools, tests, and techniques that are making it easier for him not only 
to understand youth in genaral, but also to understand particular va- 
riants from the gaieral pattern and variations within individuals. Thus 
we are advancing steadily towwd a time when it will be possible to 
tailor-make a curriculum to fit each individual and to make maviTng l 
contribution to the development of that individual’s powers, abilities, 
enthusiasms, skills, appreciations, and inaighfa . 

In re^onse to all this, persons charged with re^onsibility for gen- 
eral education are making an increasing effort to become aware of the 
needs of their students. Particular attention is inevitably being paid to 
individuals viewed as unique personalities with distinctive and chang- 
ing patterns of needs. The interest in guidance is growing rapidly and 
with it the tendency to increase greatly the number of records kept on 
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each individual. It is more and more recognized that the intelligent 
dischargmg of educational responsibility must increase with the gather- 
ing of as much pertinent information as possible regarding each student 
and the careful analysis and interpretation of that information. It is 
also coming to be seen that, while experts in collecting and interpreting 
material by tests, analysis, and interviews are indispensable, neverthe- 
less each faculty member should have the personnel point of view and 
at least some competence in guidance. 

2. Studies of Adolescents — Common Needs 

Students of adolescait needs have not, however, stopped short in 
the study of individual cases. Important efforts are being made to 
identify common needs and to group these according to various schemes 
of classification. These groupings are being used as a basis for curric- 
ular reconstruction. In this regard there is a fundamental difference in 
the experimental work going on in various colleges. Thus, Johnson, 
in Chapter VI, shows that in evolving the Stephens College curriculum 
Charters made a study of adult women on the assumption that the 
needs of such women, thoroughly discovered and analyzed, might give 
the proper base for a college curriculum to meet the common needs of 
young women. As Johnson points out, they arrived by this metiiod at a 
seven-point category of common needs. These were: (1) a need for 
training in communication by speech and writing, (2) a need for appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, (3) a need for social adjustment, (4) a need 
for training towards the maintenance of physical health, (5) a need 
for training towards the maintenance of mental health, (6) a need to 
become al^, aware, and intelligent about personal and family con- 
sumer problems, and (7) a need to develop a philosophy of living. 
To this seven-point category the staff of Stephens has now added 
an eighth, which they agree is an area of need common to all women; 
namely, a need for a knowledge of science in terms of life problems. 

MacLean, in Chapter VII, accepting somewhat the same premises, 
has described how his staff carried on studies of both the late adolescent 
young men and women in the General College and of former University 
of Minnesota students who have been out of college on an average of 
ten years. These studies were made cooperatively and coordinately in 
an attempt to discover common present and future needs. Before these 
studies were made, however, the General College preliminary analyses 
disclosed ten possible functional areas of common need. 
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Since the results of the adolescent and adult studies have b^n to 
come in, the staff has started to reorganize their curriculum on the 
basis of four fundamental areas of common need; namely, (1) indi- 
vidual orientation, (2) home and family orientation, (3) vocational 
orientation, and (4) social and civic orientation, 

A similar pattern of four areas has been developed at the Mount 
Pleasant (Michigan) State Teachers College. Further, both the Com- 
mittee on the Function of Science in General Education of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum and the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association have organized their recent reports on the objec- 
tives of education into a timilar four-point category. The Progressive 
Education Association Commission calls its division “The Four Basic 
Aspects of Living.” They are (1) personal living, (2) immediate per- 
sonal-social relationships, (3) social-civic relationships, and (4) eco- 
nomic relationships. The Educational Policies Commission states its 
four areas in terms of (1) self-realization, (2) economic efficiency, (3) 
human relationships, and (4) civic responsibility. 

If we approach general education from another point of view, how- 
ever, and base our approach on different underlying assumptions, we 
get quite another category. For example, in Chapter VIII Works shows 
how the faculty and administration of the University of Chicago 
attacked the problem. They assumed that youth should be given in 
college, in general education, jamiliarity with fields of knowledge with 
which adults come in contact in their everyday lives. In other words, 
the proponents of this point of view say that we have a common need 
to know and share knowledge in great subject-matter divisions. Again, 
we find four categories of common need, this time stated in terms of 
subject matter. These categories are (1) the physical sciences, (2) the 
biological sciences, (3) the social sciKices, and (4) the humanities. 

Many institutions have followed this four-part subject-matter divi- 
sion in their attempts to develop general education. They have created 
many types and varieties of survey courses.^ They have within areas 
gathered materials by types. They have condensed vast quantities of 
detail and compressed these into outlines of various kinds, some chron- 
ological, some by ‘movements,’ some by biographies of leaders. What- 
ever their method, they have justified the new subject-matter reorgani- 

*See B. Lamar Johnson (Editor). What About Survey Courses? (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1937) 
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zation. on the basis that students need to know the things taught in order 
to be cultured, to exercise judgment later on, to live satisfactorily. 

It seems clear that these two approaches, apparently as wide apart 
as the poles, are actually the two ends of the same thing. Education, 
moving from one end, says: “Let us find out what our students are like 
now and will be like later. Let us discover their problems, attitudes, 
interests, and activities. Then let us find from our present world and 
from the great classic lore of the race such subject matter as will be 
most illuminating and helpful to them in deepening their life satisfac- 
tions.” Education, moving from the other end, says: “Let us take the 
best that man has written and thought in all the fields of knowledge. 
Let us give this to our students to study in the faith that if they learn 
the fundamentals of biological, physical, and social sciences and if they 
read widely in arts, literature, and music, they will have a common 
language, a common set of attitudes, interests, and judgments and by 
these means serve their needs and society’s.” 

The value of the latter point of view is that it follows long-estab- 
lished tradition; it appeals to tiie subject-matter specialist and protects 
his interests; it gives the student— if he accepts it— background. Its 
dangers are equally obvious. There may result courses lost in factual 
detail and stressing background so much that no foreground or focus of 
interest appears, and the bewildered student may make little or no 
link between himself or his world and the things he studies. 

The value of the first approach is that it leads us on to know stu- 
dents as we have never known them before, to focus on problems vital 
to them and their society. In early experiments there was a danger 
arising from a tendency on the part of the studmts of adolescents to 
c^ter upon present needs. Adult studies have made us aware of the 
significance of future needs and of contemporary needs of which the 
student in college may not be consciously aware. There is a growing 
tendency to take the student’s own testimony as to his desires, interests, 
and attitudes. Yet, it is recognized that he may be quite unable to put 
some of his most pressing needs into words. Moreover, de^ite the in- 
cneasing attention to the adolescent as he is, there is no inclination to 
overlook the importance of providing him with raperiences that will 
prepare him to meet future challenges effectively. Thus, although he 
is not yet married, does not yet vote, is not yet seddng a job, he may 
be offered, in general education, courses designed to prepare him for the 
re^onsibilities of home-making and of citizenship, and for the intelli- 
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gent choosing of a life work. In this connection it is to be noted that 
the concept of ‘need,’ as it is coming to be employed in genraal educa- 
tion, by no means ignores the fact that the individual is a social being 
and that his needs are culturally conditioned. 

At this point another important consequence of the close study of 
adolescents should be mentioned. There exists now an increasing 
awareness that students vary significantly in their capacities. The old 
simple notion that boys and girls may be successfully classified as 
either bright or stupid is rapidly giving way. Instead, the trend is to- 
wards an identification of various types of abilities, including a number 
that c£m hardly be considered ‘academic’ in the traditional sense of the 
term. A number of research men are now engaged in breaking down 
academic intelligence into component elements. Thurstone, for in- 
stance, declares that one factorial study suggests seven primary abili- 
ties: facility with numbers, verbal fluency, visualizing, memory, speed 
in perceiving, inductive ability, and deductive ability. Others are 
busily exploring ability in the mechanical, social, and practical (in 
terms of money-getting) fields, while still others are studying both 
creative and appreciative abilities in art, music, and writing. These 
various abilities are all needed by society. Education has some function 
in relation to each one. They appear not to correlate closely with each 
other. Such findings support those educators who feel a responsibility 
to provide varieties of educational experience that will enable students 
of differing endowments to make the most of their individual traits 
and capacities. This clearly does not imply any slighting of what has 
commonly been known as the ‘higher’ mental processes. A close study 
of adolescents and their needs must indeed only strengthen the convic- 
tion that it is important to develop powers of generalization to the 
highest possible degree. 

3. Studies of Society’s Needs 

Studies of adolescents have been very important in helpmg schools 
and colleges to tmderstand some of the other circumstances that con- 
dition their educational activities. 

Just as general education needs to understand the capacities as well 
as the needs of individuals, so it must comprehend the resources as well 
as the needs of the community. Such resources are of profound educa- 
tional value and will be employed by enlightened educators to an in- 
creating degree. The trend in this direction can be more effectively 
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described later, but at this point it is important to emphasize that the 
community should be used both passively and actively for educational 
purposes. Observation and participation are both important, and gen- 
eral education must be well aware of the opportunties provided by 
communities for both. 

Of equal significance for general education have been studies of the 
nature of society, of the community, and of the function of education 
as a social institution. Concern over the contemporary fate of democ- 
racy has given particular impetus to these inquiries. The development 
of an organismic psychology has been paralleled by the growth of an 
organismic sociology. Education has become more vividly aware of the 
fact that neither the individual nor society will be well served by in- 
struction that fails to promote a proper sense in the student of his social 
responsibility and dependence and a genuine skill of social participa- 
tion. It is indeed clear that to try to distinguish sharply between per- 
sonal needs and social needs is to attempt the impossible. A recent 
discussion of this question may be profitably quoted. 

The difficulty with Ihe new approach is that the word ‘need’ has 
a variety of meanings. What is meant when it is claimed that the cur- 
riculum of the secondary school should be based upon the needs of 
adolescents? To some, it means that all learning activities should 
spring from the immediate felt need or derire of the student. This po- 
sition obviously carries with it certain very definite limitations. To 
others, the conception means that society makes certain demands 
upon the individual, that the teacher’s business is to discover what 
these demands are and to organize learning experiences to meet them. 
Hence, the teacher can truthfully say that John needs physics— or, 
more specifically, he needs to know Boyle's law. Between these two 
eirtremes there are, of course, many widely differing interpretations. 

In the face of this chaotic situation, it is necessary for those who use 
the term to make clear, by either definition or context, the meaning 
they have in mind. 

In [our] opinion ... the most helpful, as wdl as the most accu- 
rate, way of looking at this conception is to regard needs as personal- 
sodal in character ... A need will have always a personal or individ- 
ual aspect which may best be understood as a biolopcal or somatic 
teorion. Expressed in common terms, it refers to some want or desire 
which the individual seeks to satisfy. But wants or desires are not to 
be determined by studying the individual out of relationship to the 
serial environment or &e culture patterns in which he is enmeshed. 
Needs do not exist ‘under the skin' of the individual or in a vacuum. 
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They arise and work themselves out m hving, dynamic events which 
can only be described as mteractions between the individual and the 
social atuation. Thus, when we speak of ‘the need of the student to 
select and use goods and services wisely,’ we refer to a want (biological 
tension) or a desire on the one hand, and the requirements, demands, 
standards of social living on the other. To speak of a need without 
including both its personal and social aspects is to leave out an indis- 
pensable element. Merely to say that John wants somethmg, or that 
Teacher X bdieves John needs a particular piece of knowledge, is to 
leave out the element of mteraction between the two necessary com- 
ponents. 

Now when the term ‘need’ is used in this manner, it is evident that 
m any need as it exists at a given moment the two aspects will be 
present in varying degrees. Indeed the emphasis shifts back and forth 
from one aspect to the other. Some needs, such as the need for ‘self- 
assurance,’ are more personal in character, whereas others, such as 
‘the need to participate with others in social-civic life,’ show more ob- 
viously their involvement in the social scene. But in the case of both 
of these illustrations, the two aspects are present. Self-assurance can- 
not be attained except with reference to situations involving the en- 
vironment, typically, also, involvmg other persons; if it were pos- 
sible for a person to exist in a vacuum, the problem of self-assurance 
would never exist for him; on the other hand, there would not be 
participation in social life except because of the needs of individuals. 

In the first illustration the teacher may be chiefly concerned with es- 
tablishing fruitful relationships between the individual and environ- 
ment and directing the ‘need for self-assurance’ into socially desirable 
channels. In the second illustration, the teacher may be concerned 
primarily with discovering the personal, individual tension which calls 
for participation with others and with ways of directing it profitably. 

At the risk of seeming to labor the point, it must be said that the 
teacher must be concerned with the total situation in which the in- 
teractions are taking place.^ 

It is, of course, true that students of society vary in their views of 
the nature of society and of appropriate relationships casting between 
individuals within society. Indeed, there is at present a world-wide con- 
flict of opinion with reject to these matters. One group is made up of 
those who defend the ancient aristocracies of power and blood, the 
present aristocracies of money, or the possible aristocracies of brains. 

*8denee in General Education. (New York: D. Appleton-Centmy Co., 1938) 
pp 25-26. (Quoted with minor changes.) 
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This group ranks itself in battle order against another that holds that 
democracy can and must prevail and that no aristocracy of any kind 
should be permitted to maintain control. The former group would at 
best have a society in which a handful of ‘leaders’ superimposes its will 
upon a mass of mental peasants. The latter would, through education, 
have even the weakest member of the social order brought to his highest 
competence and his greatest insight, in order that he might successfully 
share both in serving and in controlling the state. It is obvious that the 
philosophy of general education emanating from one camp would be 
startlingly different from the philosophy of general education emanat- 
ing from the other. 

It is the evident assumption, however, of most of the tiiinkers in the 
general education field that, in democracy, personal and social needs 
coalesce. They believe it possible to provide high-school and college 
students with educational experiences that will at one and the same time 
develop their potentialities more fully as persons and as participating 
members m human society. It is likewise evident that as a background 
for setting up assumptions and objectives, and planning the procedures 
of general education, a balanced understanding of individuals as mem- 
bers of society and of society as made up of individuals must be at- 
t^ed. Too much ^phasis on the one side may lead in the direction 
of anarchism. Too much stress on the other may lead in the direction 
of totalitarianism. 

III. Trends towabd a RefobmuiiAtion of Educational 
Objectives in Teems of Student Needs 

A second major trend in general education is towards a reexamina- 
tion of its purpose. Spurred on by new conditions and stimulated by 
new knowledge regarding the circumstances that condition their efforts, 
leaders in general education have sought to state afresh the educational 
outcomes they desire to attain. In the junior colleges there is an in- 
creasing tendency to emphasize the ‘terminal’ function and to see as a 
major purpose the rounding out and formal completion of general edu- 
cation. TMs does not imply the notion that general education is some- 
thing that should come to a full stop at the «ad of any particular grade 
or college year. It does, however, imply a revolt against dictation, 
more or less subtle, from above. Fortunately, as earlier chapters in this 
Yearbook have made clear, there is a growing reaction on the part of 
higher education, particularly of profestional education, against ihe 
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common practice of requiring specialized preprofessional curricula in 
the lower division or junior college. Indeed, as has been noted, the new 
emphasis is upon the importance of a well-rounded general education. 

1. A Functional Approach 

Of particular importance is the trend towards a functional point of 
view in defining educational aims. The paramount objective of general 
education is declared to be that of helping individuals to meet their 
needs satisfactorily by participating effectively in democratic group 
relations. There is, naturally, a related tendency to state the objectives 
of general education, not vaguely, but rather in terms of specific student 
behavior. College catalogs dating back over many decades reveal 
numberless statements of broad objectives with which general educa- 
tion today could hardly quarrel. But there are two difficulties with 
these statements. First, they are couched in high-order abstractions, 
which the reader can hardly interpret exactly. Second, modem educa- 
tors suspect that there was often in the past insufficient demonstrable 
relation between these objectives and the procedures employed for their 
presumable attainment. At any rate, the present trend is to set up ob- 
jectives in terms of definitely describable student behavior, having a 
clear relation to personal-social needs, and then to employ all possible 
ingenuity to discover the extent to which those objectives are in fact 
being reached. An institution may grant that good citizenship should 
be one consequence of its g^eral education. It will not be satisfied that 
it is training for good citizenship unless its students grow in the social 
and civic life of the school while they are in school and unless as grad- 
uates they demonstrate continuing intelligent participation in com- 
munity, state, and national affairs. 

2. Emphasis upon the Whole Organism 

Such specific objectives are, moreover, giving due attention to 
physical, emotional, and esthetic growth instead of stressing merely the 
scholarly Mid intellectual. Thrae is a turning away from the old con- 
cept that a student may be considered merely as an isolated brmn to be 
channeled and filled, as merdy a mind in the m aking . On the contrary, 
the concern of general education is more and more with the whole per- 
son as he is now and as he will become. This does not, however, as some 
uninformed critics have assumed, imply any anti-intellectualism. In- 
tellectual attainments are, indeed, now seen to be conditioned by physi- 
cal, emotional, and social factors. Consequently, general education 
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makes a clear assumption tkat the best mental training and discipline 
takes place in an environment ■where the conditioning circumstances of 
endocrine balance or imbalance, energy level, dietary practices, disease 
and its results, emotional drives for affection and love, impact of 
family, social and economic pressures, and esthetic experiences are 
widely and fully recognized and understood.* General education de- 
mands better mental training, clearer insight, broader understanding 
of interrelationships than we have yet had. It conceives of itself, not 
as preliminary or preparatory, but as complementary to special voca- 
tional, professional, scholarly, and research training, giving such train- 
ing a new determination, a new strength, and a full functioning. Yet 
general education does represent a definite reaction from premature and 
overdone specialization. This reaction is conceived to be in the interest, 
not only of the individual, but also of a democratic society. Our society 
is marked by a greater and greater degree of functional specialization. 
But if it is to maintain its unity, if specialists are to work together with 
democratic effectiveness, then it is essential that each person should 
have a considerable degree of understanding of the purposes, interests, 
and points of view of the others. A college faculty made up of indi- 
viduals so highly specialized that they misunderstand and sneer at each 
other does not constitute a healthy or a democratic group. Neither does 
a society similarly circumstanced. 

3. Emphasis upon Gro'wth 

It is important to emphasize that general education is tending to 
concern itself, not only with the whole person, but also ■with the growing 

•Reporting on a three-years' study of fifty young men of college age by 
twenty-eight psychologists of various schools and persuasions, among whom 
were three physidans and five psychoanalysts, H. A. Murray writes: “The es- 
sential function of a university is to promote intellectual activity, and since it is 
now evident that thinking is a function of the entire personality* rather than an 
isolated faculty, it is important to discover how and to what extent its advance- 
ment can be enhanced or blocked by other functions— feeling, sensuous perception, 
action. In every one of our subjects we found compleixes that embarrassed learn- 
ing and the zest of intellect. Is it not reasonable to suppose that teachers would 
be more realistically effective if they took account of such existences, if they had 
a better understanding of the young minds that they must interest and train? 
Though it is doubtful whether members of a college faculty can be expected to 
have the wisdom that many a student longs to find in them, and by imparting 
it nouiidi the whole being of man, it is only too dear that high intellectual ca- 
padty without feeling and sensibility can choke young life most grievously.” 
(Exj^loroticm in PenonaUty. New York; Oxford University Press, 1938. p. 740.) 
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person. In other words, its point of view is dynamic. Changes m the 
individual that are suitable to his stage of devebpment and that 
demonstrate satisfactory movement in the direction of a full maturity 
are what it seeks. Again the influence of democratic convictions is evi- 
dent, for democracy seeks to provide for the continuous self-realization 
of each member of the body politic. It also emphasizes self-reliance and 
self-direction. So does general education. Yet here again it is recog- 
nized that self-realization is inevitably a social phenomenon and that 
freedom is ineictricably bound up with responsibility. 

4. Emphasis upon Adjustment to Social Change 
This recognition of social implications has also resulted in general 
education being influenced in the choice of its objectives by considera- 
tion of rapid social change. This has had three consequences. First is 
an effort to acquaint students with the world as it is today and not 
merely as it was five, ten, or twenty years ago. More important is the 
emphasis on the persistence of change. To understand the world today 
is not enough. It is more necessary to realize that it will be different 
tomorrow. This implies a recognition that it is useless to attempt to 
train students to deal specifically with situations of a definite sort, for 
the situations with which they must in future deal cannot now be com- 
pletely anticipated. Consequently, general education tends to put an 
unusual and extraordinary stress upon the development of the power 
to see and to solve real and vital problems. The attainment of such 
power, along with liie attainment of that emotional and mental flex- 
ibility that makes posdble the meeting of new situations without undue 
strain and suffering, is among the most important objectives of general 
education. Thus, general education involves a fresh and realistic effort 
to aid young people in the achievement of usable powers of analysis 
and generalization. Such powers are the indisp^sable basis of intelli- 
gent action in a dynamic world. Modem leaders in general education 
have no quarrel, then, with the emphasis placed by an earlier generation 
of educators upon the importance of first principles. What they do 
demand is better methods of instiuction that will result m a more gen- 
uinely effective gra^ of widely ramifying generalized insights, a gra^ 
that will guarantee their actual use in real life situations. 

5. Emphasis upon Integration 

The observant reader will have noted in all that has been said thus 
far a recurring attempt to avoid the dangers of sharp dividing lines. 
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There has been an emphasis on relationships existing between the needs 
and capacities of students, between the requirements and resources of 
society, between the individual and the society to which he belongs. 
It may be said, indeed, that perhaps the basic trend, so far as the objec- 
tives of general education are concerned, is to emphasize unities of 
various sorts. This is what accounts for the ubiquity of the word ‘inte- 
gration’ in educational literature. This quest for integration manifests 
itself in a number of ways. Four may be particularly mentioned. 

a. Functional Integration of Subject Matter. There is the trend 
towards a functional integration of subject matter, the bringing to- 
gether from the conventionally established disciplines of that knowl- 
edge and those principles that jointly contribute to an illuminated 
understanding of problems of real personal-social significance. This 
tendmicy carries no implication that highly organized subject-matter 
courses are valueless. What it does mean is that there is a growing 
belief that such courses are often too exclutively concerned with 
piled-up, sometimes unrelated, details and with high-order abstractions, 
remote from the experience of the student; and that they breed, further- 
more, an unfounded notion that knowledge can be divided into water- 
tight compartments. The present ^ of general education, which it 
may be granted is sometimes hardly achieved, is to emphasize and 
demonstrate the essential unity of knowledge. Experimentation with 
orientation, survey, and problems courses, as well as with comprehen- 
sive examinations, arises from this aim. 

b. Greater Unity of Purpose. The second integrative trend is seen 
in the effort to attain a greater unity of purpose and practice within a 
given educational institution. In an increasing number of instances, the 
whole school is coming to be viewed as a sort of sub-society, the entire 
life of which has definite educational consequences. There follows from 
this tendency a desire for faculties to seek to work together more intel- 
ligently, for each member to try to see and to play his part in a unified 
educational situation. One consequence of this is the increasing amount 
of time being given by whole faculties to tiie formulation of specific 
educational objectives and the planning of well-rounded and carefully 
balanced programs of instruction. Another consequence is the steady 
decline in the practice of drawing a sharp line between ‘curricular’ and 
‘extra-curricular’ actixaties. 

c. Integration through the Community. A third integrative factor 
is represented by what may be called the decline of the ‘ivory tower’ as 
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a collegiate ideal. Figuratively speaking, the ivy-covered walls of col- 
lege buildings may be said to be disintegrating, the fences that surround 
the campuses falling down. More and more institutions concerned with 
general education are sending their students out into the market places, 
into the legislatures, into the art studios, into the factories that produce 
power and goods of every sort, out to see the farms, the railroads and 
other agencies of communication. This is done so that life in the com- 
mimity may contribute more and more to student experience and pro- 
vide a broad, realistic basis on which classroom theory may be erected. 
Similarly, through special visitors, and through such instruments as 
the radio and the motion picture, vital experiences are being increas- 
ingly provided on the campuses themselves. A cloistered experience 
may still be valuable at a certain stage of development for embryo 
scholars But there is a growing conviction that even potential scholars, 
along with all other youth, should, through general education, receive 
a full-blooded sense of their integral membership in the community 
and in the greater society. 

d. Integration of Individual Personality. Finally, and possibly 
most important of all, is the desire of general education to help each 
student in achieving a thorough integration of his own personality. The 
drives and hungers of his body; the pleasure and pain of his emotions 
about books, art, music, friends, family, teachers, money; his question- 
ings as to the significance of being alive; bis ethics; his sports, games, 
dances, and vicarious amusements; in fact, all the manifold lights and 
shadows, sounds and colors of his daily life in college must be pulled 
t(^ther and given meaning. Traditionally, we have set our considera- 
tion of the meaning of these things apart in watertight subject-matter 
compartments. We have taught courses in psychology, mental and 
physical hygiene, ethics, esthetics, art, music, and physical education. 
But these things were taught in formal courses, in different departments. 
Any integration that was done, the student had to do himself if he could. 
We thought we were teaching him to ‘know himself,’ but we taught him 
only parts and fragments, as if in teaching dress-design we were to dis- 
cuss thoroughly the buttonhole, the sleeve, the collar, the hem, but never 
the whole garment. Social life, clubs and councils, all aspects of campus 
activity leading to personal-social integration we set apart as ‘extra- 
curricular.’ General education attempts to bring them together in all 
the patterns necessary to feed the growth of individual students towards 
maturity, towards the building in him and for him of a personally 
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satisfying and socially useful philosophy of life regarding himself and 
his world. Much is being done to bring the forces of faculty men and 
women in the various fields— college doctor, art teacher, coach, philos- 
opher, guidance e:q)ert— together to work on this problem. Such evi- 
dence as is at present available gives promise that general education 
can immediately move fast and far in helping students toward more 
effective personal orientation and integration. 

IV. Tkend towabds Experimentation with Various Procedures 

Just as the objectives of general education tend to be determined 
in the light of our knowledge regarding conditioning circumstances, 
such as the nature and needs of adolescents and of society, so the pro- 
cedures of general education tend to be chosen in the light of both. 
In determining the kind of total school or college environment that 
shall be provided for students, workers in general education must ob- 
viously be guided by their convictions regarding the changes in student 
behavior they desire to see occur. An inevitable consequence of new 
knowledge of adolescents, of new awareness of the social responsibili- 
ties of general education and the new objectives for it, has been ex- 
perimentation with new processes. 

It is not surprising to find these experiments very diverse. On the 
broad aims of general education considerable agreement obtains. As 
those aims are made more specific, however, differences of individual 
and institutional opinion and judgment begin to manifest themselves. 
And when it comes to a choice of procedures, these differences appear 
greater still. With respect, then, to the methods general education em- 
ploys, the only trend that can be clearly discerned is toward experi- 
mentation. Nevertheless, there are certain procedures being so widely 
tried that they require description. 

1. New Courses— The Surveys 

First of all may be listed certain new types of courses. Most popular 
of these, hitherto, has probably been the so-called 'survey course.’ In 
its least radical form the survey course differs from the ordinary course 
only in tiiat it deals with a broader field of which it is a condensation. 
Sometimes it is hardly more than a loosely connected series of highly 
concentrated treatments of related subject matters, a sort of baling 
together of odds and ends of fragmentary courses. In other cases a 
greater degree of planned integration is achieved. Among the best ex- 
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amples are the survey courses offered in the two-year college at the 
University of Chicago. Here all knowledge has been divided into four 
parts— the biological sciences, physical sciences, the social sciences, and 
the humanities — and survey courses are offered that span each area. 
Some cntics feel that surveys represent only a slight advance over the 
courses they replace. Sometimes, as a matter of fact, they appear to be 
more, rather than less, abstract, to have a slighter, rather than a greater, 
relation to student needs. And, because they cover so much material, 
they tend to put an impossible burden of reading upon most students. 
When these criticisms are least justified, the survey course is usually 
seen to have been functionalized. While still drawing its material from 
a wide area of subject matter, it does so not purely systematically, but 
rather in terms of problems that are felt to be vital by the students 
themselves. The aim here is not to cover the whole realm of knowledge 
at a gallop, but rather to demonstrate how elements drawn from several 
related disciplines may be illuminatingly combined and thus, at one and 
the same time, aid in meeting needs and in breedmg a proper respect 
for the disciplines. 

2. New Courses — Oi^anized in Terms of Need 
More radical are courses that depart more definitely from the sub- 
ject-matter pattern and that are deliberately organized in terms of 
needs. These may exhibit either a personal or a social emphasis. Ex- 
emplifying the former are courses in personality and self-understand- 
ing; in choice of an occupation; appreciation and creation of art, 
music, and literature; development of hobbies; personal grooming, and 
selection and making of clothing; preparation for marriage, home- 
making, and the family; handling personal budgets; personal cor- 
respondence; speech improvement Exemplifying the latter — courses 
with a social emphasis — are those dealing with contemporary economic 
and social problems and with the re^onsibilities of the citizen for deal- 
ing with those problems. Here are often considered questions of pres- 
sure groups and propaganda, of population, of marriage and divorce, of 
crime, of labor, of the distiibution of wealth, of local and national 
politics, of international economic and political relations, of the con- 
servation and xitilization of natural resources, and the like. The focus 
may be on the local community or region, the nation, or the world. Such 
courses seek to awaken the student to a sense of personal responsibility 
for social improvement and to help him develop, particularly throu^ 
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a study of history and the social sciences, skil l in the analysis and 
solution of social problems. 

3. New Courses — ^Integrated Patterns 
Thus far, survey and functional courses have been spoken of in 
terms of isolated examples. More characteristic of general education, 
however, is the trend toward experimentation with patterns of such 
courses, patterns designed to constitute integrated programs and ar- 
ranged in consideration of common needs. The employment of such 
patterns corresponds on the college level to the contemporary phenom- 
enon in the high schools known as the ‘core’ curriculum. Perhaps the 
most radical of patterns and certainly one that has stirred an enormous 
amount of controversy is that supported by President Hutchins and 
now in practice at St. Johns College. Here the immediate focus is 
neither on subject matter nor on student needs, but rather on the great 
books of history, an assiduous study of which will, it is contended, best 
serve the ends of general education. 

Before passing on to other considerations, it should be emphasized 
that leaders in general education do not contend that courses of the 
character just described should completely displace special subject- 
matter courses of the more traditional t3npe. These must be retained 
for those who have specialized interests and needs or who are for other 
reasons ready for them. The same can be said of specialized vocational 
or semi-professional courses. Whether such courses should be inter- 
larded with those that are more generalized, or whether they should be 
shoved up into the higher reaches of formal education is a question on 
which there is as yet no general agreement. 

4. Emphasis on More Student Activity 
A second important procedural trend in general education is that 
towards the encouragement of a greater amount of student activity. 
Here the educational philosophy which holds that we ‘learn by doing’ 
has been particularly influential. Increasingly, general education seeks 
to provide students with opportunities to take part in authentic experi- 
ence. Again, this trend towards increased activism branches in two 
directions: first, the more or less intensely personal kind of experience, 
which may bear fruit in a more thoroughly integrated personality, and 
in a philosophy of life and point of view towards oneself and one’s 
world, or in a widened, deepened, and more sensitive appreciation of 
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esthetic and ethical \*alues; second, authentic social or group experi- 
ences that help a student adequately to adjust to the life of his local 
community and to wider civic life. 

Some of the personal activities are relatively passive or vicarious 
in character. Here the superb and more or less dramatic lecture still 
plays its part in strongly stimulating youth to new insights and activi- 
ties. Similar in effect are classroom demonstrations done by the teacher 
before the students, listening houra in music courses, classroom watch- 
ing of motion pictures or lantern-slide projections, the use of radio to 
bring in political speeches and news events, and listening to teacher 
panel discussions. More and more emphasis, however, is being placed 
on direct activities, projects carried out by students for their own better 
learning. These include laboratory practices of new and vital kinds; 
the exploration and effective use of libraries; making things in shops; 
painting, modelling, etching, and weaving in studios; playing musical 
instruments, singing, and acting; participation in sports and games; 
field trips and tours into and beyond the immediate community. Some- 
times, as at Antioch, at the Rochester Athenaeum and MechMiics In- 
stitute, and at many teachers colleges, more or less extended working 
apprenticeships are provided for. Or, as at Bennington, long 'vacations' 
are granted, during which students are expected to continue learning 
through practical and active experiences that, although acquired out of 
school, are school-guided. 

Passive social participation may result from lectures, from visits to 
governmental agencies, social agencies, farms and factories, or from 
viewing documentary motion pictures that realistically display the 
actual work of farm, factory, or professional and personal service. 
Again, however, active social participation is being increasingly en- 
couraged. Thus, the educational implication of student clubs, dra- 
matics, orchestras, self-government, and other campus activities are 
more and more recognized. Some institutions concerned with general 
education are, in addition, encouraging students to participate more 
actively in social groups beyond the campus, to interest themselves in 
various political and social movements, to join party election campaign 
groups, to work in neighborhood houses, juvenile courts, or state offices, 
and by these and other means to find experience in playing their part 
m cooperation with others in efforts designed to bring about social im- 
provements. 
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5. Individualization of Instruction and Program-Planning 

A third procedural trend, though one not so clearly marked as those 
already considered, moves in the direction of individualization of in- 
struction. This manifests itself in various ways. One evidence is the 
increasingly flexible use of library and community resources. Not only 
is there less reliance on textbooks as major materials of instruction, but 
also the listing of required ‘readings’ is in many cases being di^laced 
by encouragement of individual and more or less independent searching 
of published materials. The new library at the Colorado State College 
of Education, for example, is being oi^anized divisionally on the open- 
shelf principle, and a faculty member will be constantly present in each 
division to guide and help students in flnding materials suited to their 
purposes. Stephens College has thoroughly experimented with depart- 
mental, dormitory, and club libraries. The increasing use of seminars 
and individual reports is also significant in this connection. So in many 
cases are the comprehensive examinations frequently established as a 
partial measure of the effectiveness of a general education program. 
Such examinations are commonly thought of as evidencing a concern 
with breadth. This they do, but they also frequently provide students 
with a wide choice among a considerable number of questions and may 
consequently be ‘passed’ by indmduals who vary considerably in the 
types and details of their knowledge and understanding. The system 
of comprehensive examinations at the University of Chicago provides 
for another form of individualizing of interest and importance. Stu- 
dents are not required, before submitting to these examinations, to have 
taken any particular formal instruction, any set of courses, or to have 
spent any definite time since matriculation in preparation. In other 
words, the individual student may succeed in meeting the requirements 
of the college either rapidly or slowly, depending upon himself. This 
arrangement somewhat modifies the rigor of the prescribed pattern of 
general education at Chicago. Other institutions concerned with gen- 
eral education, however, have refused to establish any pattern common 
for all students. Sensitively aware of individual variations in ability, 
interest, background, and ambition, these institutions have chosen to 
rely on an improved system of guidance to see to it that each individual 
chooses a pattern of general educational experience suited to him. 

The modem guidance movement is, indeed, of the greatest signifi- 
cance in connection with this trend towards individualization. Studying 
not only adolescents but also the adolescent, and not only society but 
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also the local community, it seeks to lead— not to order— each youth to 
submit himself to those educational experiences best calculated to meet 
both common and particular needs. In this way, it is believed that the 
dangers of the old ‘free-elective system’ may be avoided while the ad- 
vantages are retained. It is not possible, then, nowadays to view ‘pre- 
scription’ and ‘selection’ as clear-cut opposites. Of course, we do not 
yet have a perfect basis for deciding exactly what sort of influences 
should be brought to bear on individual students in the interest of bal- 
ance and well-roundedness. Presumably, excessively introverted stu- 
dents should be aided in becoming more social, and excessively extro- 
verted students should be aided in becoming more personally sensitive. 
Some, however, would insist that effort of this sort should be very 
delicately carried on, especially in the case of adolescents who deviate 
markedly in one way or the other from the norm. The solution of this 
difficult problem can only be obtained through further careful study 
of the personal-social needs of adolescents. 

In this connection what may be more properly described as a prob- 
lem, rather than as a trend, requires mention — ^this is the question of 
the proper place of specialization in general education. On the whole, 
general education clearly represents a reaction against premature and 
immoderate specialization. Nevertheless, some who are concerned with 
problems of general education believe that students should be permitted 
during their high-sehool and junior-college periods freely to follow par- 
ticular interests. Such interests may be vocational and preprofessional 
in character. This view has been brought out in earlier chapters of this 
yearbook. Some teachers colleges and other professional colleges be- 
lieve, for example, that programs of general education should properly 
have a professional tinge. Bard and Bennington Colleges, of the experi- 
mental liberal arts group, evince the same conviction in their support 
of the ‘trial’ major plan. The view here represented is that a sharp dis- 
tinction between special and general interests and needs is unrealistic, 
and that, as a matter of fact, if proper guidance is provided, an early 
focus on some special interest may make general education so much 
the more effective. This may be properly viewed as another evidence 
of the effort to attain integration. 

6. Articulation of General Education with Other Experiences 

A final procedural trend is that towards the attainment of better 
articulation of the general education program at the college level with 
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the experiences the student has had previously and is likely to have 
subsequently. The interest in the four-year junior college is one evi- 
dence of this trend, as is also the granting of pre-entrance credit on the 
evidence of uncommon attainment. The study of the personal needs of 
adults and of the prospective needs of our society, and the planning of 
general educational programs partly in the light of the results of such 
studies are also related phenomena. 

V. Teboids towaed k Peoqeam of Continuous Evaluation 

One of the great weaknesses in education has been its undue readi- 
ness to assume that given procedures effectively attain given ends. 
Much of the argument about the value of various novel plans has been 
so highly speculative as to amount to little more than the expression of 
conflicting prejudice and unfounded opinion. In recent decades, how- 
ever, educators have attempted to check their convictions by carefully 
measuring the outcomes and consequences of the procedures they have 
employed. This tendency is of enormous importance and may con- 
fidently be expected to continue. After all, the only ultimate justifica- 
tion for any educational procedure is that it does in fact bring desired 
results. It is increasingly evident that neither the maintenance of tra- 
ditional processes nor new educational experimentation can longer 
be defended unless they are accompanied by most careful efforts to 
check and measure outcomes. 

1. Development of Tests 

The rapid growth of the educational testing and measuring move- 
ment since the War has contributed largely to the development of this 
point of view. Intelligence, diagnostic, achievement, attitude, interest, 
and, indeed, all sorts of objective tests have been produced in amazii^ 
profusion. Quantitative measurements and statistical manipulations 
have well nigh run riot. To be sure, the activities of the testers have 
sometimes been open to serious criticism. Their point of view has 
tended to be atomistic; that is, they have measured this and that with 
respect to a given student, often ignoring the whole configuration of 
personality. They have, moreover, been preoccupied with averages and 
norms, in consequence of which their work has often ^ven the unwary 
the notion that everybody ‘ought’ to be up to a certain level of compe- 
tence in everything or have the same attitudes or emotional reactions 
and interests. Those norms have, moreover, tended to reflect what is, 
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rather than -what might be or shovM be. Achievement tests, for ex- 
ample, have frequently been constructed on the basis of most commonly 
used textbooks, with a resulting disadvantage for educators who were 
e3q)erimentmg with fresh material, or whose objectives varied from 
those commonly held. Attention has also of necessity been focused on 
those attributes that yield most readily to measurement, with a result- 
ing tendency in the direction of one-sided emphases. Finally, testa have 
commonly been constructed by experts without close cooperation with 
the teachers who were to use them, and there has been a resulting sense 
of the imposition of external standards. Yet it remains true that edu- 
cation owes, and wU continue to owe, much to the measurement move- 
ment. Moreover, that movement is already responding to valid crit- 
icism. 


2. Concept of Evaluation Replaces That of Measurement 

It is, indeed, possible to speak of a broadening concept of evaluation. 
New instruments are being developed and employed that yield informa- 
tion regarding ai^ects of development hitherto insuf&ciently attended 
to — emotional and attitudinal change, for example. The quantitative 
fetish is subtiding and evaluation is now making use of qualitative in- 
formation in an effort to achieve a full-bodied picture of each individ- 
ual. The picture sought is, moreover, a moving picture, indicating the 
growth of the student through various periods of time. 

Of particular significance is the tendency of evaluators to work 
more closely with the teachers themselves. This practice brings ex- 
ceedingly important reactions. The technique, as it has been employed 
by the evaluation staff of the Progressive Education Association Com- 
mission on the Relations of School and College and at Minnesota’s 
General College and elsewhere, may be briefly described as follows: 
Faculty members individually and in groups are asked to state their 
objectives as exactly as possible in terms of student behavior or changes 
in it. Since detailed verification is essential for the evaluator’s pur- 
poses, this procedure has the desirable result of requiring each instruc- 
tor to reexamine carefully the purposes he has in view. Statements 
couched in vague generalities will not do. The next step is to try to 
ascertain what specific changes in student behavior mi^t reasonably 
be considered to evidence growth in the direction of attainment of the 
specified objectives. Since such dbanges are seldom limited to the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge, this procedure also has a salutary broaden- 
ing influence on the teacher. Finally, the evaluator, still working closely 
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with the teacher, and often attending his courses and reading the books 
used therein, evolves instruments of evaluation, administers them, and 
collaborates with the teacher in interpreting the results. The breadth, 
flexibility, and potential completeness of evaluation of this sort is 
patent. It is in close consonance with other dominant characteristics 
of general education, and, with improvements in techniques of evalua- 
tion and in the bringing about of cooperation by all concerned, great ad- 
vantages are certain to result. 

Related to this new type of evaluation is the renewed recognition 
that the ultimate test of the success of any program in general education 
is the personal and social competencies exhibited by students, both 
while in college and after their graduation from it. Thus, the problem 
of carry-over is seen to be an important one, and more and more insti- 
tutions concerned with general education are seeking to follow their 
graduates’ careers and to judge their own success according to the ex- 
tent to which the graduates achieve personally satisfying and socially 
useful lives. Thus, the concern with evaluation brings us around the 
circle back to the problem of the satisfaction of personal-social needs 
with which this chapter began. 

VI. TeBNDS TOWABD AdmINISTHATIVB MODinCATION 

The trends discussed up to this point have had to do with educa- 
tional purposes and with practices in the realms of guidance, instruc- 
tion, and evaluation. Inevitably, however, developments in general 
education in colleges have also had their effects on administration. 

1. New Administrative Units 

The first trend is the emergence of new administrative units. The 
growth of the junior college as an extension of the hi^ school, as a 
separate institution, or as a lower division within college or university 
has been in considerable part a response to the forces discussed in this 
Yearbook. Experimentation with the four-year junior college may be 
seen to be particularly consequent upon the impact of such influences. 
Even in four-year institutions that begin their work with high-school 
graduates a marked tendency to treat the first two years as a rather 
distinct unit has been observed. General education on the college level 
is coming to be thought of, indeed, as a characteristic function of these 
years and to demand for its full development separate administration, 
staff, and budget. This marks a definite trend. 
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2. Demand for Administrators with Broad Educational Vision 
This development has placed new demands on administrative 
leadership. One of the consequences of the integrative impulse in edu- 
cation has been, as was earlier pomted out, a feeling that the policies 
and practices of any particular institution should exhibit a dynamic 
unity. This represents a reaction from the situation so common in 
recent decades in American colleges, in which individual departments, 
and sometimes individual professors, carried on their work with little 
or no concern for the way in which it fitted or might fit into some total 
program of education. Eesentment was at times encountered if they 
were asked to serve as student counselors or members of coordinating 
committees. Some of them were inclined to look upon evaluation as 
spying. The new development in general education demands of admin- 
istrators a much broader background, a wider view, a more fertile 
acquaintance wiihi educational, scientific, and social forces, and with 
a hi^er degree of what might be called ‘academic statesmanship.’ 

3. Selection of Staff for General Education 
Of particular importance in this connection is the responsibility for 
staff selection. As the college’s responsibility for general education, to 
youth and to society, comes to be viewed in all dimensions, it is becom- 
ing evident that faculty appointments must be made with consideration 
of other questions besides scholarly attainment, research, classroom 
skill, and frequent publication in the professional joumals. Faculty 
members are needed who have broad interests in the whole problem of 
general education and who are able and willing to cooperate with their 
colleagues in studying their students and their local problems; to help 
establish objectives for the institution they are servmg; to experiment 
to find superior procedures; and to cooperate with evaluators in check- 
ing the success of those experiments. Basic interest in young people and 
a sense of social responsibility become qualifications of the first order 
and complicate considerably for the administrator the already well- 
recognized problem of giving balanced regard to the virtues of the 
ejpert in research on the one hand and of the master teacher on the 
other. It is not being suggested, of course, that these qualities are nec- 
essarily unrelated. They are, however, to be found in various individ- 
uals in various admixtures. Moreover, contemporary patterns of grad- 
uate instruction with their major concern for the production of scholars 
ordinarily fail to encourage embryo college instructors in the develop- 
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ment of those valuable traits now thrown into relief in connection with 
problems of general education. Teachers for general education need 
themselves to be well-educated generally. A trend of demand on the 
part of administrators for individuals of this type is developing. This 
being true, it seems likely that a trend of supply will soon follow. 

4. The Budget for General Education 
A final administrative problem that is affected by the new interest 
in general education is that of the budget. The wise administrator must 
finally make a decision as to whether or not his institution will follow 
the new trend. If he decides that it must devote some of its resources 
to general education, he must find ways and means of distributing such 
plant, teaching, and financial resources as he may have to the develop- 
ment of guidance and of the curricular programs of general education, 
and to experiment and evaluation. He must also so distribute means as 
to further the refinement of the processes for training scholars, pro- 
fessional men, and other specialists. Experimentation, research, and a 
sharing of experience are definitely called for in administration in order 
that responsible officers may be aided in playing their solomonic r61e 
in this connection. 

5. Demand for Creation, Not Imitation 
With respect to one observable administrative trend, a warning 
should be issued. This is tiie trend towards imitation. The marked in- 
terest in general education now prevailing has made it inevitable that 
close attention should be paid to the 'plans’ that have been adopted by 
various leading institutions. There is evidence of a consequent tend^cy 
on the part of other colleges somewhat uncritically to take over these 
various plans in whole or in part. The result is not good. Superior gen- 
eral education must always rise on local foundations. Colleges vary as 
to their clientele and as to the communities they serve. Their faculties 
differ in interest, conviction, and types of competence. It is desirable, 
of course, that the experimental activity of every college concerned with 
problems of general education should be widely studied, but no ‘plan’ is 
likely to work well unless ultimately it is indigenous. Principles may 
be adopted if they are thought tiirou^ by local faculties to the point 
of being found to be thoroughly sound; practices and techniques may 
be studied and copied with all useful and needed modifications; but to 
pick up a whole ‘plan’ from one institution and clamp it down on 
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another never works. The trend towards imitation is, then, to be de- 
plored, and should be replaced by a trend towards continuous study of 
all plans, of all experiments, accompanied by continuous consideration 
of local circumstances, continuous reformulation of local objectives, 
continuous e3q)erimentation with local procedures, and continuous 
evaluation of local outcomes. 

VII. What Can Colleges Do in the Light of These Teends? 

An individual college or staff, wanting to launch upon a new pro- 
gram of general education or to improve upon one already started, can 
profitably take the following steps; 

1. Study the Work of Other Institutions 

The purpose of this Yearbook is to make easier for colleges through- 
out the country the study of general education in numerous institutions. 

In its pages, carefully ordered, are to be found authoritative statements 
from a representative sample of institutions concerned with general educa- 
tion, of pMlosophy, assumptions, objectives; descriptions of personnel and 
guidance service and research; outlines of curricular organizations in general 
education; comments on methods and practices in teaching; and plans and 
procedures for evaluation. Thus the Yearbook may serve as a guide to further 
exploration of the field, may suggest what institutions to visit, what programs 
to study, what references to read. 

2. Study the Local Situation 

The staff of a given institution may profitably study their own situ- 
ation to determine the answers to such questions as these: 

1. How ettentive and effective is thtir personnd, counseling, and guidance 
work in revealing to them the natore and needs of the students they serve?* 

2. How clostiy is the institution geared to its community and how aware 
is it of the impacts of that community upon it? 

3. How interested and favorable is their administration to the development 
of a general-education program, and how mi^t the budget be reallocated to 
build such a program? 

4. How effective are its present processes of evaluation of educational out- 
comes, and how should these be mo<Med, eiqtanded, and improved if a general- 
education program is undaiaken? 

*At this point reference to "Guidance in Educational Institations”— Fart I 
of the Thirty-Seventh Yeasiook, 1038, will be found useful. 
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5. How interested and favorable are the various members of the faculty 
who might best contnbute to a program of general education, and how could 
interest be captured and developed? 

3. Formulate a Program 

Upon the basis of such scrutiny of local conditions and the work 
being done elsewhere the staff could formulate and state definitely: 
first, their assumptions concerning general education, the needs of the 
individual student, and the institutional outcomes desired from a pro- 
gram of general education; and second, the specific objectives and aims 
they would seek to accomplish in respect to guidance, curriculum, meth- 
ods, administration, and evaluation. 

4. Further Steps in Setting Up a Program 

1. Continually restudy both the students and the community in the 
light of these assumptions and objectives. 

2. Continually reexamine the present program of instruction in 
terms of stated assumptions and objectives and in terms of growing 
understanding of the needs of students and of the community in rela- 
tion to these purposes. 

3. Begin e:^eiimentation in the areas that seem most ready— where 
the personnel is most interested and most able. 

4. Set up simultaneously with each experiment a process of evalua- 
tion that gives promise of showing how well they are accomplishing 
their stated aims. 


VIII. CONCLTJSIONS 

This review of trends in general education should reinforce the opin- 
ion expressed in the introductory chapter of this Yearbook. The funda- 
mental characteristic of general education, as it is now manifesting 
itself, is a quest for unity. Its focus of attention is upon those relation- 
ships that bind parts together to form a whole; relationships between 
the minds, bodies, and emotions of adolescents; between the various 
institutions of society, including education itself; between the indi- 
viduals who, taken together, make up society; between the college 
and the community it represents; between the various disciplines that 
are our storehouses of accumulated knowledge; between the child 
that was, the adolescent that is, and the man that is to be; between 
the world of thought and the world of action; between the various 
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courses that constitute the curriculum; between the human beings who 
make up the college society; between specialized and generalized in- 
terests and needs; between the hi^ school and the junior college; 
between the junior college and the senior college or the professional 
school or the non-academic world. 

Yet the quest after unity does not imply any ideal of uniformity. 
One well-integrated personality is not identical with others, nor is one 
well-integrated society, nor one well-integrated college. It is the as- 
sumption of democracy lhat each individual is of unique worth, yet at 
the same time inextricably interinvolved with other individuals; that 
personal self-realization is inevitably a matter of social self-realization; 
and that reason is the supreme means for the choosing and the attaining 
of ends. The ideal democracy would exhibit a rich and vitalizing di- 
versity, while at the same time constituting a perfect, total unity. In 
bringing this Yearbook to a close we may declare that general education 
as herein described is in aim and method entirely consonant with this 
democratic assumption. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

(As Revised at the 1924 Meeting and Amended in 1026, 1028, 1020, 1032, and 1933) 

Article I 

Name. The name of this Society shall be “The National Society for the 
Study of Education/' 

Article II 

Object. Its purposes are to carry on the investigation of educational prob- 
lems, to publish the results, and to proomte their discussion. 

Article III 

Membership. Section 1. There shall be two classes of members — ^active 
and honorary. 

Section 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active membership and shall become such on payment of 
dues as prescribed. 

Section 3. Active members shall be entitled to vote, to participate in dis- 
cussion, and, under certain conditions, to hold office. 

Section 4. Honorary members shkll be entitled to aU the privileges of ac- 
tive members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be 
exempt from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

Section 5. The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed 
in the Yearbook. 

Section 6. The annual dues for active members shall be $2.50. The elec- 
tion fee for active members shall be $1.00. 

Article IV 

Officers. Section 1. The Officers of the Society shall be a Board of Di- 
rectors, a Council, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall consist of six members of the 
Society and the Secretary-Treasurer. Only active members who have con- 
tributed to the Yearbooks shall be eligible to serve as directors, and no member 
who, under the provisions of Section 3, has been elected for two full terms in 
immediate succession shall be eli^ble to reelection to succeed himself for a 
third term. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall be elected by the Society to serve 
for three years, beginning on March first after their election. Two members 
of the Board shall be elected annually (and such additional members as may 
be necessary to fill vacancies that may have arisen). 

i 
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MINUTES OF THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


The discussion was participated m not only by the panel of speakers 
arranged by Dean Kefauver but also by numerous persons in the audience. 
Among the speakers were Dean Kefauver, Professor Harold Hand (Stanford 
University), Professor F. C. Rosecraace (Nortiiwestem), Dr. C. G. Wrenn (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota), Professor H. L. Caswell (Teasers College, Columbia), 
Professor Ruth Strang (Teachers College, Columbia), Professor A. C. Eurich 
(Northwestern), Dr. Richard Allen (Providence, R.I.), Professor Victor Noll 
(]^ode Island State College), Messrs. Dodd (Charleston, West Virginia), 
Dickey (Pittsburgh, Penni^ylvajiia), White (Clasnnore, West Virgima), Ginn, and 
Miss Sturdevant 


Secxini) Session— Satxjbdat Evening, Fbbeuabt 20, 1938, 8:00 P M. 

This session was devoted to a discussion of the Thirty^Seventh Yearbook of 
the Society, Part H, entitled, “The Scientific Movement m Education,” prepared 
by a committee of the Society under the chairmanship of Professor Frank N. 
S^eman. 

Guy M. Whipple, Secretary of the Society, presided. The program was car- 
ried out as follows, save that the address of Professor Dewey, who was unable to 
be present, was read by Chairman Freeman. 

I. 'Tntroducmg the Yearbook.” 

Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and Chairman of the Society’s Yearbook 
Committee. 

II. “Educational Research in Perspective.” 

B R. Buckingham, Editorial Department, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

ni. “The Use in Educational Administration of the Results of Science and 
Research.” 

David E. WbcHiEjin, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department 
of Education, Baltimore, Maryland, 

IV. “The Scientific Movement in Education Abroad.” 

Paul Monroe, Director of the International Institute and Professor 
Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

V. “The Relation of Science and Philosophy as the Basis of Education.” 

John Dewev, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

VI. Informal Discussion. 

Open to members of the Society. (4 minutes each) 

Opportunity for discussion from the floor brought out a rhetorical question 
from Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, and a question addressed to Professor Monroe 
by Superintendent Graves, of Wellesley, Mafflachusetts. 

Business Meb^ung 

Directly after the second session of the Society a business meeting of the 
Society was called at which Director Horn presided. The Secretary presented as 
the sole item of business the recommendation of the Board of Directors that the 
Society authorize the Board to prepare a suitable statement concerning the sei> 
vices to the Sodely of the late Dean Mdvin E. Haggerty, to ^read this state- 
ment on the minutes of the Society, to transmit a copy of it to Mrs. Haggerty, 
and to take such other steps as the Board might deem wise to arrange for its 
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publication. Director Horn spoke bnefly of the part that Dean Haggerty had 
played in the activities of the Society. 

The recommendation of the Board was adopted unanimously by a rising 
vote. [The statement prepared by the Board of Directors, which was published 
m the Journal oj Educationdl Research, is presented on the page that follows 
these minutes.] 


Guy M Whipple, Secretary, 



Melvin E. Haggerty 


In the death of Dr. Melvin E. Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota, on 
October 7, 1937, the National Society for the Study of Education has suffered 
a real loss 

Dr. Haggerty became an active member of the Society twenty years ago. 
In 1917 he contributed to the Society’s yearbook on The Measurement of Educa- 
hond Products, and in 1933, to that on The Activity Movement. At the time of 
his death he was serving as Chairman of the Society’s Committee on Art Educa- 
tion, an undertaking in which he was peculiarly interested and in the develop- 
ment of which he was uncommonly en&usiastic. At the annual meetings of the 
Society he participated as a speaker frequently and always effectively. 

His outstanding service to the Society made as a member of its Board 
of Directors. To this Board he was elected for two successive terms, from 1931 
to 1937, and of this Board he was the unanimous choice as Chairman for five 
years in succession, 1932-1937. To his work as Chairman of the Board, Dr. Hag- 
gerty brought a rich and varied professional experience— his graduate training 
at Indiana and Harvard, his teaching at Harvard, Indiana, Minnesota, his ad- 
ministrative and research activities as Dean of the College of Education, at 
Minnesota, as Major in chaige of the Re-education of Disabled Soldiers, as Di- 
rector of Tests and Measurements m the Virginia Educational Commission, as 
President, for various periods, of the Minnesota Chapters of Sigma Xi and Phi 
Beta Happa, of the American Educational Research Association, and of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education, and as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, not to mention his editorial activities on various professional magazines 
and numerous other forms of educational enterprise. Along with this extensive 
experience and familiarity with affairs in the educational world. Dr. Haggerty 
brought to his work as Chairman of the Sodety’s Board of Directors certain 
conspicuous personal qualities, notably a superior general intelligence, a valu- 
able shrewdness in the appraisal of the qualifications of workers in the field of 
education, a poise and equanimity that carried his thinking to freedom from 
undue prejudice, and a high degree of energy and persistence in carrying out 
enterprises that won his support. 

The Society was truly fortunate to enlist Dr. Haggerty’s services, and his 
departure deprives it of a support that will be most difficult to replace. 

For the Board of Directors, 

Gut M. WHiPFiiB, Secretary, 



SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE SOCIETY DURING 1938 

This synopsis, indicating matters of importance only that have been 
considered by the Board of Directors, is presented in order that the members 
of the Society may be informed concerning the acts and pohcies of those 
who are directing the work of the Society. 

Atlantic City Meeting of the Board of Directors 

Atlantic City, New Jersey: Hotel Madison, February 26, 1938. 

Present: Directors Brueckner, Freeman, Horn, Trabue, Tyler, Uhl, and 
Whipple; also by invitation, Director-elect Goodykoontz, and for short 
period Professor Alvin C. Eurich and Mr. Ralph Bridgman. 

1. The Secretary reported that, as a result of the balloting in December, 
1937, Professor Leo J. Brueckner, who had served one year vice Counts re- 
signed, and Dr. Bess Goodykoontz had been elected to liie Board for a term 
of three years, beginning March 1, 1938. 

2. There was general discussion of plans for increasing the membership 
of the Society, with emphasis upon the value of personal solicitation. 

3. The Secretary reported that the projected yearbook on the Social 
Studies, originally proposed by Professors Wesley and Wilson, had been form- 
ally withdrawn by its sponsors. 

4. There were added to the Society's Committee on Intelligence, op- 
erating under the chairmanship of Dean Stoddard, the names of Professor 
Leonard Carmichael, of the University of Rochester (President-elect of Tufts 
College) and Professor Leta HoUingworth, of Columbia University. 

6. The chairmanship of the Societ 3 r's Committee on Art Education, left 
vacant by the death of Dean Haggerty, was offered to Thomas Munro, 
Curator of Education of the Cleveland Museum of Art, and was accepted by 
him. Professor Robert S. Hilpert, of Hie University of Minnesota, was added 
to this Committee. 

6. Following a discussion of the cost of the current yearbooks (approxi- 
mately $6000 for 4000 to 6000 copies of each part), the Board recommended 
that the Editor enforce strictly the regulation whereby author's alterations 
exceeding 15 percent of the cost of composition should be assessed upon the 
contributor. 

7. The Treasurer reported upon changes in the list of the Society's se- 
curities, and also upon the appropriations and expenditures of the Society's 
yearbook committees. On the basis of these and other figures the budget for 
1938 was determined. 

8. Director Tyler reported on the aspects of the Indianapolis meeting 
of the Council of ihe A. A. A. S. that were of interest to the Society. 

9. Director Freeman was reelected Chairman of the Board, beginning 
March 1, 1938. 
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10. Director Whipple was reappointed as Secretary-Treasurer and Year- 
book Editor for three years, beginning March 1, 1938 

11. Directors Trabue and Tyler were appointed as representatives of the 
Society on the Council of the A.A.A. S at its 1938 meeting, with Dean 
George Stoddard as alternate. 

12. Mr. Ealph P. Bridgman, Executive Director of the National Council 
of Parent Education, subimtted a typewritten proposal for a yearbook to 
be sponsored by the Society that would bring down to date the status of home 
and family education. Mr. Bridgman discussed this proposal with the Board 
for some thirty mmutes. [Later in the year Mr. Bridgman withdrew his pro- 
posal for the time being.] 

13 Professor Alvin C. Eurich, then of Northwestern TJniverdty, pre- 
sented in person a tentative outline for a yearbook on "General Education 
in the American College.” After careful consideration, the Board authorized 
Professor Eurich to sen'e as chairman of such a yearbook committee and 
endorsed the names proposed for a nuclear committee, to which additions 
could be made subsequently. The Board appropriated $1,200.00 for the prepa- 
ration of this yearbook. [The present volume is the result of this Committee’s 
work.] 

The Board proposes to pve consideration to the preparation of a similar 
yearbook dealing with the field of secondary education. 

14. The proposal set forth by Director Freeman that the Society should 
contribute a substantial sum toward the publication through the Macmillan 
Company of a Cyclopedia of Education was acted upon adversdy by the 
Board on a number of counts. 

15. The program of publication, so far as could be foreseen at the time, 
was as follows; 

1939 : Superintendent Watiiburae’s Yearbook on “Child De- 
velopment,” Part I 

Professor Eurich’s Yearbook on “General Education 
in the American College,” Part 11 

1940: Dean Stoddard’s Yearbook on “Intelligence: Nature 
and Nurture,” Parts I and II 

1941: Dr. Munro’s Yearbook on “Art Education,” Parts 
landE 

1942: No commitments 

16. The Board authorized the calling of a business meeting of the So- 
ciety for the purpose of taking appropriate action concerning the death of 
Dean Haggerty. [See the preceding Minutes of the Atlantic City meeting 
and the statement followup the Minutes.] 


Gut M. Whipple, Secretary. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY 


Condensed Statement of Receipts and Expenditures for the Year 
July 1, 1937-Jun6 30, 1938 

Balance on Hand, My 1, 19SI $23,42974 


Rbceifis 


From Sale of Yearbooks $11,78474 

From Fees for Quotations 4500 

From Dues 3,372 08 

From Seaerities: 

Interest on Bonds $505 65 

Interest on Deposits 228.46 

Exchange of Securities 292.24 


1,02635 


Total Receipts for the Year 16,228.17 

Total Receipts, including Initial Balance $39,657.91 

ExPENDmntss 

Yearbooks 

For Manufacturing and Distribuiaon $10,650.18 

For Preparation by Committees 3,009.05 

For Reprinting 1,337.85 

Total Expended for Yearbooks $14,997 08 

Meetings 

For Board and Society Meetings 412.52 

Office of Secretary-Treasvirer 

For Editorial, Secretarial, and Clerical Work $ 2,766.50 

For Rent, Supplies, Insurance, Equipment, Refunds, etc 53826 

Total Expended for Office of Secretary-Treasurer 3,304.76 


Securities 

For Interest Bou^t, Cost of Exchanging Securities, etc 237.40 

Total Expenditures for the Year $18,951.76 

Balance on Hand, June 30, 1938 20,706 15 

Total Expenditures and Closing Balance S39;657.91 
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Analysis op Balance on Hand, June 30, 1938 

Checking Account, National Grand Bank $ 1,678 88 

Savings Account, Danvers Savings Bank 2,771 78 

Savings Account, Salem Pive-Cent Savings Bank 3,58828 

Savings Account, Marblehead Savings Bank 2^63.80 

Securities (ten bonds, 25 shares stock) Face Value $10,472, at Cost 10,503.41 


Balance, June 30, 1938 $20,706 15 

Gut M Whipple, Treasurer 
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1938 or 1939) 

HONORARY MEMBERS 

Dewey, Emeritus Professor John, Columbia University, New York, N Y. 

Hanus, Professor Paul H., Bte-rvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Holmes, Manfred J , Illinois State Normal University, Normal, HI. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Abelson, Dr. Harold H., College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Abemethy, Professor Ethel M., Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Acharlu, K. S., Head Master, District Normal School, Tumkur, Mysore, India. 
Adams, Miss Ruby M., Director of Elementary Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Adams, Mrs. W. R., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Aitken, E. S., Supervisor, Rapides Parish Schools, Alexandria, La. 

Alderfer, C. J., 1225 W. Main Street, Smethport, Penn. 

Alexander, Professor Carter, Teachers College, Columbia Umv., New York, N. Y. 
Alger, John L., President, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R. I. 
Alleman, S. A., Supermtendent of Schools, Napoleonville, La. 

Allen, C. F., School Administration Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

Allen, Miss Clara B., 145 East Maple Ave., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Allen, I. M., Superintendent of Schools, Highland Park, Mich. 

Allen, Richard D., Dir., R.I. Inst. Counseling & Personnel Service, Providence, R.I. 
Allman, H. B., Superintendent of Schools, Muncie, Ind. 

Alter, Harvey E,, 100 Ft. Stanwix Park, !^me, N. Y. 

Andersen, C. T., Assistant Director of Research, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Andersen, Erik A., Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Anderson, Harold A,, School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 
Anderson, Homer W., Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb. 

Anderson, Professor Howard R., Grad. Sdiool of Educ., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Anderson, John E., Dir., Inst Child Welfare, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Anderson, Miss Marion, Gizm and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, Professor Roy N., Teachers CoDege, Columbia Univ., New York, N, Y. 
Andrews, Miss Elizabeth M., Prin., Bancroft School, Washington, D. C. 

Andrews, H. L., Superintendent of Sdiools, Ho5rtville, Ohio. 

Andrus, Dr. Ruth, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Ani^aiigh, G. E., Principal, Bryant School, Chicago, HI. 

Archer, Professor C. P., University of Minnesota, Alinneapolis, Minn. 

Armstrong, Miss Sara M., State Normal School, Framing^m Centre, Mass. 

Asgis, Dr. Alfred J., 33 West 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 

Ashbaugh, Professor E. J., Miami University, Osford, Ohio. 

Atkins, Miss Helen L., Dean of Girls, Manual Training H. S., Denver, Colo. 
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Atkins, Dr. Ruth E., 217 Normal Arenue, Normal, HI. 

Atkinson, F. H., Henry Ford School, Highland Park, Mich. 

Augustin, Miss Eloise D., “The Maples,” Otsego Co., Laurens, N. Y. 

Avery, F. B., 197 East Post Rd , White Plains, N. Y. 

Avery, George T., State Agncultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Ayer, Miss Jean Y., 1 Bank Street, New York, N Y. 

Babcock, E. H., Superintendent of Schools, Grand Haven, Mich 
Babcock, George T., 182 Second St., San Francisco, Cabf. 

Backus, Professor Joyce, State College, San Jose, Calif 

Bacon, Francis L., Principal, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 111. 

Bader, Miss Edith M., A^istant Superintendent, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Bagley, Professor William C , Teachers College, Columbia Umv , New York, N. Y, 

Bailey, Francis L., 99% College Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Baker, C. A,, Dean of Normal School, Rio Baptist College, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Baker, Miss Edith M., Acting Librarian, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Baker, Miss Edna Dean, Pres,, National College of Education, Evanston, El. 
Baker, Harold V , Prin., Danid Webster School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Baker, Dr Harry J , Director, Psychological Clinic, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Baker, Ira Y., County Supenntendent, Court House, Gettysburg, Penn, 

Ballou, Frank W,, Supenntendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Ballou, Richard Boyd, Smith College, Northampton, Mass 
Balyeat, Professor F. A,, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Bane, Miss Anna W., Roosevelt Sdhool, Summit, N. J. 

Barber, Fred H., Box 247, Emory, Virginia. 

Bardy, Joseph, Bellerioh Apts., 15th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Bare, J. M , Principal, Birchwood High School, Birchwood, Tenn. 

Barget, Carl W., 14 Winthrop Place, Maplewood, N J. 

Barnes, Perdval Simpson, Superintendent of Schools, East Hartford, Conn. 
Barrett, Rev. John I, S. E. Cor. Franklin and Cathedral Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
Bartlett, Roland 0,, Prin., Noranda High School, Noranda, Quebec, Canada. 
Barton, W. A., Jr , Room 10, Finlay Building, Greenville, S. C. 

Bayne, Thomas L., Jr., Graduate S^ool of Education, Cornell Univ,, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beall, Dr. Ross H., Lee Elementary School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bear, Professor Robert M., Dartmouth College, Plover, N. H. 

Beattie, Alfred W., Superv. Prin., Ben Avon Public School, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Beattie, J. W , Dean, Northwestern University School of Music, Evanston, HI. 
Beaumont, Miss Florence, Prin., P.S. 150, Long Island City, N. Y. 

BedeU, Professor R C., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bednar, Miss Christme, 633 Blac^one Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Behrens, Professor Minnie, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Bell, Dr. J. Carleton, 1032A Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bemis, E. 0,, Jr., Prin., School No. 3, Ecorse, Mich. 

Bender, John F., School of Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Benner, Thomas E., Dean, College of Education, University of Hlinois, Urbana, HI. 
Bennett, Miss Margaret E., Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pai^ena, Calif. 
Benson, Dr. C. E., New York University, Wadungton Square, New York, N.Y. 
Benson, X R , 6131 Magnolia Avenue, St, Louis, Mo. 

Benz, H. E., College of Education, Oido University, Athens, Ohio. 

Berg, Selmer H., Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, HI. 

Berry, Professor Charles S., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Betts, Professor Emmett A , Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn. 
Beust, Miss Elas, Editor-in-Chief, Charles E. Memil Co , New York, N Y 
Bicket, Mrs. Maisie Hayford, 2210 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 

Bickford, C. W., Superintendent of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 

Billett, Professor Roy 0., Boston University, Boston, Mass 

Billig, Dr. Florence G., College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich 

Bishop, Fred G., Superintendent of Schools, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Biider, H. H , Dir., Research and Guidance, Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga 
Blackburn, J. Albert, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N, J. 

Boardman, Professor Charles W., University of Minnesota, Mmneapolis, Minn. 
Boggan, T. K., Superintendent of Schools, Picayune, Miss. 

Bolton, Professor Frederick E., University of Washmgton, Seattle, Wash. 
Bontrager, 0. R., Asst. Dir. Student Teaching, State Teachers Col , California, Penn. 
Boraas, Julius, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bossing, Professor Nelson L , University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Boucher, C. S., President, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Bowersox, Fred C., County Superintendent of Schools, Clmton, Iowa. 

Bowman, Clyde A., Dir., Dept, Industrial Arts, Stout Institute, Menomome, Wis 
Bowyer, Vernon, WPA Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, HI 
Boyce, Arthur Clifton, Alborz College of Teheran, Teheran, Iran. 

Boyd, Fred, 416 North Limestone, Lexington, Ky. 

Boyer, Philip A., Dir , Division of Educational Research, Philadelphia, Penn 
Boyles, R. E , Principal, Washington High School, Washmgton, Penn. 

Bracken, J., 7600 Maryland Avenue, Clayton, Mo. 

Bradner, J. W., Superintendent of Schools, Middlesboro, Ky. 

Bragdon, Helen D., Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Branom, Frederick K, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, 111. 

Breckinridge, Miss Elizabeth, Principal, Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Ky. 
Breed, Professor Frederick S., 1224 East Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago, HI. 
Bresnehen, Dr. Ella L., Dir., Dept. Educ. Investigation and Meas., Boston, Mass. 
Brewer, Miss Ethel A , Asst. Director of Guidance, Albany, N. Y. 

Brewer, Professor John M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bridges, Miss Mabel L., Elem. School, State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 
Bridgett, Miss Alice E., Colony Street School, R.PD. 1, Wallingford, Conn. 
Bridgman, Ralph P , 126 Old Post Road, Croton, N. Y. 

Briggs, Dr. Thomas H., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Bright, 0, T,, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, Flossmoor, HI. 

Brinkley, Sterlmg G., Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 

Bristow, W. H., 210 Shephard St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Brown, Professor Clara M., Univ. of Minnesota, Umversity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Brown, F. J., School of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Brown, Professor Harold N., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Brown, J. C., Superintendent of Schools, Pelham, N, Y. 

Brown, Mrs. Nina H , Simpson College, Hidianola, Iowa. 

Brown, Professor Robert M., Rhode Island College of Educ., Providence, R. I. 
Brown, Miss SteUa E., 4213 BUmar Avmiue, Baltimore, Md. 

Brownell, S. M., Superintendent of Schools, Grosse Point, Mich. 

Brownell, Professor W. A., Duke Univeraty, Durham, N. C. 

Browning, Miss Mary, Supervisor Primary Grades, L<kdsville, Ky. 

Brack, John P., Principal, Opportunity S^ool, Buffalo, N. 7. 

Bmecber, Professor Leo J., University of Mixmesota, Mmneapolis, Minn. 
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Brumbaugh, Dr. A, J., Dept of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111 
Biyant, Miss Alice G., Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 

Buchanan, William D., 6511 Vernon Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buckingham, Dr. B. K., Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. 

Buckner, Professor Chester A., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Burke, Arvid J., New York State Teachers Association, Albany, N. Y, 
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Buros, Francis C., 255 Main Street, White Plains, N. Y. 

Buros, Oscar K., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Burton, Thomas C., Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Bush, Miss Maybelle G., State Dept, of Public Infraction, Madison, Wis. 
Bushnell, Almon W., Superintendent of Schools, Meredith, N. H. 

Buswell, Professor G. T., School of Educ., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Butterfield, Ernest W., Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Butterfield, George E., 2600 Center Ave., Bay City, Mich. 

Butterworlii, Professor Julian E,, Cornell Universily, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Buyse, Professor R., University of Louvain, Toumai, Belgium. 

Calhoun, J. Lipscomb, Lauder College, Greenwood, S. C 

Cameron, Walter C., Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Framingham, Mass 

Camp, Dr. H. L., 319 South Sixth, Indiana, Penn 

Campos, Professor Maria dos Reis, Univ. Federal District, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Carley, Miss Vema A., Director of Teacher Traimng, Stanford University, Calif. 
Carli, Professor A. Ralph, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Carmichael, Professor A. M., Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Carr, W. G., Director Research Division, N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 

Carroll, George C., Superintendent of Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Carrothers, Geoige E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Carruth, Professor J. E., South Georgia Teachers College, CoUegeboro, Ga. 
Carson, Dr. C. C., 951 Washington Street, Miami Beach, Bla. 

Carty, Miss Lillian H., Brand 3 rwine Av^ue School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Cassel, Lloyd S., Superintendent of Schools, Freehold, N. J. 

Caswell, H. L., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
Caton, Mias Anne J., Prm., Hale School, Everett, Mass. 

Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, 3941 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 

Cavan, Professor Jordan, Rockford Collie, Rockford, HI. 

Chadderton, Professor Hester, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Chambers, Dr. M. M., American Youth Commission, Washington, D C. 
Chambers, W. Max, Superintendent of Schools, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Chambers, Dr. Will G., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn. 
Champlin, Carroll D., Penn^lvania State College, State College, Penn. 

Chandler, Turner C., 7814 Cornell Avenue, Chicago, HI, 

Chapman, Ira T., Superintendent of Schools, South Broad Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Charters, Professor W. W , Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Chase, Miss Marie S., 2038 Master Street, Philaddphia, Penn. 

Chase, W, Linwood, 31 Colburn Road, Welledey Hills, Mass. 

Chauncey, Professor Marlin R., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Chidester, Albert J., Berea Collie, Berea, Ky. 

Chiles, E. E., Principal, Harrison School, 4163 Green Lea Place, Si Louis, Mo. 
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Chisholm, Professor Leslie L., State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Chittick, Murray A., Superv. Prin., East Brunswick Township, Old Bridge, N. J. 
Choate, Ernest A., Principal, Kenderton Public School, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Choy, Jyan, Dir., Inst, for Educ. Research, Sun Yatsen Univ., Canton, China. 
Christensen, Arnold M., State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Clem, Professor Orlie M., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Cline, E. D., Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 
Cloues, Paul, Sub-master, Harvard School, Charlestown, Mass. 

Cobb, B. B., 410 East Weatherford, Port Worth, Texas. 

Cobb, T. H., Superintendent of Schools, Urbana, HI. 

Cochran, Professor T. E., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Cochran, Warren B., 112 Schermenhom St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Coffey, Wilford L., Route 2, Lake City, Mich. 

Golding, Miss Kate, 522 Fourth Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

Cole, C. E., RJ-D. 1, Temple, Penn. 

Cole, Professor Mary I., Wei^m Kentucky Teachers Coll., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Collier, Clarence B., Dean, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala 
Confrey, Burton, Supv. Teacher Training, Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Penn 
Connor, William L., Superintendent of Schools, ADentown, Penn. 

Cook, P. W., Superintendent of Schools, High School, Plainfield, N. J. 

Cook, Professor Walter W., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cooke, Miss Flora J., Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Corbally, Professor John E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Coultrap, H. M., Geneva, 111. 

Courtis, Professor S. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cox, Henley L., Princi^, Wendell Phillips School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cox, Professor Philip W. L., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Coxe, Dr. W. W., Educ. Research Division, State Educ. Dept , Albany, N. Y. 
Cragin, S. Albert, 58 S. Main St., Reading, Mass. 

Craig, Professor G. S., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
Cram, Fred D., 2222 Clay Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Crawford, Professor C. C., University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Crawford, J. R., School of Education, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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Cushman, C. L., Director, Dept. Research and Curriculum, Denver, Colo. 
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Daniels, Miss Ruth, Baldwin School, Nanchang, Kiangsi, China. 

Darley, Professor John G., University of Minnesota, Minneapohs, Minn. 
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